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PREFACE. 


The  plan  of  the  following  Address,  with  accompanying 
materials,  was  at  first  projected  on  a  quite  limited  scale,  and 
its  subsequent  execution  imposed  the  necessity  of  close  con- 
densation ;  hence,  little  more  could  be  done  than  to  give  the 
mere  headings  of  the  subjects  discussed,  forming  to  some  ex- 
tent, a  sort  of  general  key  or  text-book  to  Welsh  History  ;  and 
which  others  better  learned,  and  with  more  leisure,  may  here- 
after be  enabled  to  trace  out  in  full  relief. 

Other  daily  occupation  of  the  writer  interfered,  more  or 
less,  with  the  reduction  of  the  varied  and  rich  materials  at 
hand  into  that  compactness  of  form  and  system  which  was 
desirable.  Nevertheless,  many  of  the  facts  and  views  submit- 
ted, we  trust,  will  be  found  novel  and  interesting  to  the  gene- 
ral reader  ;  and  especially,  so  far  as  they  go  to  elucidate  the 
Ethnology  of  the  Cymbrian  tribes  of  Europe.  Much  confusion 
and  error  have  prevailed  in  relation  to  this  subject,  attributable, 
we  believe,  chiefly  to  the  circumstance,  that  those  in  many  in- 
stances who  have  written  on  the  races  of  Europe,  failed  to 
make  themselves  a-Kiakint-id"  with  Ihd X'ymbrian  or  Welsh 
language,  and  its  Mndred  iiialects'. 

The  part  taken  in  tne '  Ahiencan;  Revolution  by  Welshmen 
and  their  descendantsv  cannot)  fail  tO!i'ntpt;est  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  especially,  ttoie  cf  Cambrian  origin. 

The  distinction  attained  by  the  Welsh  and  their  descendants 
in  the  elevated  walks  of  Theology,  Poetry,  Government,  Arts 
and  Sciences,  cannot  prove  otherwise  than  interesting  to  those 
of  the  Cymry  race  in  every  land. 

A.  J. 

New  York,  1855 


The  following  Address  was  delivered  in  the  Welsh  Con- 
gregational Church,  in  Eleventh  Street,  New  York,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  St.  David's  Benevolent  Society,  on  the  eve  of  St. 
David's  day,  the  28th  February,  1855. — Wm.  Miles,  Esqr., 
President  of  the  Society,  in  the  chair.  The  Meeting  was 
opened  by  prayer,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davies. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Address,  the  following  Resolution 
was  offered  by  Wra.  B.  Jones,  Esq.,  the  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary of  the  Society,  seconded  by  Robert  Evans,  Esq.,  and 
unanimously  adopted : — 

"  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  and  of  those 
present  be  tendered  to  the  Speaker,  for  his  interesting  and  in- 
structive Address,  and  that  a  copy  be  requested  for  publication." 

The  request  was  at  once  made  by  the  President,  and  acce- 
ded to  by  the  Speaker.  The  Meptipg,  was  then  dismissed  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Griffith,'  Pastoy  of 'tha'  chiii^ih. 
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ADDRESS. 


"  Loud  Fame  hath  told  their  gallant  deeds." 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — 

I  have  chosen  for  the  subject  of  my  Address,  this  evening, 
The  Cymry  of  '76,  or  the  Welshmen  and  their  descendants 
of  the  American  Revolution. 

Would  that  some  one  less  humble  than  myself — some  one 
better  learned  in  the  history  and  glorious  deeds  of  the  Cymry 
or  Cambrian  race,  filled  my  place  on  the  present  occasion — one 
who  had  the  knowledge,  the  zeal,  and  the  eloquence,  to  exhibit 
to  you  all  the  leading  traits  in  the  history  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  races  known  in  the  family  of  nations — one  who 
could  tell  you  of  a  people,  who  have  had  a  country  and  a  lan- 
guage on  the  island  of  Britain,  for  twenty-four  hundred  years, 
which  they  maintained  in  unconquered  and  unconquerable  pos- 
session, against  all  invaders*  . — Who  could  tell  you  of  a  people 
Avho,  starting  west  from  the  Crimea,  the  present  Golgotha  of 
the  European  war  of  civilization,  against  Tartarian  barbarism, 
and  trace  its  exodus  west,  through  parts  of  Germany  and  north- 
ern Italy  to  a  final  home  in  Gaul  and  Britain — whose  march 
to  this  promised  land  was  marked  by  bloody  conflicts  with 
warlike  nations,  that  sought  to  enslave  them — among  whom, 
the  longest  and  most  powerful  enemy  were  the  Romans  ;  and 
against  whose  assumption  of  universal  dominion,  they  contended 
as  Cimbri,  Kimri,  or  Cymry,  in  every  position  they  occupied 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  1. 
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in  Europe.— Who  could  relate  to  you  the  deeds  of  nearly  1,300 
years,  in  British  Cambria,  against  Roman,  Saxon  and  Norman 
invaders  ;  maintaining  their  country,  laws,  and  language,  to  the 
last ;  the  latter  justly  said  to  be  the  most  extraordinary  monu- 
ment of  antiquity  extant*. — "Who  could  point  out  to  you  the  po- 
sition of  Wales,  with  her  tall  mountains  and  vast  remains  of 
British  forts  and  castles,  that  everywhere  mark  the  struggle 
of  a  brave  people  in  defence  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  for 
so  many  centuries — resembling  the  crumbling  ruins  of  an  im- 
mense Sebastopol ;  and  tell  you,  that  when  civil  and  religious 
despotism  deluged  the  rest  of  the  world,  in  the  home  of  the  Bri- 
ton, as  if  in  a  citadel  appointed  by  God,  was  preserved  the  seed 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Cambria  was  ever  the  refuge  of 
those  who  were  persecuted  for  conscience'  sake.  I  would  that 
one  stood  before  you,  who  could  point  out  to  you,  in  their  true 
colors,  the  patriotic  deeds  of  the  Cymry  and  their  descendants 
— not  only  in  Wales  but  in  both  hemispheres — where  their  blood 
has  been  so  freely  poured  out  in  defence  of  freedom.  The 
soil  of  Europe  and  of  America  has  received  the  ashes  of 
those  slain  in  defence  of  liberty ;  and  the  bravery  of  the  23d 
Royal  Welsh  Fusileers,  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma — where  a 
majority  of  its  officers  and  over  one-half  of  the  regiment  fell, 
killed  or  wounded,  in  storming  the  strongest  battery  of  cannon 
in  the  Russian  lines — proved  that  the  heroic  fire  of  the  ancient 
Briton  still  burned  with  undiminished  brightness  in  the  bosoms 
of  the  modern  Cymry.  I  cannot  pretend  to  do  this  ;  but,  how- 
ever obscure  my  position  and  unworthy  I  may  be  of  the  task, 
the  fulness  of  my  heart  impels  me  to  say  something,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  glorious  deeds  of  the  Cymry,  and  their  de- 
scendants on  the  American  continent,  in  behalf  of  the  civil  and 
religious  liberty  we  now  enjoy. 

In  all  ages  and  throughout  the  entire  pilgrimage  of  the 
race,  its  sentiment  has  been  in  favor  of  the  liberty  of  the  per- 
son and  the  freedom  of  the  soul. 

We  find  the  substance  of  these  principles  embodied  in  the 
ancient  Cambrian  or  British  Laws,  which  date  back  to  an  im- 
memorial period.     The  spirit  of  these  laws  inculcated  truth 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  2. 
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honesty,  justice,  mercy,  and  liberty.  Their  sacred  regard  for 
truth  secured  freedom  of  conscience  in  religious  belief.  The 
motto  of  the  Cyrary  has  ever  been — 

''  Y  Gwir  yn  erbyn  y  Byd." 
"  Truth  against  the  world." 

It  was  this  sentiment  which  animated  John  Rogers,  who  was 
of  a  Welsh  family.  When  he  was  burnt  at  the  stake  in  Smith- 
field,  he  might  have  exclaimed  :  "  I  die  for  the  truth — the  truth 
of  God — against  all  the  powers  of  earth  and  darkness."  It 
was  this  which  animated  Sir  J.  Oldcastle,  Baron  Cobham-a  man 
of  Welsh  family — when  he  expired  on  a  gibbet.  It  was  this 
sentiment  which  caused  4,000  Protestants  or  Huguenots  to 
leave  Brittany  in  France,  at  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Naiitz, 
and  to  seek  homes  on  distant  lands  ;  leaving  behind  a  soil 
enriched  by  the  blood  of  martyrs  to  the  truth.*  It  has  been 
this  sentiment,  traditionally  handed  down  from  sire  to  son, 
which,  like  the  polar  star,  has  guided  the  Cymry  through  past 
ages  and  animated  their  bosoms  in  every  contest  for  freedom. 

While  nearly  every  country  of  Europe  was  desecrated  by 
religious  martyrdom,  no  smoke  from  the  burning  victims  to 
bigotry,  or  groans  from  bloody  gibbets,  for  conscience'  sake, 
ever  rose  in  the  pure  air  of  Wales.  No  Druid  perished  at  the 
hand  of  the  early  Christian  ;  or  the  latter  at  the  hand  of  the 
former.     Truth  was  sacred  to  all. 

If  we  wish  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  principles  of  the  Eng- 
lish Common  Laws  and  of  Magna  Charter,  as  well  as  those 
proclaimed  in  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence,  we 
must  go  back  to  the  laws  of  the  Ancient  Britons  ;  which  were 
compiled  by  the  great  Cambrian  law-giver,  known  as  Dyfnwal 
Moelmud,  and  were  said  by  some  persons  to  have  existed  400 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.f  No  system  of  laws  can  be  com- 
plete without  it  embraces  their  principles.  Blackstone  states  that 
the  Common  Laws  of  England  existed  on  the  Island  from  time 
immemorial ;  and  hence,  anterior  to  the  Roman  or  Saxon  inva- 
sion. They  guaranteed  equality  of  civil  and  religious  rights 
and  secured  the  pursuit  of  life,  liberty,  and  happiness. 

*  See  History  of  the  French  Protestant  Refugees,  by  H.  Charles  Wiess. 
t  See  Appendix,  Note  3. 
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We  have  no  time  to  give  even  a  brief  outline  of  these  re- 
markable laws.  They  are  couched  in  curious  phrases,  yet  they 
are  worthy  of  being  studied  by  all  jurists  in  search  of  the  ori- 
gin of  laws. 

They  secured  trial  by  jury,  and  recognised  the  principles  of 
government  in  substance,  as  now  divided  into  Executive,  Judi- 
cial, and  Legislative  departments  ;  which  is  nothing  more  than 
an  ancient  British  Triad  modernized. 

It  was  these  laws  ^hich  the  learned  Welsh  Bishop,  Asser 
Manevensis,  (a  title  or  bardic  surname,)  translated  into  Latin 
for  Alfred  the  Great,  and  which  he  again  translated  into  Saxon, 
and  had  them  extended  over  all  the  Heptarchies  ;  and  hence, 
from  being  made  common  over  the  Saxon  part  of  the  island,  they 
came  to  be  called  the  Common  Laws  of  England.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  was  founded  by  Alfred,  under  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  Asser  Manevensis  ;  and  four  of  its  first  profes- 
sors were  Britons. 

When  the  Saxons  first  landed  in  England,  the  Britons  had 
been  in  possession  of  Christianity  from  400  to  500  years  ;  it 
having  been  introduced,  beyond  all  controversy,  early  in  the  first 
and  not  later  than  in  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century.* 

It  was  the  love  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  which  animated 
the  Cymry  in  their  battles  against  the  Romans  for  400  years. 
It  was  the  same  principle  which  caused  them  to  war  against 
the  Saxons  for  600  years  ;  their  bloodiest  contest  having  been 
excited  in  opposition  to  the  attempted  secular  usurpation  of  Rome 
exercised,  through  the  "first  Saxon  converts,  in  about  the  6th 
century,  f  It  was  the  same  spirit  which  nerved  them  to  war 
against  the  rapacious  and  bigoted  Normans,  for  about  200 
years,  or  until  the  year  1283. 

It  was  in  this  year  that  Edward  the  First  held  his  Parlia- 
ment at  Rhuddlan  Castle,  North  Wales ;  and  guaranteed,  to  a 
people  he  could  not  conquer,  the  continuance  of  their  ancient 
laws,  usages  and  municipal  government  ;  while  they  obtained 
a  native  representative  in  the  royal  family,  in  the  person  of  the 
prince  of  Wales,  giving  only  in  return   an  outward  allegiance 

*  See  Thackeray's  History  of  the  Introduction  of  Christianity  into  Britain. 
Vol.  1.  t  See  Appendix,  Note  4. 
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to  the  crown*  They  were  never  united  to  England  under  the 
same  laws  until  the  reign  of  tlie  Tudors,  of  Welsh  descent,  on 
the  male  or  Tudor  side  of  the  House ;  or  until  about  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Tudor  the  Eighth,  and 
after  that  monarch  had  overthrown  the  authority  of  the  Pope  in 
England,  which  Henry  Tudor  the  Seventh  had  so  vigorously 
commenced,  and  which  grand  reform,  Elizabeth  Tudor  so  glo- 
riously completed  in  her  long  and  brilliant  reign — surrounded 
as  she  was  by  a  galaxy  of  dazzling  intellects  in  the  persons  of 
Shakspeare,  Bacon,  Raleigh,  Spenser,  and  others  unequalled, 
if  not,  unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of  civilization.! 

Going  back  to  the  days  of  William  the  Norman,  we  find 
that  he  brought  over  with  him  a  powerful  Roman  priesthood, 
who  attempted  to  crush  out  the  Common  Laws  of  England,  and 
to  establish  on  their  ruin  the  centralizing  code  of  Justinian, 
which  was  more  favorable  to  their  extending  and  retaining 
secular  power. 

They  had  enthralled  the  continent  under  their  centralizing 
despotism, — which  is  endured  and  felt,  to  some  extent,  even  to 
the  present  day.  They  drove  the  Common  Law  studies  from 
the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  endeavored  to 
expel  them  from  the  realm.  The  people,  however,  were  at- 
tached to  their  ancient  common  laws  ;  and  many  of  the  judges 
and  lawyers  sided  with  them.  Hence  arose  the  Common  Law- 
schools  or  colleges  of  London,  known  as  the  Inner  Temple, 
Gray's  Inn,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  etc.,  which  soon  numbered 
over  1,000  students.  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  becoming 
fixed  in  London,  gave  them  permanent  strength.  They  sus- 
tained the  Common  Laws, — the  foundation  of  all  modem  lib- 
erty— which  triumphed  over  the  Justinian  code,  and  which 
shone  forth  in  all  their  glory  in  the  reign  of  the  Tudors. 

It  is  the  spirit  of  these  laws  which  has  at  all  times  anima- 
ted the  Cambrian  race.  They  inspired  Cromwell  and  Milton, 
of  Cambrian  blood,  when  they  struck  for  liberty  and  the  com- 
monwealth. They  animated  the  brave  men  of  Wales,  when 
they  aided  to  dethrone  king  Richard  the  Third  ;  and,  at  a  later 
period,  the    papal  king   James   the    Second.     They   inspired 

*  See  Appendix.  t  Idem. 
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Roger  Williams  himself — born  in  Wales,  in  1799,  and  who 
was  a  relative  of  the  Protector — and  was  the  first  to  estab- 
lish a  democracy  on  this  continent,  based  upon  the  principles 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  at  Providence  plantations.  He 
proclaimed  that  toleration  of  the  conscience  was  of  God  and 
not  of  man,  and  that  the  latter  had  no  power  to  grant  what  he 
could  not  withhold.  In  1636,  just  139  years  before  our  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  we  find  that  this  humble  Cambrian 
and  Minister  of  God,  taught  and  established  its  essential  truths, 
in  the  small  colony  he  had  founded.  The  same  spirit  of  laws, 
good-will,  and  love  to  man,  animated  William  Penn.  another 
great  and  good  man  of  the  Cambrian  race  having  been  con- 
nected on  his  father's  side  to  the  Tudors,  and  said  to  have 
been  distantly  related  to  the  royal  House  of  the  Tudors — when 
he  founded  the  noble  State  of  Pennsylvania  ; — principles,  which 
won  friends  among  the  wildest  savages,  and  drew  them  to  him 
as  affectionate  children  to  a  parent.  It  was  the  spirit  of  these 
laws — exemplified  in  the  peaceful  and  happy  governments  of 
Roger  Williams  and  William  Penn — which  contributed  to  pave 
the  way  for  our  freedom,  and  animated  the  sages  and  soldiers 
of  the  American  Revolution.  They  brought  with  them  patri- 
otism kindled  at  the  altars  of  ancient  British  freedom,  amidst 
the  venerated  hills  and  mountains  of  Cambria.  They  brought 
with  them  a  courage  and  a  faith,  inspired  at  the  graves  of  their 
fathers,  who  had  fallen,  Avhile  fighting,  through  twelve  centu- 
ries, in  defence  of  home  and  liberty. — 

"  Rest,  ye  brave  dead !  'midst  the  hills  of  your  sires, 
Oh  !  who  would  not  slumber  when  freedom  expires  ?  " 

We  shall  proceed  to  speak  of  the  Cymry  and  their  descen- 
dants of  the  American  Revolution.  We  shall  lay  before  you 
their  services  in  connexion  with  one  of  the  most  important 
events  in  the  history  of  man,  and  which  must  forever  challenge 
the  attention  of  the  historian.  To  have  performed  any  part  in 
the  accomplishment  of  such  a  revolution,  however  humble,  must 
confer  unfading  honor  and  imperishable  fame.  In  that  memo- 
rable contest  many  noble  patriots  were  supplied  by  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe — from   France,   Germany,  Poland,  England, 
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Ireland,  and  Scotland — whose  services  have  received  deserved 
gratitude  and  lasting  eulogy. 

We,  this  evening,  on  the  eve  of  Cambria's  national  anniver- 
sary, propose  to  present  to  the  public  the  claims  of  the  Welsh 
people  to  their  share  of  the  honor  gained  by  their  participation 
in  the  same  great  struggle. 

The  Cymry,  as  a  race,  have  claims  to  share  in  the  annual 
celebration  of  the  event,  while  the  liberty  it  has  secured  re- 
mams.  And  its  people  can  appropriately  dwell  upon  the  char- 
acter and  deeds  of  those  of  their  race  who  distinguished  them- 
selves during  our  long  and  severe  struggle. 

Among  the  noble  band  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence were  seventeen  men  of  Cambrian  birth  or  origin. 
These  we  shall  briefly  enumerate  as  follows. 

First  and  foremost  was  Thomas  Jefferson.  His  ancestors 
came  from  the  foot  of  Mount  Snowden,  in  Wales,  to  the  colony 
of  Virginia.  He  always  boasted  of  his  Ancient  British  blood. 
No  man  ever  lived  who  was  more  strongly  endued  with  the 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  His  motto  was  :  ^^Re- 
hellion  to  Tyrants,  is  obedience  to  God"  He  also  contended, 
that  error  should  be  left  free  to  be  combatted  by  reason.  He 
caused  the  first  aphorism  to  be  engraved  on  his  seal.  To  at- 
tempt any  sketch  of  his  life  and  works,  would  fill  volumes. 
His  history,  for  a  long  period,  was  the  history  of  his  country. 
We  can  only  briefly  allude  to  a  {ew  of  his  prominent  acts. 

First.  To  the  authorship  of  that  undying  instrument, — the 
Declaration  of  our  Independence  ;  the  principles  of  which  pro- 
claimed freedom  to  down-trodden  man,  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  told  him  of  his  inalienable  rights  to  political,  civil,  and  re- 
ligious equality — an  instrument  looked  up  to  by  enslaved  na- 
tions, as  the  unfading  star  of  hope  vi^hich  is  to  guide  them  to 
the  immortal  temple  of  freedom. 

It  was  a  great  and  solemn  event  when  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  adopted.  We  can  imagine  the  solemn  sil- 
ence of  that  august  body,  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1776,  when 
waiting  for  the  committee  which  was  charged  to  report  it  to 
Congress.  We  can  see  the  streets  crowded  by  a  vast  mass  of 
anxious  people,  who  were  waiting  in  breathless  anxiety  to 
hear  the  result.     We  can  see  the  gray-haired  bell-ringer,  as 
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he  sat  on  the  belfry,  with  string  in  hand,  ready  to  peal  forth 
its  joyful  sounds  and  proclaim — 

"  Liberty,  throughout  the  land,  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof." 

There  sat  John  Hancock,  the  president  of  tJie  convention. 
There  were  seen  Robert  Morris,  Benj.  Franklin,  and  other 
noble  spirits,  awaiting  the  report  in  calm  dignity.  We  can 
imagine  the  death-like  stillness  which  prevailed,  when  Benja- 
min Harrison,  its  chairman,  accompanied  by  Jefferson  and 
others,  entered  the  hall.  We  can  hear  the  chairman  demand- 
ing to  know  if  they  are  ready  to  report ;  when  a  responsive 
"  Yes"  is  the  reply ;  when  the  secretary  proceeded  to  read  it 
in  a  strong  and  solemn  voice.  The  president  then  demands  a 
vote,  saying  :  "  All  in  favor  of  the  report  say  '>lye'."  As  the 
names  are  called,  an  unanimous  and  solemn  '  Aye^  comes  forth 
from  each  and  all  those  brave  men.  The  president  rises,  and 
announces  the  Declaration  of  Independence  carried  unanimously, 
— when  a  loud  and  merry  peal  is  sent  forth  from  the  bell  above, 
while  the  people  in  the  streets  burst  forth  in  shouts  of  frantic 

joy.* 

At  that  time  tyranny  covered  the  nations  of  the  earth  as 
"  darkness  upon  the  face  of  the  deep."  The  governments  of 
Europe,  were  steeped  in  corrupt  despotism,  nursed  on  the  con- 
tinent by  a  corrupt  church.  Austria  slept  in  the  arms  of  des- 
potic rule.  Spain  and  Italy  governed  through  the  Inquisition  and 
the  gibbet.  And  even  in  France,  the  nobility  were  living  in 
besotted  licentiousness  and  bigotry.  The  events  of  this  auspi- 
cious day  severed  the  American  colonies  from  the  crow^n  of 
Spain.  They  destroyed  the  rotten  boroughs  of  England,  and 
gave  Catholic  Emancipation  to  Ireland.  They  hurled  despots 
from  power  on  the  continent,  and  reconstructed  governments 
on  liberal  principles.  They  gave  a  vast  inter-oceanic  conti- 
nent to  freedom,  and  erected  the  principles  of  civil  and  religi- 
ous liberty  on  the  rock  of  ages. 

Second.  To  Thomas  Jefferson  is  due  the  abolition  of  all 
connexion  between  church  and  state. 

Third.  The  abolition  in  Virginia  of  all  laws  in  favor  of  the 
rights  of  primogeniture. 

Fourth.     The  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  Constitution, 
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Cor  the  better  security  of  State  rights,  by  having  adopted  the 
Allowing  clause  ; — 

"The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Con- 
stitution, nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the 
States  respectively ;  or  to  the  people." 

Without  his  services,  the  Revolutionary  vv^ar  vsrould  have 
been  more  or  less  bootless  ;  and  a  government  would  have 
been  erected  essentially  centralized  and  aristocratic  in  its  prin- 
cipal features.  He  was  not  afraid  to  trust  the  people,  provided 
proper  and  free  education  were  imparted  to  them.  His  whole 
life  was  devoted  to  the  best  interest  of  his  country.  As  Presi- 
dent he  administrated  the  government  on  strictly  democratic 
principles,  which  have  successfully  guided  it  to  the  highest 
rank  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Under  the  shield  of  its 
banner  the  oppressed  of  all  nations  find  freedom  and  a  home. 
It  was  during  his  administration  that  we  acquired  Louisiana, 
and  planted  our  flag  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific. — 

Lewis,  who  accompanied  Clark  to  the  Columbia  river,  was 
of  a  Welsh  family.  In  their  long  and  perilous  journey,  they 
lost  but  one  man,  William  Floyd,  of  a  Welsh  family,  and  who 
was  buried  on  top  of  a  mound  west  of  the  Missouri, — called,  to 
this  day,  Floyd's  Mound. — 

This  great  man's  interest  in  the  growth  and  prosperity  of 
his  country  remained  with  him  to  the  last,  and  its  triumph  in 
peace  and  in  war  never  ceased  to  animate  his  bosom. 

Eighty-four  winters  had  passed  over  his  head.  '  He  had 
fought  the  good  fight.'  He  was  now  about  to  '  finish  his  course.' 
He  had  corresponded  with  another  man  of  the  Cambrian  race 
— John  Adams — to  the  close  of  life.  They  had  been  widely 
separated  in  their  views  as  statesmen  and,  no  doubt,  honestly 
differed  ;  yet,  they  remained,  with  a  brief  interruption,  warm 
personal  friends.  We  know  of  no  instance  where  men  so 
widely  diff'ered  regarding  public  measures,  yet,  so  nobly  and 
fraternally  clung  to  each  other.  Early  brothers  in  patriotism, 
they  bequeathed  to  us  an  example  of  union  above  party  strife, 
and  which  we  may  hope  was  made  eternal  in  heaven.  Again, 
history  supplies  no  coincidence  like  that  which  marked  their 
decease  on  the  same  day,  and  on  the  4th  of  July,  1826 — a  day 
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which  both  had  so  largely  contributed  to  render  immortal.  The 
sun  that  rose  on  that  day — just  fifty  years  after  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  'midst  the  roar  of  cannon  and  the  rejoicings  of 
a  free  people — set  on  the  last  existence  of  those  great  patriots  ; 
and  the  sage  of  Monticello  was  no  more.  If  we  visit  his  last 
home,  we  shall  see,  on  a  plain  marble  slab,  the  following  in- 
scription : — 

"  Here  lies  Thomas  Jefferson, 

Author  of  the  Declaration   of  Independence ;    of  the 

Statute  of  Virginia  for  Religious  Freedom ;  and 

Father  of  the  University  of  Virginia." 

Benjamin  Harrison,  of  Virginia.was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee which  reported  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  His 
ancestors  came  from  Wales  to  Virginia.  He  filled  various 
public  offices  in  his  native  State,  including  that  of  Governor. 
He  retired  from  public  life  in  1785,  and  died  on  his  farm  in 
1790.  He  was,  as  is  well  known,  father  of  the  late  Wm.  Hen- 
ry Harrison,  President  of  the  United  States,  and  who  also 
served  in  the  American  Revolution, 

Following  the  list  of  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, of  Welsh  birth  or  descent,  we  must  commence  with  New 
Kngland  ;  which,  from  having  received  a  large  accession  from 
the  followers  of  Cromwell,  after  the  Restoration,  has  always 
contained  a  large  element  of  Welsh  blood.  Among  many  other 
men  of  Welsh  origin  or  descent,  known  in  her  annals,  may  be 
mentioned  Yale,  the  founder  of  Yale  college,  and  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, one  of  her  most  learned  Divines,  and  also  Daniel  Web- 
ster who,  it  is  said,  was  descended  from  the  Welsh,  on  his  mo- 
ther's side.  Prior  to  the  Revolution,  New  England,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  received  a  large 
number  of  emigrants  from  Wales,  many  of  whom  and  their  de- 
scendants bore  distinguished  parts  in  the  war  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

Among  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  of 
Welsh  origin,  we  have  two  names,  Samuel  and  John  Adams, 
whose  brilliant  and  patriotic  services  in  the  cause  of  the  Revolu- 
tion are  so  well  and  so  widely  known.  Samuel  Adams,  the  stir- 
ring orator  and  bold  patriot  of  his  time,  was  born  in  Boston,  in 
1722,  and  was  educated  for  the  ministry  at  Harvard  College  ; 
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but  he  threw  aside  orders  for  politics,  and  the  British  govern- 
ment set  a  price  upon  his  head.  He  served  faithfully  in  the 
Continental  Congress  and  afterw^ards  assisted  in  framing  the 
Constitution  of  his  native  State.  He  died  on  the  12th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1803,  aged  81  years.  John  Adams  was  born  at  Quincy, 
in  Massachussetts,  in  1735.  He  bore  an  active  and  brilliant 
part  in  the  American  Revolution,  and  signed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  with  the  former.  He  died  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1826,  aged  91  ;  having  served  as  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Rhode  Island  sent  Stephen  Hopkins  to  the  convention,  who 
came  of  a  Welsh  family.  He  was  born  in  Providence,  and 
was  a  self-taught  man.  He  wrote  and  acted  against  the  unjust 
political  course  of  England,  long  before  the  Revolution,  and 
after  having  filled  important  offices  in  his  State,  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  Continental  Congress,  and  signed  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.     He  died  in  July,  1785. 

Connecticut  supplied  Wm.  Williams,  who  belonged  to  a 
Welsh  family,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  in  1751,  at 
20  years  of  age.  He  studied  Law,  but  afterwards  changed  to 
the  profession  of  Arms,  and  was  aid  to  his  brother  who  fell  at 
Fort  George  in  1755.  He  signed  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence in  1776,  and  died  in  1811,  aged  81  years. 

New  York  sent  four  delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress, 
in  1776.  Three  of  the  number  who  pledged  this  great  State 
and  their  own  lives  and  fortunes  to  freedom  and  Independence, 
were  Welshmen  by  birth  or  origin. 

One  was  William  Floyd,  who  was  born  on  Long  Island,  in 
1734.  He  was  an  early  patriot,  and  quite  wealthy ;  was  in 
the  first  Continental  Congress,  in  1774,  and  signed  the  De- 
claration of  Independence,  in  1776.  He  was  engaged  in  pub- 
lic life  during  the  war,  suffered  great  loss  of  property  at  the 
the  hands  of  the  English,  and  died  in  1821,  in  his  87th  year. 

The  second  was  Francis  Lewis,  who  was  born  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  Wales,  in  1713.  He  was  partly  educated  in  Scot- 
land and  at  Westminster,  X,ondon.  He  entered  upon  a  mer- 
cantile life  in  London,  from  whence  he  came  to  New  York  and 
conducted  business  for  English  merchants.  .He  was  taken 
prisoner   in  the  French  war  and  carried  to  France  ;   after- 
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wards  returned  to  New  York,  took  an  active  part  on  the 
patriot  side,  and  signed  the  Declaration  of  Indej:  endence  as  a 
delegate  from  New  York.  He  owned  property  on  Long  Island, 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  English,  and  died  in  1803,  aged 
90  years. 

The  third  was  Lewis  Morris,  who  was  born  of  a  Welsh 
family,  in  1726.  He  graduated  at  Yale  college,  in  1746,  and 
then  settled  at  the  farm  of  his  father,  now  known  as  Morrisa- 
nia,  in  Westchester  county.  He  took  sides  with  the  patriots. 
He  was  sent  from  New  York  to  the  Continental  Congress  in 
1775,  and  served  till  1777:  having,  in  the  mean  time,  signed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  lost  a  large  amount  of 
property  by  the  war,  and  died  in  1798,  aged  72. 

We  thus  find  that  three,  out  of  the  four, — Signers,  for  what 
has  since  become  the  Empire  State, — were  of  the  Cambrian 
race.  The  fourth  was  Mr.  Livingston,  who  was  of  Scotch 
descent,  though  his  family  came  from  Holland. 

We  come  next  to  Pe  insylvania,  which  was  represented  in 
the  convention,  among  other  Cymry,  by  Robert  Morris,  who 
was  born  in  1733.  He  came  to  this  country  when  a  child,  and 
was  educated  in  Philadelphia.  He  served  an  apprenticeship 
with  a  merchant,  afterwards  commenced  business  for  himself, 
was  remarkable  for  energy  and  integrity  of  character,  and 
won  the  confidence  of  the  community.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  in  1776,  and  was  consid- 
ered the  ablest  financier  in  the  country.  For  a  long  time,  his 
individual  credit  was  superior  to  that  of  Congress  itself.  He 
lost  an  immense  fortune  in  the  cause,  and  died  in  comparative 
poverty  in  1806,  aged  73  years. 

Francis  Hopkinson  was  descended  from  a  Welsh  family, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  from  New  Jer- 
sey. He  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  in  1737,  became  dis- 
tinguished as  a  lawyer,  and  was  noted  as  a  wit  and  poet. 
He  wrote  several  pamphlets  in  favor  of  the  patriot  cause,  and 
was  the  author  of  Hail  Columbia,  our  national  air,  and  also 
wrote  the  Battle  of  the  Kcggs.  He  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  afterwards  became  eminent  as  a  judge  in 
Pennsylvania.     He  died  in  May,  1791,  in  his  53d  year  of  age. 

From  his  name,  George  Clymer  was  probably  of  Welsh 
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family  descent ;  deriving  his  name,  from  the  Welsh  word  Cly- 
mwr, — one  that  ties  or  makes  a  knot. 

John  Morton,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  a  native  of  Delaware, 
and  was  descended  from  a  Welsh  family,  on  his  mother's  side  ; 
his  father  having  been  of  Swedish  descent.  He  was  on  the 
committee  which  reported  the  articles  of  confederation. 

John  Penn  was  of  Welsh  family,  but  born  in  Virginia.  He 
studied  law  with  Mr.  Pendleton  and  afterwards  settled  in  North 
Carolina  ;  from  whence  he  was  sent  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, and  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Arthur  Middleton  was  of  Welsh  origin,  and  was  born  in 
South  Carolina,  in  1743.  He  graduated  at  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  England,  and  returned  to  America  in  1773.  He 
was  a  delegate  from  South  Carolina,  and  signed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  He  was  in  Charleston  when  it  surrendered 
to  the  British,  and  was  taken  prisoner.  A  large  portion  of  a 
great  fortune  was  sacrificed  djuring  the  Revolution.  He  died 
in  January,  1789,  aged  44  years. 

Button  Gwinnett  was  a  native  of  Wales,  and  a  delegate 
from  Georgia  to  the  Continental  Congress.  He  was  born  in 
1632.  He  was  well  educated,  and  entered  into  mercantile  pur- 
suits in  Charleston,  from  whence  he  removed  to  Georgia,where 
he  had  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land.  He  signed  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  and  afterwards  assisted  in  framing  the 
State  Constitution  of  Georgia,  and  was  President  of  the  State — 
an  office,  at  that  time,  equivalent  to  Governor.  He  fell,  at  the 
age  of  46,  in  a  duel  which  he  fought  with  General  Mcintosh, 
of  that  State. 

Among  the  Signers  from  Virginia,  besides  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son and  Benj.  Harrison,  was  Richard  Henry  Lee,  who  was 
also  from  a  Welsh  family.  He  was  born  in  Westmoreland  Co., 
Virginia,  in  1732,  and  was  educated  in  England,  and  soon 
after  his  return,  in  1757,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Burgesses.  He  was  elected  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, in  1774  ;  and  in  July,  1776,  he  had  the  honor  to  of- 
fer   THE    RESOLUTION    DECLARING    THE     COLONIES    FREE    AND 

INDEPENDENT.    He  was  an  active  and  influential  member  of  Con- 
gress, during  the  greater  part  of  the  war,  and  was  appointed 
U.  States  Senator,  under  the  Constitution ;   which  office  he 
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filled  with  great  ability.  He  died  June  19,  1794,  in  the  62nd 
year  of  his  age. 

Francis  Henry  Lightfoot  Lee  was  also  a  Signer  from 
Virginia,  and  of  Welsh  origin.  He  was  born  in  Virginia,  on 
the  10th  of  Sept.,  1734.  He  was  educated  at  home,  and  from 
1765  to  1775,  served  his  State  as  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Burgesses.  He  afterwards  became  a  delegate  to  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  and  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
He  died  in  April,  1797,  in  his  61st  year  of  age. 

There  have  been  five  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
who  were  said,  on  good  historical  grounds,  to  have  been  of 
Welsh  descent :  three  of  whom  bore  part,  as  soldiers,  in 
the  Revolutionary  army.  They  were  Thomas  Jefiierson,  James 
Madison,  James  Monroe,  and  William  Henry  Harrison.  To 
this  list  if  we  add,  which  we  may  do  on  what  is  said  to  be 
good  authority,  the  names  of  John  and  John  Quincy  Adams,  it 
would  make  seven  executive  officers  of  the  United  States,  of 
Welsh  descent. 

The  most  distinguished  jurist  this  country  has  ever  pro- 
duced, and  who  is  known  as  the  "  American  Mansfield,"  was 
the  grandson  of  a  native  of  Wales,  who  emigrated  to  Virginia 
— we  allude  to  the  late  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall.*  His 
father  and  himself  were  both  in  the  field,  as  commissioned 
officers,  under  Washington,  and  were  at  the  battles  of  Trenton, 
Princeton,  Brandywine,  Germantown,  and  Monmouth  ;  and  in 
winter  quarters,  at  Valley  Forge.  And — as  if  the  office  be- 
longed to  the  Cymry, — we  understand,  from  his  biography,  that 
the  present  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  Roger  B.  Taney, 
has  descended  from  a  Welsh  family,  of  the  northern  part  of 
Wales.! 

We  thus  see  that  the  first  man  who  moved  the  Resolution 
in  favor  of  Independence — the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, and  the  chairman  of  the  committee  who  reported  it, 
were  of  the  Cambrian  race  ;  while  another  Cymro| — Gouvern- 
eur  Morris — wrote  out  the  first  connected  draft  of  the  American 
Constitution.     And  a  noble  Cymro, — John  Marshall,  as  Chief 

*  See  the  "  Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices  of  the  United  States."  by  George 
Van  Santvoord.     Scribner.    New  York,  1854.  t  Idem. 

t  In  the  Welsh  language  Cymry  (pronounced  Kumre)  is  plural,  and  Ct/mro 
singular. 
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Justice  of  the  Union, — was  the  first  who  expounded  and  estab- 
lished its  principles  on  the  immutable  bases  of  the  Constitution 
and  of  the  laws  enacted  under  it ;  aided  by  the  ideas  of  impar- 
tial equity  and  justice.   Z^-'^-'- <^2'->  .-^^i^v.  «c*/  ■  >  -^  .- /  -'/'/•"' y'' 

Our  next  purpose  will  be  to  give  some  account  of  those 
Cymry  and  their  descendants,  who  fought  and  bled  on  the  field 
of  battle,  in  our  Revolutionary  struggle. 

"  Warriors  I  saw  who  led  the  fray, 
Stern  desolation  strewed  their  way. 
Aloft  the  glittering  blades   they  bore. 
Their  garments  hung  with  clotted  gore, 
The  furious  thrust,  the  clanging  shield, 
Confound  the  long  disputed  field." 

Rome  and  Greece,  in  their  purest  and  brightest  days,  pro- 
duced no  patriots  more  heroically  devoted  to  liberty  than  the 
Cymry  of  the  American  Revolution.  In  their  list  of  heroes 
may  be  found  the  following  names  : — 


GENERALS. 

1. 

Anthony  Wayne, 

8. 

Daniel  Morgan, 

2. 

Isaac  Shelby, 

9. 

John  Cadwallader, 

3, 

Morgan  Lewis, 

10. 

Andrew  Lewis, 

4. 

William  R.  Davie, 

n. 

Otho  H.  Williams, 

5. 

Edward  Stephens, 

12. 

John  Thomas, 

6- 

Charles  Lee, 

13. 

Jos.  Williams, 

7. 

Richard  Winn, 

14. 

James  Reese. 

COLONELS. 

1. 

David  Humphreys, 

5. 

Henry  Lee, 

2. 

Lambert  Cadwallader, 

6. 

Thomas  Marshall, 

3. 

Richard  Howell, 

7. 

James  Williams,  killed  at 

4. 

Ethan  Allen. 

Benington,  under  Stark. 

Dr.  John  Morgan,  who  was  Surgeon-in-chief  of  the  Amer- 
ican army  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical 
School,  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  established  in  America, 
was  of  a  Welsh  family. 

Among  the  Captains  of  the  Revolution  was  John  Marshall, 
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the  late  Chief  Justice  ;  Rogers,  who  was  with  George  Rogers 
Clark,  in  the  conquest  of  Illinois ;  Anthony  Morris,  of  Philadel- 
phia, who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Princeton  ;  Isaac  Davis  and 
Capt.  Davis,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Concord  ;  Lieut.  Shelby, 
who  served  in  the  expedition  to  the  Scioto,  in  1774. 

Among  the  Divines  of  that  period  of  the  war  were : — The 
Revs.  David  Jones,  Samuel  Davie,  David  Williams. 

Among  the  framers  of  the  American  Constitution  were  : — 
Gouverneur  Morris,  William  Few,  James  Madison,  and  others.* 

In  the  Na\y  were  : — Commodore  Hopkins,  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  others. 

We  thus  see,  that  there  were  14  Generals,  7  Colonels,  and 
a  number  of  subordinate  officers,  of  the  Cambrian  race  and 
name  engaged  in  the  Revolution. 

The  history  of  their  heroic  deeds  would  fill  volumes. 

All  we  can  do,  on  the  present  occasion,  will  be  to  notice  a 
few  of  the  most  prominent  among  them. 

We  commence  with  General  Wayne  who,  from  his  daring 
acts  of  courage,  was  called  "  Mad  Anthony."  He  was  a  Cymro 
by  descent,  on  both  his  father's  and  his  mother's  side  ;  the  lat- 
ter bore  the  name  of  Giddings  or  Gethings,pronoimced  in  Welsh 
Gething.  He  was  born  in  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1745,  and  was  educated  in  Philadelphia  and,  like  Washington, 
assumed  the  profession  of  a  surveyor.  In  1773,  he  entered 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  ;  but,  soon  after,  relinquished 
his  post  and  entered  the  field,  as  a  soldier,  in  1775.  He  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  Colonel,  and  went  with  General 
Thomas  to  Canada.  At  the  close  of  the  campaign  he  was  ap- 
pointed brigadier-general.  He  was  with  Washington  at  the 
hard-fought  battles  of  Brandywine,  Germantown,  and  Mon- 
mouth, in  all  of  which  he  was  distinguished  for  his  valor. 

One  of  the  bravest  exploits  of  the  Revolutionary  war  was 
his  capture,  by  storm,  of  Stony  Point,  on  the  Hudson  river ; 
which  filled  the  country  with  joy  and  admiration.  His  watch- 
word, on  that  occasion,  borrowed  from  the  enemy,  was  "  the 
fort  is  our  own."  He  announced  his  victory  in  the  following 
laconic  letter  to  the  commander-in-chief : 

*  At  a  later  period  were  Commodores  Rogers,  Perry,  Jacob  Jones,  and  Ap 
Catesby  Jones. 
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"  Stony  Point,  I6th  July,  1779. 
2  o'clock,  A.  M. 
Dear  General : — 

The  Fort  and  Garrison,  with  Col.  Johnson,  are  ours.     Our  officers  and 
men  behaved  like  men  who  are  determined  to  be  free. 

Yours,  most  sincerely, 

ANTHONY  WAYNE. 
General  Washington." 

In  1781,  he  co-operated  with  General  Lafayette,  at  the 
South ;  and  was  at  the  capture  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  at  York- 
town. 

In  1795,  he  succeeded  General  St.  Clair  in  command  of 
the  north-west  army,  and  severely  chastised  the  Indians. 

He  was  satirized  by  Major  Andre,  not  long  before  his  cap- 
ture and  execution,  in  a  poetical  effusion,  called  the 'Cow  Chase,'' 
the  last  couplet  of  which  was  as  follows  . — 

"And  now  I've  closed  my  epic  strain, 
I  tremble  as  I  show  it, 
Lest  this  same  warrior  drover  Wayne 
Should  ever  catch  the  poet." 

Andre,  while  under  arrest  and  about  to  be  condemned,  pen- 
ned the  following : — 

"  When  the  epic  strain  was  sung. 
The  poet,  by  the  neck,  was  hung, 
And,  to  his  cost,  he  finds  too  late, 
The  dung-born  tribe  decide  his  fate." 

After  having  filled  many  distinguished  positions  in  civil  life, 
he  died,  in  1796,  aged  51  years  ;  and  lies  buried  at  Radnor 
church,  in  Delaware  County  ;  which  was  erected  by  Welsh 
settlers,  in  1717,  in  what  was  called  "  The  Welsh  Tract." 

General  Daniel  Morgan's  career,  at  the  head  of  a  brave  ri- 
fle brigade,  during  the  Revolution,  is  too  well  known  to  require 
an  extended  notice. 

This  "  Waggoner  General,"  as  he  was  called,  descended 
from  a  Welsh  family  ;  and  was  born  in  New  Jersey,  in  1737, 
and  at  an  early  age  emigrated  to  Virginia.  He  was  a  private 
,  soldier  in  Braddock's  expedition.  His  early  occupation  was  that 
of  a  waggoner.  He  distinguished  himself  at  Quebec  with  Mont- 
gomery and  Arnold,  and  was  taken  prisoner.     After  his  ex- 
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change  he  was  made  colonel  of  the  11th  Virginia  regiment,  in 
which  his  own  Rifle  company  was  incorporated.  His  subse- 
quent services  were  of  the  most  heroic  and  brilliant  character. 
He  performed  great  services  at  Stillwater,  when  Burgoyne 
was  defeated ;  and  by  his  subsequent  victory  over  Tarleton, 
at  the  battle  of  the  Cowpens,  in  S.  Carolina,  he  gave  the  first 
check  to  the  victorious  British  army  in  that  quarter. 

This  important  victory  imparted  new  courage  to  the  droop- 
mg  spirits  of  the  patriots,  and  inspired  them  with  fresh  hopes. 
Congress  voted  him  a  gold  medal,  in  token  of  respect  for  his 
services.  He  served  under  Gates  and  Green  at  the  South,  and 
was  in  many  of  the  hardest  fought  battles.  On  one  of  the  flags 
of  his  Rifle  corps  was  inscribed,  "  Liberty  or  Death."  His 
Rifle  company  was  the  first  ever  organized  in  the  country. 
He  died  at  Winchester,  Virginia,  in  1802,  aged  67. 

General  Isaac  Shelby,  whose  ancestors  came  from  Wales, 
was  born  in  Maryland,  in  1750.  His  profession  was  that  of  a 
surveyor.  His  services  in  defence  of  Liberty  were  as  heroic 
as  they  were  valuable.  He  was  with  his  father,  Evan  Shelby, 
at  Point  Pleasant,  in  1774  ;  and  first  entered  the  Continental 
service  as  captain  of  a  company  of  Virginia  minute  men.  Hfe 
became  afterwards  attached  to  the  commissary  department. 
One  of  his  most  brilliant  actions  was  the  defeat  of  Furgerson 
at  the  battle  of  King's  Mountain,  when  in  command  of  a  regi- 
ment. He  afterwards  served  with  Marion,  and  was  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Monks'  Corner.  After  having  served  in  the  Legislature 
of  North  Carolina,  he  removed  to  Kentucky,  where  he  assisted 
in  forming  its  Constitution,  and  was  subsequently  Governor  of 
the  State. 

He  again  entered  the  service  of  the  United  States,  in  1812, 
at  62  years  of  age  ;  and  marched  to  Lake  Erie  at  the  head  of 
G,000  Volunteers,  and  served  during  the  war  with  courage, 
activity,  and  honor  to  his  country.  For  his  brilliant  conduct 
at  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  Congress  voted  him  a  gold  medal. 
He  was  afterwards  off'ered  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War,  by 
President  Monroe  ;  but  he  was  compelled  to  decline  it,  on  the 
ground  of  his  advanced  years.  He  died,  in  Kentucky,  at  the 
ase  of  76. 
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General  John  Cadwallader  was  of  a  Welsh  family,  and  born 
in  Philadelphia.  He  received  the  appointment  of  brigadier- 
general,  in  1777  ;  and  bravely  fought  at  the  battles  of  Prince- 
ton, Brandywine,  and  Monmouth.  He  fought  a  duel  with  Gen- 
eral Conway,  because  he  had  intrigued  with  Gates  against 
Washington,  and  was  severely  wounded.  He  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Maryland,  became  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  and 
died,  in  1786,  aged  43  ;  and  was  wealthy  and  liberal  to  a 
fault. 

Major  General  Charles  Lee,  who  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  Revolutionary  war  was  second  in  command  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, was  born  in  Wales,  in  1731. 

He  adopted  the  military  profession  early  in  life,  and  acqui- 
red a  knowledge  of  several  continental  languages.  He  came 
to  America,  in  1756,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars 
against  the  French  and  Indians.  He  dwelt,  for  a  time,  with 
the  Mohawk  Indians  ;  and  was  made  a  chief  of  the  tribe  under 
the  name,  in  Mohawk  dialect,  of  "  Boiling  Water."  In  1762, 
he  bore  a  colonel's  commission  and  served  under  Burgoyne  in 
Portugal.  He  returned  to  England,  engaged  in  politics,  and 
afterwards  rambled  all  over  Europe.  He  met  with  a  favorable 
reception  everywhere,  and  finally  became  aid  to  Poniatowski, 
king  of  Poland.  He  afterwards  went  with  the  king's  ambas- 
sador to  Turkey  ;  and  from  thence  returned,  in  1773,  via  Paris 
to  America,  and  purchased  lands  in  Virginia.  Resigning  his 
commission  in  the  British  army,  he  received  the  appointment  of 
major-general  in  the  Continental  service.  He  was  made  a 
prisoner  and  afterwards  exchanged  for  General  Prescott.  He 
had  all  the  Tories  of  Rhode  Island  arrested,  and  rendered 
many  important  services  before  Charleston  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  He  was  admitted  to  have  been  one  of  the 
ablest  Generals  in  the  Continental  army  ;  and  no  evidence  has 
ever  appeared  to  show  that  he  was  not  a  sincere  and  devoted 
republican.  As  a  Cymro,  he  loved  his  race,  and  boldly  de- 
nounced king  George  the  Third  ;  but  spoke  well  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  There  exists  no  evidence  that  he  ever  aspired  to 
be  commander-in-chief;  and  the  retreat  ordered  at  Monmouth^ 
it  was  said,  arose  from  a  misunderstanding  of  orders.  Washing- 
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ton's  mind  was,  probably,  poisoned  against  him,  by  those  who 
envied  his  position  and  were  disposed  to  look  upon  him  with 
unjust  suspicion.  After  his  suspension  from  command,  in  1780, 
his  republicanism  remained  to  the  last.  He  died  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  the  "  Slate  House,"  (at  one  time  the  residence  of  Wm. 
Penn),  October  2,  1781,  aged  51  ;  and  was  buried  in  the  Christ 
church  burial  ground  in  that  city  (Episcopal),where  also  sleep  the 
remains  of  General  Mercer,  Captain  Anthony  Morris,  and  Dr. 
Franklin.  He  died  poor.  His  last  words  were  : — "  Stand  by 
me,  Grenadiers ! "  The  history  of  his  Monmouth  trouble  remains 
to  be  written.  }^rf--.e.   -  .^i  ^-i^'..'-. 

General  Morgan  Lewis  was  the  son  of^a  native  of  Wales, 
and  was  a  well  known  citizen  of  New  York.  He  was  aid-de- 
camp to  General  Gates,  at  the  battle  of  Saratoga  ;  and,  on  the 
surrender  of  the  English  army  at  that  place,  was  requested  by 
him  to  receive  the  sword  of  General  Burgoyne.  In  Trumbull's 
picture  commemorative  of  the  event,  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Ca- 
pitol, at  Washington,  the  figure  of  General  Lewis  occupies  a 
prominent  position. 

His  honorable  military  and  other  public  services  are  too 
well  known  to  dwell  upon.  He  succeeded  DeWitt  Clinton's 
first  term,  as  Governor  of  the  State.  In  1838,  he  became 
President  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati, — an  institution 
founded  by  Washington, — and  was  its  first  President ;  having 
been  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Col. 
Aaron  Ogden,  of  New  Jersey. 

He  was  also  the  first  President  of  the  St.  David's  Benevolent 
Society,  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  ;  the  members  of  which 
hold  his  memory  in  grateful  remembrance.  His  portrait  hangs 
in  the  Governor's  room  of  the  New  York  City  Hall ;  while 
his  sword,  with  another  portrait,  remains  in  the  possession  of 
Daniel  L.  Jones,  Esqr.,  a  member  of  the  St.  David's  Society. 

General  Lewis  died  on  the  7th  May,  1844,  in  his  90th  year, 
beloved  and  respected  by  all. 

General  Andrew  Lewis  was  from  a  Welsh  family,  and  born 
in  Virginia.  Himself  and  five  brothers  were  with  Washington 
when  General  Braddock  was  defeated  by  the  French  and  In- 
dians, and  afterwards  served  during  the  war  of  the  American 
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Revolution.  He  was  a  major  in  Washington's  Virginia  regi- 
ment, and  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  commander  for  his  skill 
and  bravery,  having  commanded  at  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant, 
in  1774. 

When  Washington  was  appointed  commander-in-chief,  he 
recommended  Colonel  Lewis  for  the  office  of  major-general ; 
but  he  was,  by  some  means,  overlooked  at  the  time,  and  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  brigadier-general.  He  drove  Dunsmore 
from.  Gwynn's  Island,  in  1776.  He  resigned  his  commission, 
in  1780,  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  soon  after  died. 

General  Wm.  R.  Davie,  though  born  in  England,  in  1756, 
was  said  to  be  of  Welsh  descent,  as  his  name  imports.  He 
came  to  the  United  States  at  five  years  of  age,  and  was  adopted 
by  an  uncle  in  South  Carolina  and  graduated  at  Princeton,  in 
1776  ;  and  soon  after  commenced  the  study  of  Law,  at  Salis- 
bury, N.  Carolina,  but  abandoned  it  for  the  field  ;  and,  in  1779, 
he  was  attached  to  Pulaski's  Legion,  as  lieutenant  of  horse. 
He  headed  a  cavalry  troop  at  the  engagement  of  Hanging  Rock, 
Ramsey's  Mills,  and  Wahabs'  plantation  ;  and  was  commissary 
to  General  Green  at  the  battles  of  Guilford,  Hob  Kirk's  Hill, 
and  Ninety-six.  In  1786,  he  resumed  the  profession  of  Law, 
having  married  into  the  family  of  General  Allen  Jones. 

General  Otho  H.  Williams,  was  born  in  Prince  George 
County,  Maryland,  in  1768.  His  ancestors  came  to  that  col- 
ony from  Wales.  He  was  left  an  orphan  at  twelve  years  of 
age  and  entered  a  Rifle  corps  as  lieutenant,  when  the  Revo- 
lution broke  out,  went  to  Boston  under  Colonel  Cresap, 
rapidly  rose  to  the  rank  of  major,  and  fought  with  distinction 
at  Fort  Washington  ;  where  he  was  wounded  and  captured,  and 
subsequently  suffered  by  the  horrors  of  the  Provost  Prison,  in 
New  York  ;  but  was  afterwards  exchanged  for  Major  Ack- 
land,  captured  at  Saratoga.  He  then  proceeded  to  take  com- 
mand of  a  Maryland  mounted  regiment,  and  became  adjutant 
to  General  Green.  He  covered  himself  with  glory  at  the  bat- 
les  of  Guildford  and  Eutaw  Springs.  At  the  latter  place,  he 
led  the  celebrated  charge  which  swept  the  field  and  gained  the 
bloody  victory  at  Eutaw  ;  and  opened  the  gates  of  Charles- 
ton to  the  Continental  troops.     Congress  conferred  on  him  the 
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rank  of  brigadier-general.    This  brave  officer  died  in  Maryland, 
in  July,  1794. 

;  ^     General  Edward  Stephens  was  of  a  Welsh  family,  and  a 
distinguished  officer  of  the  American  Revolution. 

He  was  a  brigadier-general  in  the  Virginia  forces,  to  which 
State  he  belonged. 

To  his  consummate  coolness  and  courage  at  the  battle  of 
Guildford  may  be  ascribed  the  preservation  of  Green's  army, 
from  total  route  aud  ruin.  He  posted  40  riflemen  20  paces  in 
the  rear  of  his  command,  and  ordered  them  to  shoot  down  the 
first  man  who  should  retreat  from  the  ranks. 

When  the  militia  placed  in  front  precipitately  fled,  panic- 
stricken,  he  preserved  the  courage  of  his  men,  by  telling  them 
that  they  had  been  ordered  to  fall  back  :  and  opened  his  lines 
to  let  them  pass.  He  then  gave  the  advancing  English  a  des- 
perate reception,  and  was  shot  through  the  thigh.  His  decided 
movements  enabled  the  regular  American  troops  to  stand  firm, 
and  to  retire  in  good  order  from  one  of  the  hardest  fought  bat- 
tles of  the  Revolution. 

He  was,  also,  in  the  battles  of  Great  Bridge,  Brandywine, 
and  Germantown,  and  at  the  siege  of  York.  His  whole  deport- 
ment is  said  to  have  been  marked  by  chivalry,  benevolence, 
and  nobleness  of  soul.  He  died,  in  1820,  aged  76,  without  an 
enemy  and  lamented  by  all. 

General  John  Thomas  was  born  in  Massachusets,  and  was 
of  Welsh  descent.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  war,  and 
particularly  under  Washington  before  Boston,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  that  city  on  its  evacuation  by  the  British.  He  com- 
menced his  military  career  in  the  war  against  the  French,  and 
was  at  the  siege  of  Quebec.  While  under  Washington  he  oc- 
cupied Dorchester  heights,  subsequently  became  major-gen- 
eral ;  and  died,  greatly  lamented,  with  small-pox,  at  Chambly, 
Canada,  during  the  progress  of  the  war. 

General  Joseph  Williams  descended  from  a  Welsh  family, 
and  belonged  to  Norwich,  Connecticut.  He  took  an  active 
part  on  the  patriot  side,  and  subsequently  spent  much  of  his 
time  in  organizing  and  disciplining  the  militia  of  New  London 
County.     He  had  three  brothers  in  the  Continental  service, — 
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Isaac,  Frederic,  and  Benjamin.  Frederic  was  killed  in  New 
York,  in  1776  ;  and  Benjamin  died  in  >he  Jersey  Prison  Ship, 
and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  church-yard,  in  New  York. 

General  Joseph  Williams  was  the  father  of  the  late  Edwin 
Williams,  deceased,  who  was  a  worthy  and  valuable  member 
of  the  St.  David's  Benevolent  Society ;  whose  amiable  dispo- 
sition endeared  him  to  all  its  members  and  to  a  large  circle  of 
friends.  His  literary  labors  and  attainments  were  of  no  ordi- 
nary character,  and  many  monuments  of  his  industry  in  the 
field  of  literary  labor  remain.  At  the  time  of  his  decease,  in 
the  prime  of  life  and  manhood,  he  was  engaged  in  preparing 
an  address  on  the  genius  and  character  of  the  Weish  people, 
in  which  he  had  made  considerable  progress.  Unfortunately 
for  him  and  for  this  Society,  this  true  Cymro  was  called  sud- 
denly from  his  work  and  gathered  to  his  fathers. 

General  Richard  Winn  was  descended  from  a  Welsh  fam- 
ily, and  was  born  in  Virginia.  He  entered  the  patriot  service 
in  1775,  and  fought  at  Hanging  Rock,  where  he  was  wounded. 
He  served  with  honor  during  the  war,  and  at  its  close  was  ap- 
pointed first  brigadier,  and  then  major-general,  of  militia  ;  and 
died  in  Tenessee,  in  1812  or  1813. 

We  might  name  other  General  officers,  including  Ebenezer 
Stephens,  etc.,  but  we  must  pass  on. 

Among  the  colonels  and  other  subordinate  officers,  we  can 
only  briefly  allude  to  Colonel  David  Humphreys,  who  was  dis 
tinguished  during  the  war,  and  was  both  a  poet  and  historian 
He  entered  the  field  as  aid-de-camp  to  General  Putnam,  after 
wards  became  aid-de-camp  to  General  Washington,  and  re 
mained  a  member  of  his  military  family  to  the  end  of  the  war 
He  often  made  Mount  Vernon  his  home,  and  had  the  unreser 
ved  confidence  of  the  General  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

He  went  with  Mr.  Jefierson  to  France,  as  Secretary  of  Le- 
gation, in  1784.  For  his  valor  at  Yorktown,  Congress  honored 
him  with  a  sword.  He  went  as  Minister  to  Portugal  in  1790, 
and  to  Spain  in  1794.  He  took  command  of  the  militia  in 
Connecticut,  in  1812  ;  and  soon  after,  died  suddenly,  of  an  or- 
ganic afiection. 

If  time  permitted,  we  could  bring  to  your  notice  a  numbei 
of  other  officers  of  the  rank  of  colonels,  majors,  captains,  and 
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lieutenants  of  the  Cambrian  race,  who  figured  at  this  eventful 
period.  Among  them  were  Colonel  Lambert  Cadwallader, 
Colonel  James  Williams,  who  fell  at  Benington,  Captain  Rog- 
ers, and  Captain  Anthony  Morris. 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  no  Cymry  or  descendants  of 
Cymry  ever  turned  traitor  to  the  cause  they  had  espoused. 

Among  the  clergymen  of  Welsh  origin,  at  that  period,  was 
the  Reverend  David  Jones,  whose  life  and  services  were  too 
remarkable  to  pass  over. 

His  ancestors,  on  his  father's  and  mother's  side,  came  from 
Wales  and  settled,  in  the  last  century,  on  the  "Welsh  Tract,"  in 
Delaware  Co.,  Pa. ;  but  David  himself  was  born  in  White  Clay 
Creek  Hundred,  Newcastle  Co.,  in  the  State  of  Delaware,  in 
1736.  He  was  educated  for  the  ministry  as  a  Baptist,  and 
for  many  years  had  charge  of  a  congregation  in  New  Jersey. 
He  went  as  a  missionary  among  the  Shawnee  and  DelaAvare 
Indians,  in  1772  and  1773.  One  of  his  companions,  while  de- 
scending the  Ohio  in  a  canoe,  was  General  George  Rogers 
Clarke.  Returning  from  his  mission,  he  espoused  the  patriot 
cause  :  and  afterwards  settled  over  a  congregation  in  Chester, 
Pennsylvania.  On  the  day  of  a  Continental  fast  and  prayer,  he 
preached  a  sermon  before  Colonel  Dewey's  Regiment,  and 
took  for  his  subject: — '^Defensive  War  in  a  just  cause,  sin- 
less." It  was  published  and  extensively  circulated,  and  did 
much  good  in  exciting  the  spirits  of  the  patriots. 

In  1776,  he  received  the  appointment  of  chaplain  to  Colo- 
nel St.  Clair's  regiment,  which  was  ordered  to  the  north-west, 
and  was  on  duty  with  the  colonel  at  Ticonderoga,  when  the 
enemy  was  momentarily  expected  from  Crown  Point.  On  Sun- 
day, October  2nd,  1776,  before  the  attack  was  made,  he  deliv- 
ered a  characteristic  discourse  ;  which  produced  a  power- 
ful effect  upon  the  troops.  He  urged  them,  in  overpowering 
strains  of  eloquence,  to  put  their  trust  in  the  God  of  battles,  and 
in  the  justice  of  their  holy  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
— All  who  fell  would  be  remembered  as  martyrs  to  freedom, 
while  the  love  of  liberty  remained  in  the  breast  of  man. — He 
invoked  blessings  from  Heaven  on  those  who  should  valiantly 
contend  against  the  foe  ;  and  anathemas  on  those  who  should 
faint,  fail,  or  runaway  in  the  hour  of  struggle  ;   concluding  as 
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follows  : — "  A7id  may  the  God  of  all  grace,  in  whom  we  live,  en- 
able us,  in  defence  of  our  country,  to  acquit  ourselves  like  men, 
to  His  honor  and  praise.     Amen.''''* 

While  with  General  Wayne,  he  saw  an  English  dragoon 
alight  and  go  into  a  house  for  refreshments — when  he  went  to 
his  horse,  took  the  pistols  from  the  holsters,  went  into  the 
house,  made  a  prisoner  of  the  dragoon,  and  marched  him  into 
camp — which  drew  from  the  General  a  compliment  for  the 
bravery  of  his  minister. 

He  was  chaplain  to  General  Gates  and  was  afterwards  with 
General  Wayne,  in  the  Indian  campaign  to  the  north-west  ter- 
ritory ;  and  was  at  the  massacre  of  Paoli,  where  he  narrowly 
escaped  death.  He  was  at  the  battles  of  Brandywine,  Ger- 
mantown,  and  Monmouth  ;  and  was  with  the  army  at  Valley 
Forge,  and  in  all  the  subsequent  campaigns,  up  to  the  capture 
of  Lord  Cornwallis,  at  Yorktown. 

When  the  war  of  1812  broke  out,  he  again  took  the  field  as 
chaplain,  under  Generals  Brown  and  Wilkinson,  at  the  age  of 
76,  and  served  to  its  close. 

His  last  public  act  was  to  address  the  people  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Paoli  monument.  He  died  in  February,  1820,  aged 
84,  and  was  buried  at  the  great  Valley  church,  in  sight  of  Valley 
Forge  t 

Reverend  Samuel  Davies  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  be- 
came President  of  Princeton  college.  Washington's  miracu- 
lous escape,  at  Braddock's  defeat,  caused  the  Indians  to  think 
(who  repeatedly  fired  at  him  without  effect)  that  he  bore  a 
charmed  life.  Mr.  Davies,  when  speakmg  before  the  Volun- 
teer company  soon  after  the  battle,  used  the  following  prophetic 
language,  in  allusion  to  the  then  Colonel  Washington  : — "  I 
cannot  but  hope,  that  Providence  has  hitherto  preserved  him 
in  so  signal  a  manner,  for  some  important  service  to  his  coun- 
try." 

General  Washington,  in  his  family  associations,  was  con- 
nected in  the  tenderest  ties  of  relationship  with  the  descend- 
ants of  Welsh  families.  His  wife,  Martha,  or  "  Patsy,"  as  he 
familiarly  called  her,  was  said  to  have  been  the  grand-daughter 

*  See  his  Address  in  the  Appendix. 

t  See  Lossing's  Pictorial  Field-Book  of  the  American  Revolution. 
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of  the  Reverend  Orlando  Jones,  who  came  to  Virginia  from 
Wales.  Orlando  is  the  continental  equivalent  for  Roland,  an 
old  Cambrian  name.  Colonel  Fielding  Lewis,  of  Welsh  des- 
cent, married  his  sister ;  and  his  son,  George  Washington  Lewis 
was  commander  of  the  General's  life  guard. 

We  have  seen  where  the  Cymry  were  in  days  that 
"  tried  men's  souls."  Where  are  they  now  1  There  are,  prob- 
ably, 40,000  or  50,000  natives  of  Wales  in  the  United  States  ; 
yet,  we  know  not  one  of  them  who  holds  office  under  our 
Government. 

Among  the  200  or  300  foreign  consulates  containing  ap- 
pointments from  all  other  civilized  nations,  and  from  some  that 
are  uncivilized,  not  a  native  of  Wales  appears  in  the  "  Blue 
Book."  Why  so  ?  Because,  next  to  street-begging,  they  des- 
pise office-begging,  as  the  most  degrading  to  a  freeman. 

Like  Crittenden,  they  only  bow  the  knee  to  God,  but  never 
to  political  demagogues  for  the  sake  of  office.  In  the  language 
of  their  historian,  Thomas  Roscoe,  "they  know  nothing  of  ser- 
vility, and  as  little  of  arrogance." 

They  are  found  at  their  industrial  pursuits — on  their  farms, 
in  their  shops,  or  at  other  honest  and  honorable  labor,  working 
out  their  own  independence  ;  but  never  begging  for  office  or 
charity,  or  existing  in  public  alms-houses.  With  personal  lib- 
erty, they  still  adhere  to  the  traditions  of  their  fathers  and  cher- 
ish their  ancient  love  of  freedom. 

Oh  !  it  would  have  been  a  glorious  vision  to  the  brave 
Prince  Llewelyn,  when  life  was  ebbing  through  his  bleeding 
woimds,  as  he  sank  by  treachery  into  the  arms  of  death,  if  he 
could  have  foreseen,  that  while  the  evening  sun  was  shedding 
its  last  rays  on  his  native  hills,  it  was  then  pouring  forth  its 
beams  in  noon-day  splendor  on  a  land  where  his  posterity  should 
again  unsheath  the  sword  for  liberty;  and  through  a  long,  dark, 
and  bloody  struggle,  assist  in  establishing  the  imperishable 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty — principles,  cherished 
for  so  many  centuries  among  his  beloved  Cymry,  to  be  after- 
wards disseminated  in  other  countries. 

Fair  and  lovely  Cambria  !  how  fondly  thy  children  love 
thee — how  they  linger  and  hope  for  thee  ! 

They  look  to  the  West  for  a  home — they  gaze  upon  thy  smi- 
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ling  valleys — thy  pretty  villages  and  neat  cottages,  beside  thy 
gambolling  brooks — it  may  be,  for  the  last  time.  The  cuckoo's 
plaintive  wail — it  may  be,  is  to  be  heard  by  them  no  more. 
Their  little  church  bell  has  sounded  its  last  mellow  peal  for 
them.  Their  infantile  play  grounds,  where  they  sported  with 
wild  flowers  and  listened  to  the  happy  tunes  of  the  wandering 
harper,  are  about  to  disappear  forever. 

They  stand,  it  may  be,  on  the  deck  of  a  ship  bound  to  Am- 
erica. As  the  sun  sinks  to  the  west  and  illumines  with  its  rays, 
for  the  last  time  it  may  be  to  them,  the  distant  peaks  of  Snow- 
don  and  PlinJimmon  ; — they  bid  a  final  adieu  to  long-cherished 
memories.  Amidst  such  a  sense  of  bereavement,  they  have 
but  one  consolation  left,  and  that  is  the  thought,  that  they  go  to 
a  land  of  freedom,  which  the  blood  of  their  race  was  so  freely 
poured  out  to  redeem. 

In  parting  with  their  native  country,  they  can  still  exclaim 
in  the  language  of  an  exquisite  poetess,  Mrs.  Felicia  He- 
mans,  whose  home  was  in  Wales  : — 

"  1  bless  thee  ;  but,  not  for  the  beauty  which  dwells 
In  the  heart  of  thy  hills,  on  the  rocks  of  thy  shore, 
And  not  for  the  memory,  still  deep  in  thy  dells, 
Of  the  bard  and  the  hero,  the  mighty  of  yore  ; 
And  not  for  the  songs  of  those  proud  ages  fled, 
Green  land  !  poet  land  of  my  home  and  my  dead. 

*'  1  bless  thee  for  all  the  true  bosoms  that  beat 

Where'er  a  low  hamlet  smiles  up  to  the  skies: 
For  thy  cottage-hearth  burning  the  stranger  to  greet, 

For  the  love  that  shines  forth  from  thy  children's  kind  eyes: 
May  the  blessings,  like  sunshine,  around  thee  be  spread, 
As  I  leave  thee,  thou  land  of  my  home  and  my  dead ! " 
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[Note    1.] 

The  preservation  of  a  language  in  living  use  among  a 
people,  from  primitive  ages  to  the  present  era,  affords  a  strong 
evidence,  that  they  were  never  conquered. 

"  The  Welsh  have  been  in  possession  of  a  country  and  its 
language  for  2,400  years,  without  commixture  of  any  other 
tongue  amongst  it ;  which,  perhaps,  is  the  greatest  argument 
that  can  be  given,  of  a  country's  never  having  been  entirely  sub- 
dued by  a  foreign  power." — See  History  of  the  Society  of  An- 
cient Britons,  in  a  letter  to  his  countrymen,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Jones,  K.  T.     London  :   1717. 

[Note  2.] 
While  all  the  languages  spoken  in  the  ages  of  Greece 
and  Rome  have  either  been  corrupted  or  ceased  to  have  a  liv- 
ing, spoken,  and  written  existence,  we  find  the  Welsh  has  been 
maintained  in  its  native  purity  and  simplicity  in  the  Principal- 
ity of  Wales ;  where,  it  is  said,  to  form  the  daily  language  of 
three-fourths  of  its  inhabitants.  In  their  churches  in  Wales 
and  in  America,  sermons  are  preached  and  hymns  are  sung, 
every  Sabbath,  in  the  language  in  which  Caractacus  addressed 
Claudius  Caesar  at  Rome,  when  carried  before  him  a  prisoner 
in  chains,  A.  D.  51.     Tacitus  says : — 

"  On  that  trying  occasion  Caractacus  alone  was  superior  to 
misfortune.  With  a  countenance  still  unaltered— not  a  symp- 
tom of  fear  appearing — no  sorrow,  no  condescension,  he  be- 
haved with  dignity  even  in  ruin.  Being  placed  before  the  tri- 
bunal on  which  was  seated  the  Emperor  Claudius,  he  ad- 
dressed him  as  follows : — '  Had  the.  measure  of  my  success 
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been  answerabie  to  the  dignity  of  my  birth  and  to  the  great- 
ness of  my  possessions,  I  had  now  entered  this  city,not  as  a  pris- 
oner but  as  a  friend  ;  nor  would  you  have  disdained  an  alliance 
with  one  sprung  from  illustrious  ancestors  and  the  ruler  over 
many  nations.  My  present  condition  is  as  glorious  to  you  as  it 
is  humiliating  to  myself.  But  yesterday  I  possessed  oxen,  horses, 
arms,  and  riches.  Can  you  wonder  that  I  did  not  tamely  sur- 
render them?  If  you,  Romans,  aspire  to  universal  dominion, 
does  it  follow  that  all  men  must  willingly  become  your  slaves  1 
Had  I  submitted  to  you  without  a  struggle,  neither  my  own  fall 
nor  your  success  would  have  been  so  illustrious.  And  now 
should  you  resolve  to  put  me  to  death,  my  story  will  soon  be 
forgotten.  Preserve  me,  and  my  name  shall  live  an  eternal  in- 
stance of  your  clemency." — Tacitus,  Annals,  lib.  xii,  chaps.  36, 
37. — See  Thackeray's  Introduction  of  Christianity  into  Brit- 


This  brave  old  British  warrior  fought  and  defied  the  Roman 
power  in  Britain  for  nine  years,  and  was  by  treachery  (not  by 
conquest)  finally  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Emperor. 

"  Dull  as  Claudius'  feelings  usually  were,  he  was  struck 
with  admiration  "  by  the  bold  speech  of  his  prisoner,  and  or- 
dered his  chains  to  be  immediately  taken  off,  and  at  once  par- 
doned him  and  all  his  family. 

Mr.  Thomas  Roscoe  in  his  "  Wanderings  and  Excursions' 
in  Wales,"  says,  in  his  Introduction  to  his  first  volume,  devoted 
to  North  Wales,  (his  second  volume  being  devoted  to  South 
Wales)— 

"  Severe  mental  toil,  like  physical  labor,  is  thought  to  give 
the  truest  relish  to  intervals  of  enjoyment  and  repose.  Relax- 
ation and  pleasure  were  my  chief  objects,  yet,  strange  to  say, 
a  strange  feeling  of  the  fleeting  tenure  of  all  human  enjoyments 
filled  my  heart,  as  I  again  bent  my  steps  towards  the  ancient 
retreats  of  British  independence.  This  term  is  appropriately 
applied  to  Wales.  It  never  has  been  conquered.  Its  annexa- 
tion to  England  in  the  time  of  the  first  Edward,  by  means  of  a 
prince  born  in  Carnarvon;  and  the  descent  of  the  English  sov- 
ereigns from  Catharine,  queen  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  who  mar- 
ried Owen  Tudor,  and  whose  son  was  known  as  the  Ear! 
of  Richmond,  ascended  the  throne  as  Henry  the  Seventh, 
give  to  the  Cambrians  a  property  in  the  kingdom,  which  the 
Saxons,  perhaps,  would  look  for  in  vain.  And  it  is  worthy  ol 
remark,  that  the  present  Queen  of  England  inherits  the  name 
as  well  as  the  throne  of  a  British  princess  and  heroine — Boad- 
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icea — the  Latinized  form  of  Buddug,  signifying  Victoria  or 
Victory." 

The  invasion  of  the  Roman  Empire  by  the  northern  tribes 
of  Goths  and  Visgoths,  and  subsequently  of  Western  and  Sou- 
thern Germany,  and  finally  the  eastern  portions  of  England  and 
portions  of  France,  by  their  Teutonic  offshoots  known  as  Saxons 
and  Franks,  resembled  somewhat  the  conquest  of  other  bran- 
ches of  the  Cymry  on  the  Euxine  ;  including  the  Greeks  far- 
ther south  by  the  Turks  :  with  this  difference,  that  the  former 
brought  no  prophet,  religion,  or  laws  with  them  by  which  to 
displace  all  others  existing  in  the  countries  they  invaded.  With 
improveable  intellects,  strengthened  by  free  crossing  with  the 
Cymry  in  the  north  of  Europe,  or  Cimbrioi  of  the  Greeks,  or 
Cimbrii  of  the  Romans,  or  Cymry  of  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Scot- 
land, they  were  disposed  to  adopt  the  laws  and  civilization  they 
found  in  the  countries  they  overrun.  In  England  they  adopted, 
in  the  sixth  century,  the  Christian  religion,  in  place  of  the 
wooden  god,Wo(len ;  in  whose  mythology  were  no  less  than  thirty 
other  deities,  male  and  female,  with  many  absurd  and  cruel  at- 
tributes, not  unattended  by  human  sacrifices.  Their  most  per- 
manent surviving  memento  is  found  in  their  well-known  Gothic 
architecture,  introduced  at  a  later  period,  and  which  is  more 
or  less  copied  by  all  Christian  nations  in  church-building  to 
the  present  day,  but  which  is  unsuitable  for  other  pur- 
poses. If  the  ancient  Greeks  were  earlier  civilized  than 
their  more  northern  brethren  of  the  Cambrian  race,  they  were 
earlier  and  more  hopelessly  conquered ;  first  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  afterwards  by  the  Turks.  Hence,  of  all  the  races 
ethnologically  related  to  or  cotemporaneous  with  the  ancient 
Greeks,  the  Welsh  are  the  only  portion  of  them  which  were 
never  conquered,  and  who  at  this  day  retain  a  country  and 
speak  a  language  which  they  possessed  probably  anterior  to  the 
fall  of  Troy  or  the  days  of  Homer.  As  links  in  ethnological 
science,  the  ancient  Briton  or  Welsh  language  and  the  ancient 
British  laws,  form  the  most  interesting  study  of  modern 
times. 

The  true  key  by  which  to  trace  out  the  ethnological  dis- 
tinctions which  characterize  the  inhabitants  of  the  west  of  Eu- 
rope, and  in  this  country,  is  to  be  found  in  the  study  of  their 
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languages.  And  as  the  Cymric  or  Ancient  Briton  is  the  oldest 
language  extant,  as  well  as  the  most  remarkable  for  its  primi- 
tive or  radical  construction  and  freedom  from  admixture  with 
other  tongues,  though  bearing  the  strongest  affinity  to  the  an- 
cient Greek,  it  must  afford  one  of  the  best  clues  to  the  proper 
study  of  ethnology. 

To  show  the  identity  between  the  language  of  Brittany  in 
France  and  the  Welsh,  Dr.  Owen  Pugh,  in  his  chapter  on 
British  names,  etc..  in  Vol.  II.  of  his  Dictionary  of  the  Welsh 
Language,  relates  the  following  incident : — 

"  A  vessel  from  Morlaix,  in  Brittany,  being  in  the  Thames,' 
in  1820,  the  captain  was  invited  to  come  and  hear  the  harp  by 
the  Cymrcigyddion.  One  of  the  members,  after  an  air  had  been 
played,  said  to  the  Breton,  in  Welsh,  "  Dyna  ganu  da."  To 
this  the  Breton,  replied,  "  Na;  dyna  chware  da  :  canu  a  genau, 
a  chware  a  thelyn."  So  that  the  Welshman  was  corrected  in 
his  speech  by  the  stranger,  thus  :  "  No  ;  that  is  good  playing  : 
it  is  singing  with  the  voice,  and  playing  with  the  harp." 

In  illustration  of  the  origin  and  character  of  the  Welsh,  we 
take  the  following  interesting  paragraph  from  Notes  and  Queries. 

"  The  Crimea  and  the  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers,  or  23d 
Regiment. — Thirty  centuries  since  the  Crimea  was  the  hunt- 
ing-ground of  the  Cimmerioi,  a  people  who,  on  the  invasion  of 
their  country  by  the  Scythians,  fought  a  desperate  battle  among 
themselves  on  the  question  of  resistance  or  non-resistance  ;  and 
then,  having  very  probably  become  hors  de  combat,  abandoned 
the  land  to  the  invaders.  This  circumstance  in  itself  seems 
sufficient  to  identify  the  Cimmerioi  with  the  Celtae,  whose  va- 
lor was  so  often  and  so  fatally  expended  on  internal  quarrels. 
'This  was  ever  the  great  error  of  the  Cymry,  or  Welsh,  who 
thus  appear  to  be  one  in  name  and  manners  with  the  ancient 
Cimmerioi.  The  traditions  of  the  Cymry  point  to  the  Gwlad 
yr  //«/■  (Summer  Land),  or  the  Crimea,  as  their  original  home, 
and  that  they  emigrated  under  their  leader  Hu  Gadarn,  seek- 
ing a  land  where  they  could  dwell  in  peace.  This  evidently 
alludes  to  the  Gwlad  yr  Haf  having  become  the  scene  of  war 
and  bloodshed  ;  and  their  wanderings  are  stated  to  have  con- 
tinued until  their  arrival  in  the  Island  of  Britain,  After  the 
revolutions  of  ages,  a  mighty  expedition  has  sailed  from  Britain 
and  landed  in  the  Crimea  ,  and  in  that  expedition  some  of  the 
descendants  of  the  Cimmerioi  have  returned  to  their  mam 
wlad  (mother-land),  where  many  of  them,  with  that  "  heroic 
gallantry"  which  has  conquered  on  numberless  fields  of  fame 
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have  fouglit  and  died,  and  been  covered  with  earth   among  the 
barrows  of  their  '  old  fathers.'  " 

The  courage  and  sufferings  of  this  noble  Regiment,  are  feel- 
ingly alluded  to  in  the  following  letter  from  Gen.  Arthur  Wynn 
Torrens,  himself  of  a  Welsh  family.  It  is  said,  that  when  Gen. 
Brown  saw  the  deadly  charge  the  Welsh  made  upon  the  Rus- 
sian Battery,  he  exclaimed,  "  Go  it  my  brave  Welsh,  I  will  re- 
member you." 

Field  of  Battle,  on  the  River  Alma,  Crimea,  21st  Sept.,  1854. 
My  Dear  Delme  ; — I  shall  wring  your  heart,  indeed,  and 
poor  Mrs.  RadclifTe's,  by  the  sad  intelligence  I  have,  alas,  to 
communicate.  Your  poor  dear  boy  fell  yesterday,  at  the  head 
of  the  company  which  he  commanded  (No.  1),  Avhile  gallantly 
leading  them  to  the  attack  of  a  Russian  entrenched  battery 
heavily  armed,  and  most  strongly  occupied.  Never  was  a  more 
noble  feat  of  arms  done  than  the  capture  of  this  battery  ;  and 
in  the  capture,  the  poor  dear  old  Welsh  were  foremost.  Their 
loss  has  been  frightful.  Chester,  Wynn,  Evans,  Conolly, 
my  poor  sister's  boy,  Harry  Anstruther,  Butler,  Radcliffe,  Young, 
were  all  killed  dead  at  the  same  moment,  and  within  a  space 
of  100  square  yards.  Applethwaite  (it  is  feared  mortally), 
Campbell,  Sayer,  Bathurst,  Stopton,  wounded ;  only  six  offi- 
cers remain  untouched,  and  nearly  200  men  are  hors  de  combat. 
The  exploit  was  noble,  indeed ;  but  what  a  sacrifice  !  The 
position  of  the  Russians  on  this  river  was  most  formidable  ;  it 
w&s  defended  by  40,000  men,  and  it  was  carried  in  two  hours 
and  a  half.  They  lost  great  numbers,  and  the  conduct  of  our 
army,  on  whom  the  brunt  of  the  thing  fell,  was  equal  to  anything 
that  it  has  ever  done.  The  French  behaved  admirably.  I  am 
heart  sick  at  the  loss  of  so  many  dear  and  valued  friends,  and 
at  the  thought  of  my  poor  sister's  anguish.  God  alone  can 
comfort  us  in  these  overwhelming  calamities,  and  to  his  Al- 
mighty will  let  us  humbly  bow.  Your  dear  boy  died  instantly, 
without  pain,  and  lies  buried  in  a  deep  grave  along  with  his 
comrades,  close  to  the  spot  where  he  so  nobly  died.  God  bless 
you  Delme.  May  He  comfort  and  support  you  both,  is  the 
prayer  of  your  old  friend  and  comrade. 

Arthur  W.  Torrens. 

P.  S.  Harry  Torrens  and  Bulwer  buried  him.  His  wound 
was  in  the  centre  of  his  breast.  He  lay  on  his  back,  and  his 
body  had  been  untouched  and  respected,  God  bless  and  save 
him.     His  face  was  calm,  with  almost  a  smile  upon  it. 

A.  W.  T. 

Geographical  Hues  do  not  change  the  ethnological  character 
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of  a  race.  They  may  change  its  allegiance  or  citizenship, 
but  not  its  peculiar  traits.  Otherwise,  the  offspring  of  Africans 
born  in  America,  would  lose  their  color.  The  descendants  of 
the  Teutonic  race,  and  of  that  portion  of  the  Irish  of  Milesian 
origin,  with  the  ofTspring  of  Spaniards,  &c.,  in  America,  can 
in  most  cases  be  distinctly  traced  for  generations,  by  their 
names,  and  distinguished  by  physiognomical  and  other  differ- 
ences of  character  :  the  stronger  the  temperament,  the  more 
permanent  the  race. 

As  before  stated,  the  true  ethnological  means  of  discrim- 
inating between  a  people,  is  found  in  their  language,  and  es- 
pecially in  their  names  for  persons  and  things.  Where  there 
is  little  or  no  affinity  between  these,  there  can  be  little  or  no 
affinity  in  the  races  themselves.  The  primitive  geographical 
names  given  by  the  aborigines  of  a  country  never  change,  un- 
less by  their  complete  obliteration  by  a  conquering  power. 
Hence,  the  ancient  British  names  given  to  mountains,  rivers, 
lakes,  &c.,  in  the  greater  part  of  Scotland,  Britain,  Wales, 
Cornwall,  Armorica,  Brittany  and  Gascony,  in  France,  remain 
with  few  corruptions,  to  the  present  time.  Such  is  the  Avon, 
Clyde,  Ta,  or  Tayn,  Tain,  or  Thames,  (an  opening  river),  Cum- 
brian mountains,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  in  Britain  and  Scotland  ; 
and  Mortaban,  Morlaix,  &c.,  in  Brittany,  France  ;  and  which, 
differ  widely  from  Teutonic, Milesian,  Spanish  or  Saxon  names, 
for  similar  places  or  localities.  All  the  west  of  Scotland,  and 
probably  the  north  of  Ireland,  according  to  historical  authority, 
with  large  portions  of  other  districts  in  Scotland,  were  at  one 
time  ocupied  by  the  Cymry  or  branches  of  this  race,  who  spoke 
the  Welsh,  or  Cymric  language.  The  river  Clyde,  pronounced 
m  Welsh  "  Kluid"  (peaceful  or  quiet),  was  so  named  by  the 
Welsh.  Aneurin  the  Welsh  poet  was  born  on  the  Clyde. 
Also  the  river  Ayr,  from  the  Welsh  word  air,  bright,  clear,  etc. 
— See  Knight's  Pictorial  History  of  England. 

The  Welsh  alphabet  has  no  K,  while  C  is  uniformly  sounded  as 
the  English  K  ;  hence,  the  English  word  "  cell,"  is  pronoimced 
in  Welsh  "  kell  ;"  and  "  Celt,"  is  pronounced  "  Kelt ;"  which 
means  a  wild  or  covert ;  and  hence,  a  people  like  the  Picts  of 
Scotland,  a  branch  of  the  Cymry  who  lived  in  wild  coverts,  or 
wilderness,  Avere  called  "  Kelts."     This,  being  a  purely  geo- 
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graphical  term,  has  been  adopted  by  persons  unacquainted  with 
the  Welsh  or  Cymric  tongue,  as  an  ethnological  term,  and 
made  to  embrace  dissimilar  races  in  language,  habits,  laws  and 
customs,  in  one  general  race,  calling  them  all  "  Celts,"  or 
•*  Kelts,"  after  the  ancient  Greek  term  Celta3,  of  probably  the 
same  import. 

Again,  the  Cymric  Avord  Gal,  means  a  people,  who  live  on 
a  plain,  champagne,  or  prairie  country  ;  hence,  the  Cymric 
branch  who  settled  in  France,  were  called  "  Gauls,"  by  the  Ro- 
mans. And  as  an  evidence  that  they  were  the  same  people  as 
the  Britons,  Caesar  mentions  that  the  religion,  and  customs  of 
the  two  were  similar,  and  that  the  latter  nniformly  were  the  al- 
lies and  friends  of  the  Gauls  against  the  Romans  ;  and  that  in 
fighting  the  Gauls  he  generally  found  British  allies  in  their 
ranks  sent  over  from  Britain  ;  hence  his  plea  for  the  necessity 
of  invading  the  latter. 

From  the  best  lights  of  history,  we  find  that  the  Cambrian 
race  left  the  Krimea,  and  migrated  West,  passing  along  the 
Danube,  and  by  the  north  of  Italy,  leaving  here  and  there  colo- 
nies behind  them,  one  of  which  was  called  the  Wendi,  living  on 
the  Elbe,  in  Lusatia,  in  Germany,  and  who  speak  to  this  day  a 
slightly  corrupted  Welsh  language,  and  the  Cimbrii,  whom  the 
Romans  overcame,  and  whom  it  is  supposed  were  afterwards 
commingled  with  Sclaves  and  Teutons.*  The  great  body  of  the 
Cymry,  however,  reached  the  west  of  Europe.  That  branch 
which  settled  in  France  were  called  Gals  or  Gauls.  Another, 
who  colonized  Britain,  were  called  Britons,  and  those  who 
went  to  Scotland,  and  probably  to  the  north  of  Ireland,  at  a 
later  period,  were  called  Celts,  and  afterwards  by  the  Romans, 
transformed  into  Celtedonians  or  Caledonians. 

*  The  country  in  Germany  occupied  more  fully,  in  ancient  times  by  the 
Wendi,  cannot  now  be  very  clearly  defined.  Lusatia  embraced  the  upper 
branches  of  the  Elbe,  and  a  portion  of  Prussia,  the  chief  Protestant  government 
in  Europe.  Bautzen,  on  the  Elbe  near  Dresden,  in  Bavaria,  and  Glogan  in 
Prussia,  are  said  to  have  been  old  British  towns,  with  many  other  old  places 
in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia.  We  understand  from  a  German  scholar  and  anti- 
quarian, that  a  great  many  Wendi,  or  ancient  British  relicts  are  shown  in  the 
Museums  of  Dresden  and  Berlin,  and  that  remains  of  Druidical  altars,  exist  in 
various  ))arts  of  the  country.  It  was  supposed  that  the  north  of  England  and 
part  of  Scotland,  were  first  peopled  by  Cymry,  who  crossed  the  German  ocean, 
or  "  Hazy  Sea"  of  the  Welsh  Triads,  from  the  Elbe. 
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After  the  Saxon  invasion,  a  great  many  Britons  emigrated 
from  England  to  France  and  joined  their  countrymen  in  Brit- 
tany, Armorica  and  Gascony.  In  the  Basque  Provinces,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  population  is  said  to  be  of 
mixed  Welsh  descent. — See  2d  volume  of  Dr.  Owen  Pughe's 
Dictionary  and  Grammar  of  the  Welsh  language.     He  says : 

*'  The  meaning  of  '  Celt '  is  a  covert,  from  '  CeZ,'  a  Shelter  ; 
and  it  is  applied  to  woody  places,  as  opposed  to  Gal,  an  open 
place  or  plain." 

Again,  he  says,  vol.  2,  p.  57,  in  defining  the  Welsh  word, 

Gal:— 

"  It  means  a  plain  or  open  country.  The  Cymry,  though 
they  were  generally  careful  to  preserve  their  patronymic  name, 
were  often  called  after  names  of  the  country  they  inhabited ; 
the  two  most  universal  of  which  were  the  open  plains  and  the 
woods  ;  hence  the  terms  of  '  GaV  and  'Celt,''  with  the  various 
subdivisions  by  which  the  Cymry  were  known." 

Another  branch  of  the  Cymry  race  were  the  aborigines  of 
Holland  and  Belgium,  or  Flanders.  Many  Holland  names  in 
Geography,  and  of  persons  in  Flanders,  were  derived  from  the 
Cymry,  yet,  it  has,  by  its  admixture  with  that  of  other  races 
of  the  north  of  Europe,  disappeared  there  as  a  living  language 
while  it  is  retained  in  its  full  force  in  Cornwall,Wales,  in  Brit- 
tany, in  France,  and  partially  so  in  Gascony. 

The  Irish  called  themselves,  before  the  invasion  of  King 
Milesus  from  Spain,  '  Gaoidhel,'  in  Irish,  or  '  Gwydhel,'  in 
Welsh,  which  they  pronounce,  as  if  written,  'Goithel,'  but 
the  Irish  pronounce  it  'Gael' ;  and  the  Irish,who  write  on  their 
own  history,  in  this  age,  says  Dr.  Pughe,  "  take  the  liberty  to 
write  the  name, 'Gael,'  to  the  discredit  of  their  history;  with 
a  view  of  identifying  the  Irish  as  the  descendants  of  the  Gauls. 
'Gwydhel'  or  'Goithel,'  in  Welsh  means  a  wild  people,  living 
in  wild  or  unsubdued  thickets  or  wilderness  of  a  country." — 
See  Dii.  Owen  Pughe's  work,  above  referred  to. 

The  Irish  language  widely  differs  from  the  Cymric,  and 
Michael  O'Connor,  the  Irish  lexicographer,  makes  them  dis- 
tinct. The  Irish  contains  a  greater  number  of  Latin  words 
than  the  Welsh  ;  and  the  chief  similarity  between  them  is  found 
in  those  words  which  both  contain  that  are  similar  to  Latin 
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words.  The  Welsh  assimilates  with  the  ancient  Greek,  and 
contains  a  large  number  of  words  of  the  same  meaning  ;  while 
the  Irish  assimilates  more  to  the  Latin.  This  seems  strange, 
because  the  Romans  never  held  any  portion  of  Ireland,  while 
they  were  in  some  portion  of  Britain  for  nearly  400  years  ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  various  invasions  of  England,  the  Welsh 
language  is  proven  by  ancient  manuscripts  and  geographical 
names,  as  well  as  by  the  names  of  persons  and  the  record  cf 
events,  to  remain  essentially  the  same  as  that  which  existed  in 
the  time  of  the  Caesars.  The  Latin  words  in  the  Welsh,  or  what 
few  of  them  exist  in  it,  like  the  Greek  and  Welsh,  are  deriva- 
tive ;  while  the  Latin  spoken  by  the  Romans,  and  in  a  more 
imperfect  form  by  the  Spaniards,  from  whom  the  Latin  of  the 
Irish  was  probably  chiefly  derived,  are  mostly  arbitrary.  The 
Latinized  portion  of  the  Irish  tongue,  was  probably  carried 
to  Ireland,  by  King  Milesus  and  his  followers,  who  were 
called  Milesians  ;  and  who  overrun,  it  is  said,  the  greater  part 
of  the  southern  and  middle  portions  of  the  island.  Dr.  Pughe 
thinks  the  Latin  words  in  the  Welsh,  which  are  fewer  in  num- 
ber than  the  Greek,  were  derived  from  a  source  anterior  to  the 
Romans  themselves,  and  from  which  the  Latins  on  the  Tiber 
probably  obtained  it  in  common  with  them. 

The  historical  Triads  record  that  the  Cymry  came  to  Brit- 
ain and  another  colony  to  Armorica  and  Brittany  from  the  Cher- 
sonesus  Cimhrica,  or  Jutland. 

"  The  old  name  of  Hamburg  is  Treva,  and  of  which,  as  a 
Welsh  name,  the  former  is  a  literal  translation." — See  Dr.  Ow- 
en Pughe's  Dictionary,  vol.  2,  chapter  on  British  names  of 
places. 

Gand  or  Ghent,  in  Belgium  or  Flanders,  was  probably  de- 
rived from  the  common  Welsh  word  "  Gan,"  a  masculine  noun 
meaning  "  capacity,  the  power  to  contain,"  or  as  a  preposition, 
"  Gan,"  "by"  or  "  with." 

Many  Flemish  and  Dutch  names  of  persons  are  corruptions 
from  the  Welsh  ;  as  Hugo  for  Hughes,  from  Hu,  God-like,  or 
the  attribute  of  sky  or  of  heaven:  in  Scotland  called  Hugh. 

In  the  Netherlands,  the  old  British  names  are  often  modi- 
fied, by  prefixes  or  terminations,  like  that  of  man.  Hence 
"jffeM,"  "  advanced,  experienced,  old,"  is  called,  "  Henman ; " 
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"  John,"  instead  of  changing  to  "  Jones,"  as  in  Wales,  is  called 
in  the  Netherlands,  "  Johns  ;"  pronounced,  however,  by  them 
as  with  us,  Jones,  but  in  a  harsher  form. 

[Note    3.] 

Dyvnwal  Moelmud,  commonly  called  by  English  writers 
Moelmutius,  was  said  to  have  lived  about  three  hundred  years 
before  the  Christian  era  ;  and  is  recorded  in  the  Chronicles  as 
the  twenty-first  king  of  Britain.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  to  divide  the  kingdom  into  commotes  or  hundreds,  for  which 
he  is  celebrated  in  the  ancient  British  triads  as  one  of  "  the  three 
system  formers  of  Britain."  Other  notices  of  him  appear  in 
the  same  ancient  records,  and  he  is  particularly  celebrated  for 
having  reduced  to  a  system  the  laws  and  privileges  of  the  Cym- 
ry.  This  code  was  extant  in  the  time  of  Gildas,  who  transla- 
ted it  into  Lfitin. 

Some  Institutional  and  Law  Triads,  ascribed  to  Moelmud, 
are  still  extant,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  Welsh  archaeology. 
An  English  version  of  a  part  of  these  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Cymrodorion,  or  Cambrian  institution,  in  the  first 
volume  of  their  transactions. — See  Parry's  Cambrian  Plutarch, 
p.  91. 

Dr.  Owen  Pughe,  in  his  notes  to  Humphrey  Lloyd's  "  His- 
toric of  Cambria,"  says,  that  Alfred  "  translated  the  ancient 
laws  of  Dyvnval  Moelmud,  king  of  Britain  ;  and  the  laws  of 
Marsia,  queen  of  Britain,  wife  of  Cyhelyn,  out  of  British  into 
English."  As  Alfred  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Latin  and  prob- 
ably did  not  understand  Welsh,  these  laws  were,  as  hereinafter 
stated,  translated  by  him  from  that  language  into  Saxon. 

These  laws  having  been  compiled  and  extended  over  all 
the  Saxon  heptarchies  by  Alfred,  were  hence  called  Common 
Laws,  because  made  to  operate  over  all  parts  of  his  kingdom 
alike. 

Asser  Manevensis,  a  Welsh  bishop  of  great  learning  for  his 
times,  was  invited  by  Alfred  the  Great  to  reside  at  his  Court, 
which  he  reluctantly  accepted,  and  at  first  only  on  condition 
that  he  might  remain  six  months  of  each  year  in  Wales. 

Asur  is  the  Welsh  word  for  Azure  or  Blue,  or  the  Sky. — 
Bardic  or  Ecclesiastical  titles  in  Wales,  in  many  cases  became 
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permanent  surnames.  Upon  this  principle  Leuver,  Morgan, 
and  Bleddyn,  celebrated  Welsh  ecclesiastics,  in  the  2nd,  3d, 
and  4th  centuries,  assumed  the  names  of  Lucius,  Pelagius,  and 
Lupus ;  which  are  but  Latin  versions  of  their  original  appella- 
tions. Morgan  or  Pelagius  was  the  author  of  the  celebrated 
Pelagian  doctrine  or  creed,  which  gave  rise  to  a  bitter  religious 
controversy,  and  which  was  condemned  as  heresy. 

While  at  Alfred's  court,  he  is  said  to  have  advised  the  es- 
tablishment of  Oxford  University,  of  which  the  king  was  the 
first  provost.  He  wrote  a  history  of  Alfred's  reign,  and  gives 
no  account  of  his  education  elsewhere  than  in  England.  Nei- 
ther is  there  any  foundation  for  such  a  supposition,  in  his  life 
by  Spelman.  Asser  while  at  court  made  frequent  Latin  quota- 
tions to  Alfred,  who  finally  requested  him  to  write  them  down. 
He  then  suggested  to  Alfred  to  keep  a  "  Hand-book,"  which 
he  did  ;  and  "Alfred's  Manual"  or  "Hand-book"  is  still  extant. 
Asser  translated  Boetius'  work  on  the  "  Consolations  of  Philo- 
sophy," and  was  the  author  of  several  original  works. — See 
Cambrian  Plutarch,  by  Parry  ;  article,  Asser  Manevensis. 

Asser  is  said  to  have  translated  the  ancient  British  laws  into 
Latin,  for  Alfred  :  which  he  again,  as  before  stated,  translated 
into  Saxon,  and  adopted  them  as  the  bases  of  the  English  Com- 
mon Laws. 

It  was  not  until  the  accession  of  the  House  of  the  Tudors 
to  the  Throne,  or  until  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  in  1544, 
and  after  the  abolition  of  the  Papal  authority  in  England,  that 
the  Welsh  would  agree  to  the  union.  Wales  having  previously 
been  allowed  representatives  in  Parliament,  submitted  to  tax- 
ation and  to  the  extension  of  the  English  laws  over  the  Princi- 
pality.* 

Edward  the  First  left  Wales  independent  in  her  institutions 
and  laws,  and  secured  peace  and  their  alliance  by  giving  them 
a  representative  in  the  Royal  family,  in  the  heir  apparent  to 
the  Throne. 

At  Rhuddlan  Castle,  which  was  built  by  Llewelyn  ap  Seisyllt 

*  For  an  account  of  the  agency  of  the  Welsh  in  raising  the  House  of  Tudors 
to  the  throne  of  England,  see  Roscoe's  Sketch  of  Rhys  ap  Thomas,  in  another 
part  of  the  Appendix. 
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in  North  Wales,  may  still  be  seen  a  huge  stone,  with  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  : — 

"  This  Fragment  is  the  Remains, 

Where  King  Edward  the  First  held  his  Parliament, 

A.  D.  1283;  in  which  the  Statute  of  Rhuddlan  Avas  enacted — 

Securing  to  the  Principality  of  Wales  its   Judicial 

Rights  and  INDEPENDE^cE." 

Do  you  call  this  conquest  ? 

In  relation  to  the  contest  which  prevailed  after  the  invasion 
of  William  the  Norman,  between  the  advocates  of  the  Justinian 
Code  and  the  English  Common  Laws,  we  refer  the  reader 
to  the  Introduction  to  Blackstone's  Commentaries. 

We  know  that  some  writers,  partial  to  everything  Saxon, 
have  attributed  to  them  credit  for  bringing  into  England  insti- 
tutions to  which  they  were  never  entitled. 

If  they  had  brought  the  principles  of  the  Common  Laws  or 
Trial  by  Jury  with  them,  some  traces  would  have  been  loft  in 
the  country  on  the  continent  from  whence  they  emanated  ;  such, 
however,  is  not  the  fact.  To  this  day  the  Trial  by  Jury  is  un- 
known over  tJie  greater  part  of  the  continent,  and  in  place  of 
the  Common  Laws,  they  retain  the  principles,  to  a  great  or 
less  extent,  of  the  centralizing  Code  of  Justinian,  so  fatal  to 
municipal  liberty. 

The  Trial  by  Jury  was  practiced  under  the  ancient  British 
laws  centuries  before  the  Saxons  were  invited  over  by  Vorti- 
gern.  Before  the  introduction  of  Christianity  the  number  of 
jurors  was  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  offence.  The  higher 
the  position  of  the  accused  or  the  greater  the  offence,  the  lar- 
ger the  jury.  If  a  king  or  prince  was  to  be  tried,  it  required 
all  the  dignitaries  of  the  country  to  sit  in  judgment.  Other 
persons  accused  of  treason  were  tried  by  juries  of  one  hundred, 
perhaps  ;  and  so  on  down  to  crimes  of  less  gravity,  where  the 
number  of  jurors  would  be  correspondingly  reduced.  It  was 
not  until  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity  that  the  number 
was  reduced  to  twelve,  to  correspond  with  the  twelve  Apostles, 
which  is  continued  to  the  present  day. 

We  are  disposed  to  think,  that  the  ancient  British  mode 
had  many  advantages  over  the  present  system.  We  doubt- the 
wisdom  of  submitting  the  most  important  questions  of  liberty, 
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life,  happiness,  or  property,  to  twelve  men  picked  up  at  random, 
without  reference  to  their  intelligence  or  probity,  and  believe 
with  the  ancient  Britons,  that  the  number  and  intelligence  of 
the  jurors  should  be  graduated  by  the  gravity  of  the  oflence, 
and  the  position  of  the  accused.  The  Saxons  found  the  trial 
by  Jury  and  the  principles  of  the  Common  Law  on  the  Island, 
when  they  first  invaded  it. 

Reference  has  been  made  in  the  text  of  the  address,  to 
Oliver  Cromwell.  We  would  here  state,  that  his  real  name  was 
Williams,  and  that  he  was  related  to  Roger  Williams,  the  foun- 
der of  Rhode  Island.  His  name,  it  is  said,  was  changed  to 
Cromwell,  the  name  of  his  mother's  family,  to  enable  him  to  in- 
herit some  property.  There  were  a  number  of  Welshmen  of 
rank  who  aided  Cromwell  in  his  establishment  of  the  Common- 
wealth, among  them  were  John  Jones,  Thomas  Harrison,  Hugh 
Peters,  and  John  Hews,  who  voted,  as  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, for  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  and  were  afterwards  be- 
headed as  regicides.  The  Hon.  Benj.  F.  Butler  of  New  York, 
late  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  is  the  lineal  de- 
scendant, on  his  mother's  side,  of  John  Jones ;  and  the  late 
President,  Wm.  Henry  Harrison,  was  a  descendant  of  the  re- 
gicide, Thomas  Harrison. 

In  again  referring  to  the  ancient  institutions  of  Wales,  we 
may  remark  that  the  Welsh  have  no  name  for  Prince,  as  the 
English  understand  the  word  ;  those  called  Princes  in  English, 
were  simply  called  leaders,  and  were  elective  by  the  people  ; 
not  princes  by  the  right  of  blood  alone,  for  they  could  be  set 
aside  and  others  substituted  in  their  places.  Their  kings  were 
also  elective. 

The  descent  of  land  in  Wales,  was  allodial,  or  in  fee.  The 
feudal  tenure  did  not  prevail  fully,  until  after  its  union  with 
England.  And  even  at  the  present  day,  in  some  of  the  inter- 
ior counties,  the  allodial  title  to  lands  is  said  to  be  set  up  in  the 
courts  in  opposition  to  the  feudal  tenure.  Church  tithes,  intro- 
duced among  the  Saxons  by  Theodoric,  Bishop  of  Canterbury, 
between  668  and '690,  under  the  Saxon  kings  of  the  Heptar- 
chies, and  which  are  referred  to  in  another  note,  were  unknown 
in  Wales  for  centuries  afterwards. 

We  have  alluded  to  Wm.  Penn.     We  would  state,  that  a 
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large  number  of  his  followers  were  Welshmen.  And  the  beauti- 
ful and  refined  city  of  Philadelphia  contains  a  larger  proportion 
of  Welsh  descendants,  than  any  other  city  in  America.  The 
first  Mayor  of  the  city  was  Anthony  Morris,  and  the  first  Gov- 
ernor of  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania  was  Thomas  Lloyd,  who 
were  both  Welshmen.  The  literature,  science,  and  patriotism 
of  Philadelphia,  has  exerted  a  favorable  influence  over  the 
country  generally. 

Of  late  years,  Welsh  immigration  has  been  chiefly  directed 
to  the  Avestern  portions  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  and 
also  to  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin.  Cambria  county  in  Penn- 
sylvania, was  chiefly  settled  by  Welsh ;  also  Oneida  county  in 
New  York,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  counties  in  the  interior 
of  the  State.  Beyond  the  town  of  Utica,  with  a  large  mixed 
population,  it  is  said,  that  there  is  not  a  poor  house  in  existence 
in  the  county. 

[Note   4.] 

The  Reverend  Francis  Thackeray,  A.  M.,  formerly  of  Pem- 
broke College,  Cambridge,  in  his  researches  into  the  Ecclesi- 
astical and  Political  state  of  Ancient  Britain,  arrives  at  the 
conclusion,  that  if  Christianity  was  not  carried  into  Britain  by 
the  preaching  of  St.  Paul  himself  (regarding  which  authorities 
difi'er)  its  first  promulgation  was  made  in  the  Island  by  some 
of  the  immediate  disciples  or  followers  of  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles. 

"  In  all  probability  the  churches  in  Gaul  or  Britain  were 
founded  about  the  same  period,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  Christianity  was  preached  in  both  countries  before  the 
close  of  the  first  century. 

"The  result  of  my  investigations  on  my  own  mind  has  been 
the  conviction  that,  about  A.  D.  60,  in  the  life-time  of  St.  Paul,  a 
church  existed  in  Britain,  consisting  of  Bishops,  Deacons,  and 
lay  members  ;  and  which,  by  slow  degrees,  extended  itself 
Avidely  through  the  country.  That  it  administered  the  Holy 
Sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  according  to  the 
Divine  command  of  the  Apostolic  usage,  and  that  it  Avas  inde- 
pendent of  foreign  jurisdiction." — (Seepage  12,  Preface  of  Thac- 
keray's work  on  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Britain  ; 
also  p.  87  of  his  Text. 

Pomponia  Grecina,  an  illustrious  lady,  wife  of  Aulus  Plan- 
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tius,  from  Britain,  and  who  lived  at  Rome  in  the  life-time  of 
St.  Paul,  was  supposed  to  have  embraced  Christianity,  and 
died  in  A.  D.  83. 

Claudius  Rufina,  the  wife  of  Pudens,  who  lived  at  Rome  in 
the  life-time  of  St.  Paul,  was  said,  with  her  husband,  to  have 
been  Christians.  She  was  either  born  in  Britain  or  was  the 
daughter  of  British  parents.  She  took  a  lively  interest  in  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  Island,  and  was  spoken  of 
by  Martial  in  the  following  lines  : — 

"Claudia!  of  azure-painted  Britons  bom 
What  Latian  wit  and  Latian  grace  adorn ; 
Such  forms  might  Rome  among  her  daughters  place, 
And  Attic  matrons  deem  of  Attic  race." 

— Mart.,  lib.  xi.,  Epig.  54.     See  Thackeray,  vol.  1,  p.  96. 

Again,  in  allusion  to  the  marriage  of  Claudia  to  Pudens, 
Martial  says  ; — 

"  Oh!  Rufus  Padens,  whom  I  own  my  friend 
Has  ta'en  the  foreign  Claudia  for  his  wife  ; 
Propitious  Hymen  !  light  thy  torch  and  send 
Long  years  of  bliss  to  their  united  life  " 

—Ibid.,  lib.  iv.,  Epig.  12. 

From  other  lines  it  appears  that  Martial's  verses  afterwards 
assumed  a  more  serious  character,  through  respect  to  the  reli- 
gious feelings  of  both  Pudens,  his  father  and  his  wife.  Mr. 
Thackeray  identifies  Pudens  and  Claudia  with  the  persons 
alluded  to  by  St.  Paul,  in  his  second  Epistle  to  Timothy  : — 

"  Eubulyus  greeteth  thee,  and  Pudens  and  Linus  and  Clau- 
dia, and  all  the  brethren." — 2  Tim.  iv.  21. 

Linus  became  the  first  Bishop  (not  Pope)  of  Rome,  after 
the  death  of  St.  Peter.  At  the  time  Martial  wrote  he  was  be- 
tween 30  and  40  years  of  age,  and  might  well  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  two  individuals  named  in  the  same  sentence 
with  Eubulyus  and  Linus,  A.  D.  67. — See  Thackeray,  vol  1, 
p.  99. 

Some  authorities  of  great  weight  prove  very  conclusively 
that  Christianity  was  introduced  into  Britain  some  years  ear- 
lier than  the  period  stated  by  Mr.  Thackeray.     Without  de- 
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signaling  with  certainty  the  names  of  its  first  promulgators  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  first  churches  established  in 
Britain  were  in  South  Wales  ;  aud  that  those  who  introduced 
Christianity  came  over  from  France  to  that  part  of  Britain. 
For  centuries  the  stronghold  of  the  primitive  church  was  at 
St.  David's,  and  some  other  places  of  note  in  South  Wales.* 
The  Saxons  did  not  land  in  England  until  A.  D.  477. 
McFarlane,  in  Knight's  History  of  England,  says : — 

"  At  the  period  of  their  invasion  of  Britain  the  Saxons  were 
as  rough  and  uncouth  as  any  of  the  barbarian  nations  that  over- 
turned the  Roman  Empire." 

About  200  years  intervened  from  their  first  landing,  in  477, 
before  they  established  themselves  in  that  part  of  England 
known  as  the  Saxon  Heptarchies. 

St.  Augustine,  who  was  sent  over  by  Gregory  to  convert 
the  Saxons,  did  not  land  in  England  imtil  the  year  597,  after 
the  Britains  had  been  already  in  possession  of  Christianity  for 
437  years. 

The  first  convert  of  St.  Augustine,  was  Ethelbert,  king  of 
Kent  ("  Cantawra"  in  Welsh,  hence  Canterl)ury).  This  monk  . 
was  the  Austin,  as  called  by  the  Welsh,  who  visited  the  primi- 

*  "  There  is  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Tecla,  near  the  mouth  of  the  River  Wye^ 
South  Wales,  said  to  have  been  erected  in  the  year  47.  It  has  been  covered  by 
the  sea,  but  the  remains  are  yet  visible  at  some  distance  below  high-water  mark ; 
an  instance  that  the  sea  encroaches  upon  the  Monmouth  shore  and  Glamorgan- 
shire coasts,  while  on  the  Flintshire  and  Cheshire  shores  (North  Wales),  much 
land  has  been  gained  from  the  sea. 

"  In  the  chancel  of  Mathern  church,  of  British  origin,  near  the  confluence 
of  the  Wye  and  Severn,  is  a  tomb  erected  by  Bishop  Godwin,  decorated  with 
ornaments  and  military  emblems  to  thememory  of  Theodore,  King  of  Glamorgan, 
with  this  inscription  : — 

"Here  lieth  entombed  the  body  of  Theodoric, 

King  of  Morganwg  or  Glamorgan,  commonly  called  St.  Thew- 

dric,  and  Accounted  a  martyr,  because  he  was  slain  in  battle  against 

The  Saxons  (being  then  Pagans)  and  in  defence  of  the  Christian  religion. 

The  battle  was  fought  at  Tintern,  where  he  obtained  a  great  victory.     He  died 

Here,  being  on  liis  way  homeward,  three  days  after  the  battle,  having  given 

Order  to  Maurice  (Morris)  his  son,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  kingdom, 

'  Thai  in  the  same  place  he  should  happen  to  decease,  a  church 

Should  be  built  and  his  body  buried  in  the  same,  which 

Was  accordingly  performed,  in  the  year  600.' " 

— See  Tourist  in  Wales,  with  Historical  and  Topographical  Notices,  page  84. 
George  Virtue  :  London  and  New  York. 
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five  churches  of  Wales,  and  endeavored  to  influence  St,  David 
and  other  Welsh  Bishops,  to  acknowledge  the  usurped  supre- 
macy of  the  Pope  of  Rome,  spiritual  and  secular;  to  which 
they  offered  the  most  determined  and  decided  refusal.  Their 
resistance  to  the  claims  of  the  Papacy,  led  afterwards  to  the 
most  sanguinary  wars  between  the  Saxons  and  the  Welsh ;  the 
latter  manfully  struggling  for  centuries  in  defence  of  their  civil 
and  religious  liberties. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  "  The  History  of  the  Rise  and  Pro- 
gress of  the  Society  of  Ancient  Britons.''''  By  Sir  Thomas  Jones? 
Kt.,  in  a  letter  to  his  countrymen,  published  in  London,  1717. 
The  author  says  that — 

"  This  being  the  society  (Ancient  Britons)  of  an  entire  prin- 
cipality, consisting  of  thirteen  counties  ;  whose  inhabitants  of 
all  degrees  and  orders,  have  ever  been  famous  in  story  for  their 
generosity,  valor,  and  bravery. 

''  And  as  the  princes  and  noblemen  of  Wales,  have  not  been 
more  conspicuous  in  the  generous  and  steady  defence  of  their 
ancient  civil  rights  and  liberties,  than  have  been  their  arch- 
bishops and  bishops,  in  supporting  and  maintaining  the  true 
primitive  Christianity  and  the  ancient  rights  of  their  sees.  For 
there  was  in  Wales  an  Archbishop  of  Caerleon-upon-Usk,  in 
Monmouthshire,  and  afterwards  at  St.  Davids,  long  before  Pope 
Gregory  sent  Austin  (called  St.  Augustine  in  English),  hither 
to  convert  the  Saxon  king  Ethelbert,  to  the  Christian  faith. 

"  And  though  upon  his  coming  hither,  the  good  old  British 
Bishops  were  willing  to  pay  Austin  a  civil  respect,  and  to  ad- 
vise with  him  about  the  common  cause  of  Christianity  in  gene- 
ral ;  yet  they  bravely  withstood  all  his  pretentions  to  any  su- 
perior Jurisdiction  over  them,  and  denied  that  the  Pope, 
or  any  foreign  Prince  or  Prelate,  had  any  right  or  authority  to 
invest  Austin  with  any  such  power. 

"  And,  as  they  had  received  a  more  pure  faith,  probably  by 
the  preaching  of  St.  Paul  himself,  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  so  they  still  continued  their  ancient  customs  and  rights, 
and  kept  their  churches  clean  and  untainted  from  the  infection 
of  idolatry,  and  from  all  usurpation  of  the  see  of  Rome. 

"  And  the  great  St.  David's  courage  in  this  affair  was  equal 
to  his  birth  and  piety,  and  he  and  his  successors,  continued  their 
Welsh  metropolitan  jurisdiction  up  to  the  time  of  Edward  I." 

St.  David  was  not  canonized,  until  it  was  done   by   Pope 
Calixtus  the  II.,  about  500  years  after  his  death,     Notwith- 
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standing  this,  he  never  was  a  Roman  Catholic  or  acknowledged, 
during  his  life,  the  authority  of  the  Pope  of  Rome .• 

It  has  been  remarked  "  That  Popery  entered  Saxon  Eng- 
land like  a  Lamb,  but  soon  grew  up  to  be  a  roaring  and  devour- 
ing Lion  ;"  while  Wales,  amidst  cruel  wars  in  self-defence, 
remained  firm  in  the  faith  of  the  primitive  church. 

The  taxation  of  the  people  by  tithes  commenced  with  and 
were  claimed  by  the  clergy  to  have  been  granted  by  charter, 
under  Ethelvvulf,  king  of  Mercia,  in  865,  which  became  gene- 
ral over  England  under  all  the  Saxon  kings  of  the  Heptarchies. 
These,  at  first,  were  small,  but  soon  became  immense.  The 
clergy  at  first  were  content  to  preach  in  wooden  houses  and 
travel  from  place  to  place ;  which,  under  the  influence  of  wealth, 
soon  gave  way  to  splendid  stone  edifices  and  luxurious  and  li- 
centious livings.  The  gifts  of  the  rich  were  encouraged,  by 
which  means  they  were  to  expiate  their  crimes  and  secure  hap- 
piness in  Heaven.  The  influx  of  wealth  engendered  corruption, 
and  monasteries  and  other  recluse  establishments  were  infected 
with  the  general  degeneracy  that  prevailed.  The  eagerness 
of  the  great  to  bestow  costly  gifts  on  the  churches  became  so 
general  that  finally  King  Edward,  known  as  the  weak  Confes- 
sor, was  persuaded  by  Norman  priests,  among  whom  was  Robert 
of  Canterbury,  to  give  away  his  kingdom  to  William  the  Nor- 
man.f  The  wealth  and  corruption  of  the  Church  caused  a 
great  deal  of  civil  war  and  blood-shed  in  England. 

As  Wales  was  exempted  from  tithes  until  after  her  union 

'  St.  Patrick  is  shown  by  the  most  conclusive  historical  records  to  have  been 
a  Briton  by  birth,  and  it  is  immaterial  whether  he  was  born  on  the  Clyde,  in  Scot- 
land, in  the  north  of  France,  or  south  of  Wales.  At  the  time  of  his  birth  and 
ministry,  the  Saxons  had  not  invaded  England,  and  the  Welsh  inhabited  the 
banks  of  the  Clyde. 

Camden  says,  he  was  born  in  Rhoss,  Pembrokeshire,  Wales,  and  his  father 
was  Calfurnius,  a  Welsh  priest,  and  his  mother  was  sister  to  St.  Martin, 
of  Tours  in  France.  Alexander  Hugo,  says,  that  he  was  a  Briton,  and  born  m 
the  British  Province  of  Armorica  in  France.  (See  Camden^s  Briton,  Article 
Pembrokeshire.     See  Alexander  Hugo's  Celtic  Monuments,  vol.  1.) 

St.  Patrick,  some  historians  say,  went  to  Ireland  from  South  Wales,  in 
about  the  year  400.  Others  say  he  went  from  the  Clyde.  In  the  wall  which 
surrounds  St.  David's  Cathedral,  South  Wales,  on  the  site  of  one  of  the  oldest 
churches  in  Britain,  there  is  a  gate  called  St.  Patrick's,  to  this  day. 

t  See  Knight's  History  of  England,  abridged  by  the  Author,  vol.  2,  pp.  37 
—39  ;  Article,  the  Saxon  Period 
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with  England,  she  was  to  a  great  extent,  free  from  the  cor- 
ruption in  her  churches  to  which  the  system  had  led  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  which  had  aided  so  greatly  in  building  up  a  powerful 
religious  Hierarchy,  that  remains  an  incubus  upon  the  indus- 
try and  liberty  of  the  people  to  the  present  day. 

The  population  and  religious  condition  of  Wales  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  is  shown  by  the  following  statement,  taken  from  the 
English  Nonconformist  Newspaper  of  1854. 

The  census,  in  1851,  gave  a  population  of  1,188,914.  In 
the  same  year  the  Nonconformists  or  Independents — such  as 
Baptists,  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Congregationalists,  etc. — 
were  shown  to  have  had  in  North  Wales,  1,238,  and  in  South 
Wales,  1228  ;  total,  2,466  chapels  ;  being  2,048  more  than 
they  had  in  1801,  and  1,487  more  than  the  churches  of  the 
Established  Church.  The  unendowed  Protestant  sects  (as 
above),  have  furnished  not  less  than  680,418  sittings;  or  with- 
in a  small  fraction  of  the  whole  accommodation  required  by  the 
people.  The  figures  being  57.2  per  cent.  This  provision  for 
attendance  was  not  neglected  by  the  population.  On  the  cen- 
sus Sunday  the  aggregate  number  of  persons  who  attended 
these  churches  amounted  to  687,141  ;  or  an  average  attendance 
during  the  day  of  nearly  every  person  able  to  do  so.  Thus 
carrying  out  their  independence  in  their  voluntary  support  of 
a  free  church,  while  taxed  to  support  the  established  religion. 

The  good  order  and  freedom  from  crime  in  Wales  are  as 
remarkable  as  their  love  of  independence  in  their  churches  and 
other  matters. 

Wales  not  only  defended  her  own  soil  agamst  religious  op- 
pression, but  the  earlier  reformers  found  a  refuge  and  protec- 
tion in  her  borders,  where  they  lived  in  peace,  and  free  from 
persecution.  Among  these  were  the  Lollards  and  Wickliffites, 
and  also  Jeremy  Taylor,  who  wrote  some  of  his  ablest  composi- 
tions in  South  Wales. 

To  this  day,  Wales  is  the  bee-hive  of  radical  Protestantism 
in  Europe.  It  was  this  kind  of  Protestantism,  which  did  so 
much  to  animate  patriotic  minds  during  our  revolutionary  war, 
and  which  has  since  tended  to  keep  alive  free  education,  and 
devotion  to  our  free  institutions. 

The  ancient  Greeks  and  the  Cymry  resembled  each  other 
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not  only  in  their  language  but  also  in  their  early  mythology, 
bardism,  &c.  The  emblem  of  eternity  with  the  Greeks  was 
a  circle.  So  was  that  of  the  Druids.  Their  Druidical  Tem- 
ples, such  as  Stonehenge,  were  erected  in  concentric  circles, 
if  you  please,  representing  an  eternity  within  an  eternity,  in 
the  innermost  of  which,  men's  remains  were  interred  in  stone 
coffins.  The  Greeks  connected  their  religion  with  Astronomy 
and  Philosophy,  so  did  the  Druids  Their  long  robes  were 
white,  emblematical  of  truth  and  holiness.  The  Bards,  another 
order,  wore  sky  blue  robes,  significant  of  the  firmament,  or 
purity.  They  worshipped  amidst  their  vast  circular  altars,  or 
amidst  spreading  oaks  and  in  secluded  valleys,  at  the  base  of 
frowning  mountains. 

The  Greeks  had  romances  and  dialogues,  so  had  the  Britons. 
Pythagoras,  who  was  the  first  that  taught  that  the  earth  was 
round  and  revolved  around  the  sun,  on  its  own  axis,  539  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  believed  in  the  transmigration  of  souls. 
The  Druids  also  taught  the  transmigration  of  souls. 

"The  introduction  into  the  Greek  Philosophy  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  metempsychosis  is  commonly  attributed  to  Pythagoras; 
and  there  are  various  passages  in  ancient  authors  Avhich  make 
mention  of,  or  allude  to  some  connection  between  that  phil- 
osopher and  the  Druids.  Abares,  the  Hyperborean,  is  by 
many  supposed  to  have  been  a  Druid,  and  he,  lamblicus  tells  us, 
was  taught  by  Pythagoras  to  find  out  the  science  of  numbers. 
The  Grecian  Philosopher  derived  his  philosophy  from  the  Druids. 
A  report  is  preserved  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  that  Pythago- 
ras, studied  under  both  the  Druids  and  the  Brahmins.'" — Strom. 
135.  See  Knight's  History  of  England;  article,  British  and 
Roman  period  of  England. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  Druidical  esoteric,  or  secret  doctrine,  was  the  belief  in  one 
God. 

"  Diogenes  Laertius  acquaints  us,  that  the  substance  of 
their  system  of  faith  and  practice  was  comprised  in  three 
things,  namely,  to  worship  the  gods,  to  do  no  evil,  and  to  be- 
have courageously." 

Druidism  was  said  to  have  been  taught  to  the  greatest  per- 
fection in  Britain.  It  had  its  head  quarters  in  Anglesey. 
Here  exist,  one  place  which  is  called  Myfyrion,  "  The  place  of 
Studies  ;"  a  second  place  called  Caer  Edris,  "  The  city  of  As- 
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tronomers ;"  and  a  third  place  called  Cerrig  Brudyn,  or  "  The 
Astronomer's  Circle." 

To  master  its  doctrines  so  as  to  become  a  Druid  of  rank  re- 
quired a  study  of  twenty  years,  after  time  had  frosted  their  long 
and  flowing  beards.  They  were  said  to  have  existed  in  Britain 
for  more  than  a  thousand  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  In 
their  system  they  embraced  the  study  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
Astronomy,  Geometry,  Jurisprudence,  Medicine,  Poetry,  and 
Rhetoric  ;  besides,  Arts  of  Magic  and  Astrology. 

"  They  were  not  mere  professors  :  Cicero,  Ceesar,  Pliny, 
Tacitus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo,  and  others,  all  speak  with 
respect  of  the  acquirements  of  the  Druids. 

"  Mr.  Theophilus  Jones,  in  his  history  of  Breconshire, 
denies  that  the  Druidical  faith  imposed  human  sacrifices  ;  and 
that  persons  executed  during  their  ceremonies  were  the  grosser 
criminals." — See  Davies  on  the  Mythology  of  the  British  Dru- 
ids. 

The  transmigration  of  souls,  which  they  taught,  was  said  to 
have  been  invented  to  prevent  the  commission  of  crime.  Thus, 
if  a  man  lived  the  life  of  a  drunken  loafer,  he  would  enter  the 
body  of  a  dirty  pig.  If  his  vices  were  of  a  grosser  nature,  he 
would  enter  a  still  more  repulsive  animal.  On  the  contrary, 
should  he  possess  a  kind  and  gentle  disposition,  he  might  enter 
a  o-azelle  or  a  dove  ;  if  a  warrior,  tlie  body  of  a  lion  ;  if  of  a 
lofty  genius  and  elevated  soul,  the  body  of  an  eagle.  Such  a 
doctrine  would  tend  to  prevent  a  man  from  making  himself  a 
"  Hog  "  in  this  life,  for  fear  of  becoming  a  "  Grunter  "  hereafter. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  strong  religious  antagonistic  char- 
acteristics of  the  Queens  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  same,  we  give  the  following  incident  from  Roscoe's 
Sketches  of  Wales,  which  occurred  at  Chester,  formerly  an 
old  Welsh  town  : — 

"  Dr.  Cole,  a  commissioner  in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary,  and 
a  zealous  Roman  Catholic  divine,  was  proceeding  to  Ireland, 
with  a  secret  warrant  against  the  Protestants  of  that  country, 
and  stopped  one  night  at  Chester.  The  mayor  in  his  munici- 
pal character  waited  upon  him,  and  he  unguardedly  spoke  of 
the  cruel  business  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  took  out  his 
commission  in  (he  presence  of  his  hostess,  who  had  a  brother, 
of  that  communion,  in  Dublin.     When  the  mayor  left  him,  he 
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politely  attended  him  down  stairs,  and  the  hostess  in  the  mean 
time  took  the  important  document  from  the  box,  and  substituted 
in  its  place  a  pack  of  cards,  with  the  knave  of  clubs  placed  up- 
permost. The  doctor  on  his  return,  perfectly  unconscious  of 
what  had  been  done,  put  up  the  box,  and  on  his  arrival  in  the 
Irish  metropolis,  presented  it  inform  at  the  castle,  in  presence 
of  the  lord  deputy  and  the  privy  council,  purposely  assembled 
to  examine  its  momentous  contents.  His  lordship  opened  it, 
and  the  whole  party,  as  well  as  the  commissioner  himself,  were 
in  the  utmost  astonishment  and  consternation  to  see  the  knave 
of  clubs  make  his  appearance  amidst  the  solemn  conclave,  with- 
out any  script  to  account  for  his  knave's  face  at  that  unwelcome 
moment.  Cole,  burning  with  mortification,  assured  the  assem- 
bly that  the  box  had  contained  a  commission,  but  why  it  was 
not  there,  and  how  the  cards  came  into  its  place,  he  was  as 
ignorant  as  they.  Disappointed  and  chagrined  he  returned  to 
the  English  court,  and  being  in  high  favor  with  Mary,  soon  ob- 
tained a  fresh  commission  ;  but  before  he  could  again  arrive 
in  Ireland,  the  queen  died.  The  name  of  this  bold  and  quick- 
witted woman  was  Elizabeth  Edmunds  (of  a  Welsh  family),  and 
her  namesake,  the  good  Queen  Bess,  when  she  came  to  the 
throne,  hearing  of  this  adroit  stratagem,  rewarded  the  woman 
with  a  pension  of  forty  pounds  a  year  for  her  life.  To  this  act 
was  owing,  probably,  the  safety  of  the  Protestants  of  the 
"Green  Isle." — Vol.  1,  page  12. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  merry  lives  which  monks  lived  in 
the  olden  time,  we  annex  the  following  facetious  lines  from 
Owain's  (a  Welsh  poet)  description  of  the  hilarity  of  the  monks 
of  Valle  Cruces,  on  the  borders  of  Wales.  He  died  in  its  vi- 
cinity not  long  after,  and  the  monks  out  of  revenge  refused  him 
burial  in  their  church-yard.  Roscoe  says  this  was  a  wealthy 
institution,  which  may  be  judged  of  by  the  magnificent  hospi- 
tality used  by  the  monks ;  who  are  described  by  Owain  as  hav- 
ing a  table  usually  covered  with  four  courses  of  meats,  served 
up  in  silver  dishes,  with  sparkling  claret  for  their  general  be- 


"  Many  have  told  of  the  monks  of  old 

What  a  saintly  race  they  were  ; 

But  'tis  most  true  that  a  merrier  crew 

Could  scarce  be  found  elsewhere  ; 

For  they  sung  and  laughed, 

And  the  rich  wine  quaffed, 

And  lived  on  the  daintiest  cheer. 
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"And  the  abbot  meek,  with  his  form  so  sleek, 
Was  the  heartiest  of  them  all, 
And  would  take  his  place  with  a  smiling  face, 
•When  the  refection-bell  would  call ; 
And  they  sung  and  laughed, 
And  the  rich  wine  quaffed, 
Till  they  shook  the  olden  wall." 

We  have,  in  another  part  of  the  Appendix,  made  allusion 
to  the  Eastern  or  Caucasian  origin  of  the  Cymry  ;  if  space 
permitted,  many  other  proofs  could  be  adduced. 

The  old  British  words  were  remarkably  expressive  of  the 
physical  traits  that  appertained  to  places.  The  derivation  of 
ancient  geographical  terms,  taken  from  Dr.  Owen  Pughe's 
Welsh  and  English  Dictionary,  proves  the  great  antiquity  of 
the  Welsh  language  as  well  as  the  origin  of  the  Welsh  people. 

Hence,  Caucasus  is  derived  from  the  Welsh  words  which 
at  this  day  stand  in  the  Welsh  dictionary,  as  "Cau"  to  shut  up, 
to  fence  in,  to  encompass,  and  "Cas,"  separated,  insulated. 

The  Caucasian  chain  of  mountains  stretches  from  the  Black 
Sea  to  the  Caspian,  forming  an  immense  barrier  between  Eu- 
rope on  the  north  and  Asia  to  the  south.  What  term  could 
more  perfectly  express  the  position  and  character  of  the  Cau- 
casus than  the  ancient  British  word  of  "  Caucas,"  a  barrier,  to 
shut  up — like  a  gate,  to  enclose  Europe  from  Asia]  Caucasus 
is  a  name  this  mountain  chain  has  borne  from  the  earliest  hu- 
man records,  and  was  so  called  before  the  days  of  ancient 
Troy. 

Again,  the  Caspia7i  Sea  is  derived  from  the  Welsh  word, 
"Cas,"  separated,  insulated,  and  '^Pen,"  head  :  literally,  a  sea 
with  a  head  or  source,  but  insulated  and  without  an  outlet. 
What  name  could  better  express  this  great  insulated  salt-water 
sea  ? 

A  tribe  of  people  (probably  Cymric)  residing  on  its  shores, 
were  called  Caspens  or  Caspii  by  the  ancient  Greeks. 

Many  of  the  names  of  places  in  Servia  and  in  what  is  now 
Turkey  in  Europe  are,  with  slight  corruptions,  recognised  in 
their  derivation  from  British  words,  which  are  still  preserved 
in  the  Welsh  language.  Thus  "Marmora  "  applied  to  the  sea 
near  Constantinople,  is  found  in  the  Welsh  words  "  ikTarTn," 
dead,  and  "  7lfor,"sea ;  meaning,  as  its  name  imports,  Dead  Sea; 
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from  the  quiet  state  of  its  waters,  being  land-locked  and  with 
little  fall  or  rise  in  its  tides. 

Again,  "  Morea'''  may  be  in  part  derived  from  "  Mor^^  the 
sea,  joined  to  "  Area^''  space  or  territory  in  the  sea  ;  or  mean- 
ing a  peninsula.  Again,  '■'■Crimea''''  comes  from  the  Welsh 
word  "  Crymu"  pronounced  "  Krime  ;  "  the  C  being  sounded 
as  K,  and  the  u  as  e  ;  which  means  "  to  bend,  to  curve,  or 
circular,"  literally,  a  circular  peninsula  ;  which  fully  applies  to 
the  Crimea :  the  a  is  probably  a  Latin  termination. 

The  Balkan  or  ancient  Hcemus  chain  of  mountains  is  de- 
rived from  the  Welsh  words  '^Bal"  a  high  or  lofty  peak  or  peaks 
and  "Can"  brightness  or  whiteness,  etc, ;  literally,  white  moun- 
tains ;  and  its  other  name  of  HcEmus,  comes  from  "  Hem"  a 
a  border,  or  very  expressively,  a  border  chain  of  mountains. 

Again,  Albania,  Alban,  etc.,  comes  from  the  Welsh  word 
"■Allan"  compounded  of  "Al"  the  root  of  a  number  of  Welsh 
words,  and  which  means  most  high,  elevated,  angelic,  most, 
utmost,  etc  ;  and  "Ban,"  high,  lofty.  Scotland  was  called 
"Alban,"  {torn,  its  extreme  northern  limits  or  mountainous  char- 
acter ;  which,  ultimately,  became  the  name  of  the  Avhole  coun- 
try, under  the  title  of  Alban.  Hence  the  derivation  of  Albany, 
and  of  St.  Albans,  in  England.  "Danube"  was  probably  de- 
rived from  "  Dan,"  under,  below,  and  "TJf"  pronounced  *'  Vv" 
or  " Vb"  spreading  or  diffused. 

The  Alfs  was  probably  derived  from  "  Al"  grand,  sublime, 
or  lofty,  and  "  Pen"  head.  The  Carparthian  mountains,  from 
"Car,"  close,  compact,  and  "Parth,"  a  division,  or  a  parting  ; 
in  other  words,  a  dividing  chain  of  mountains.  To  this  day, 
they  separate  Himgary  from  the  countries  north  and  west  of  it. 

Moravia  comes  from  "Mor,"  sea,  and  "Af,"  pronounced  Av, 
progress,  going  forward  from  the  sea.  or  distant  from  the  sea. 

The  Save,  a  tributary  of  the  Danube,  comes  from  "Saf," 
Sav,  standing,  slow,  or  quiet  river. 

Some  writers  suppose  that  another  branch  of  the  Cymry 
went  eastward  from  the  Caucasus,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  India. 
The  Institutes  of  Menu,  translated  by  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  in  many 
respects  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  ancient  British  laws  com- 
piled by  Dyfnval  Moelmud. 

"  Menw"  in  Welsh,  pronounced  Menu  or  Menoo,  means 
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the  seal  of  the  soul.  The  Institutes  of  Menu  or  Brahmin 
Laws,  translated  by  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  (himself  the  son  of  a 
native  of  Wales)  contains  some  of  the  principles  of  the  anci- 
ent British  laws.  Though  greatly  expanded  into  superstitious 
creeds  and  statutes  and  clothed  in  verbose  language.  The  former 
are  much  more  simple  and  practicable.  They  are  written  in 
brief  paragraphs,  something  after  the  fashion  of  the  ancient 
British  Triads.     Sir  Wm.  Jones  says: — 

"  The  name  'Menu '  is  clearly  derived  from  Menses,  Mens, 
or  mind  ;  as  all  the  Pandits  agree  that  it  means  '  intelligent.' " 

"  Tan,"  in  Welsh,  means  to  spread  out ;  hence,  some  have 
perhaps,  on  not  very  good  authority,  supposed  that  Affghanis- 
tan,  Hindos^aw,  etc,  may  have  been  derived  from  an  ancient 
wandering  tribe  of  the  Cymry,  who  went  to  the  south  and 
eastward  from  the  Caucasus. 

Among  the  sections  of  country  said  to  have  been  settled  by 
the  Cymry  were,  the  valley  of  the  Arno,  in  Italy;  including 
Genoa  on  the  north,  and  the  islands  of  Elba  and  Corsica  off 
the  coast,  called  Etruscans  and  Ligurians,  hence  the  name  of 
Leghorn.  The  river  Loire  in  France  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  Liger  or  Ligur,  from  the  Cymric  tribe  who  settled 
on  its  shores.  Tours,  on  its  banks,  it  is  possible  came  from 
"  Towj?/r," pronounced  Tour;  and  Nantz,  near  its  mouth,  comes 
from  the  Welsh  word  "  Nant,"  a  hollow,  formed  by  vi^ater. 
This  town  was  the  ancient  capital  of  Brittany,  in  France, 
where  was  proclaimed  the  celebrated  edict  of  toleration,  after- 
wards revoked  by  Louis  XIV. 

Before  closing,  we  would  briefly  allude  to  the  genius  of  the 
Welsh  for  invention.  It  is  said,  that  a  people  who  make  no 
inventions  or  discoveries  make  no  progress.  The  records  of 
the  English  and  American  Patent  Offices  bear  abundant  evi- 
dence of  the  invention  of  Welshmen  and  their  descendants ; 
still  wre  intend  to  be  very  brief,  being  confined  by  our  limits, 
and  can  only  refer  to  a  few  instances. 

Wm.  Edwards  was  a  native  of  Glamorganshire,  South 
Wales,  and  was  a  self-taught  Engineer,  his  education,  at 
first,  havmg  only  extended  to  a  knowledge  of  reading  and  wri- 
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ting  in  his  native  language.  Born  near  the  deep  and  rapid 
mountain-stream  of  the  River  Taff,  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
bridging  it.  The  river  had  a  rapid  course  through  a  deep  val- 
ley, and  was  subject  to  sudden  and  powerful  freshets.  He 
constructed  a  bridge  of  a  beautiful  and  elegant  form,  of  three 
arches,  over  the  river,  which  during  a  sudden  flood  was  car- 
ried away. 

He  then  began  a  second  bridge,  and  constructed  it  of  hewn 
stone,  of  a  single  arch  of  140  feet  span,  from  pier  to  pier  ; 
which  he  completed  in  1751,  having  only  to  add  the  parapets, 
when  a  tremendous  freshet  came  and  carried  it  away  also. 

He  then  commenced  a  third  bridge,  which  he  finished  in 
1755  ;  nine  years  from  the  commencement  of  his  first  labors. 
By  adopting  cylindrical  holes  in  what  are  called  the  haunches 
of  the  bridge,  he  increased  its  strength  and  elegance.  This 
bridge  is  standing  to  the  present  time,  just  100  years  old  ;  and 
maintains  its  span,  in  a  single  arch,  of  140  feet. 

At  the  time  of  its  erection  it  was  the  largest  stone  arch  in 
the  world.  He,  afterwards,  built  several  other  important  brid- 
ges in  Wales  and  England,  which  formed  the  models  for  seve- 
ral of  the  London  bridges.  A  nephew  of  his,  taught  by  him, 
built  the  Newport  bridge,  which  is  still  standing. 

He  was  also  a  farmer,  and  officiated  on  Sundays  as  a  Pas- 
tor to  an  Independent  congregation.  He  accepted  the  usual 
salary;  but,  instead  of  putting  it  in  his  pocket,  he  returned  it  all 
and  more  besides,  to  the  poor.  He  continued  to  labor  and  to 
preach  to  the  end  of  his  days,  and  died  at  the  age  of  70. 

THE    FIRST    INVENTORS    AND    PATENTEES    OF    THE    LOCOMOTIVE 
ENGINE. 

"  The  first  practical  application  of  the  Steam  Engine,  as  a 
locomotive  power,  took  place  in  1804,  on  a  railroad  at  Merthyr 
Tydvil,  Glamorganshire,  South  Wales. 

"  The  engine  was  constructed  by  Messrs.  Trevithic  and 
Vivian,  (both  Welshmen,  the  latter  name  being  a  transformation 
from  '  VychanJ  little,  or  Vaughan  in  English)  under  a  Patent  ob- 
tained by  them,  two  years  previously,  (or  in  1802). 

"This  engine,  in  several  respects,  resembled  in  form  and 
in  structure  those  which  have  since  been  used  for  a  like  pur- 
pose."— See  Brande's  Encyclopedia;  Article,  Locomotive. 
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Oliver  Evans,  of  Philadelphia,  was  the  poor  boy  of  a 
Welsh  farming  family  in  Pennsylvania,  and  self-taught.  He 
invented  the  High  Pressure  Steam  Engine,  without  the  use  of 
which  the  Mississippi  river,  owing  to  its  perpetual  muddy  water 
could  never  have  been  successfully  navigated.  It  was  found 
the  sediment  of  the  water  chocked  up  or  wore  the  sliding  valves 
of  the  low  pressure  engines. 

In  1804,  he  made  a  proposition  to  the  Lancaster  Turnpike 
Company  for  the  construction  of  Steam-engines  and  Carriages 
to  transport  merchandise  and  produce  between  Philadelphia 
and  Colmiibia  ;  and  went  into  figures  to  show  its  feasability  and 
probable  profits. 

The  following  extract  from  his  Memorial  will  be  read  with 
interest : — 

"  I  might  as  well  have  made  this  improvement  about  twenty 
years  ago,  when  I  first  conceived  the  means  by  which  it  is  to 
be  afiected.  But  prudence  has  compelled  me  to  suspend  my 
natural  inclination  and  capacity  for  invention,  and  confine  my 
improvements  to  such  things  as  I  was  immediately  interested 
in.  During  the  Revolution  I  made  wire,  wool,  and  cotton 
cards.  My  improvements  in  those  arts  exceeded  all  known 
here  at  that  time.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  my  engine  will 
propel  both  against  the  current  of  the  Mississippi,  and  wagons 
on  our  turnpike  road  with  great  profit." 

The  Editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Enquirer  of  April  6th,  1855, 

says  : — 

"  We  have  been  shown  a  manuscript  endorsed  by  Oliver 
Evans,  and  probably  written  by  one  of  his  family,  in  which  is 
given  a  detailed  account  of  the  invention  of  steamboats.  He 
states  that  in  1775  or  1776  he  conceived  the  idea  of  propelling- 
boats  with  his  engines,  by  means  of  wheels  at  the  sides,  and 
communicated  his  discovery  to  others — namely,  to  George  Lat- 
imer, in  1777,  and  to  Evan  and  Joseph  Evans,  both  of  whom 
were  then  living  to  testify.  In  1784,  he  matured  in  idea  and 
by  experiments,  a  Steam-engine  applicable  to  the  purpose  of 
propelling  carriages  and  boats  so  far,  that  he  petitioned  the 
State  Legislatures,  in  1786,  to  secure  to  him  the  right  of  pro- 
pelling land-carriages,  and  obtained  Acts  of  the  Legislatures 
of  Maryland  and  New  Hampshire. 

"  The  document  from  which  the  above  extract  is  taken,  is 
quite  voluminous,  but  deeply  interesting,  and  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  give  it  at  length  at  some  future  time." 
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James  Watt,  the  inventor  of  the  Low  Pressure  Engine,  was 
born  on  or  near  the  Clyde,  in  Scotland  ;  whose  name  was,  prob- 
ably, an  abbreviation  of  Watkins,  a  Welsh  name. 

Fox  Talbot,  the  discoverer  and  improver  of  Photographs 
on  paper,  is  said  to  be  of  Welsh  descent,  on  the  female  side. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy  was  born  of  poor  parents,  at  Pen- 
zance, in  Cornwall:  and  was  (as  both  his  names  import)  of 
Ancient  Briton  stock. 

Dr.  Thomas  P.  Jones,  at  one  time  at  the  head  of  the  U. 
States'  Patent  Office  and  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin. 
Institute,  was  born  in  Brecoushire,  Wales. 

We  could  name  many  other  Cymry  or  their  descendants, 
who  have  made  important  -discoveries  and  inventions,  but  we 
must  draw  to  a  close. 

The  Welsh  and  iheir  descendants,  though  mostly  devoted  to 
useful  and  solid  improvements  in  manufacturing  industry,  yet 
have  supplied  many  persons  of  distinction  in  the  fine  arts. 
Many  important  improvements  adopted  in  mining  operations 
and  in  the  vast  iron  works  of  Wales,  as  well  as  in  the  great 
machine  and  mill  works  of  England,  attest  their  inventive  in- 
genuity. 

Mr.  Gibson,  who  is  at  present  the  most  eminent  sculptor 
in  England,  is  a  native  of  Wales.  Many  painters  of  Welsh 
origin  or  descent  have  also  contributed  works  of  art,  which 
have  ornamented  the  galleries  of  England  and  America. 

Inigo  Jones  was  of  a  Welsh  family  and  the  immediate  pre- 
decessor of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  He  was  the  architect 
of  White  Hall  Palace,  London,  and  of  many  other  noble  struc- 
tures which  to  this  day  stand  in  the  "West  End,"  as  monu- 
ments to  his  genius. 

Owen  Jones  is  well  known  as  the  ornamental  architect  of 
the  Crystal  Palaces  of  Hyde  Park  and  Sydenham. 

In  the  modern  walks  of  Science,  we  have  Professor  Owen 
of  the  Rcyal  College  of  Surgeons  ;  the  learned  zoologist,  and 
in  comparative  anatomy,  the  Cuvier  of  his  age. 

Notices  of  this  description  could  be  multiplied  if  our  limits 
permitted. 

The  smallness  of  a  population  or  geographical  extent  of  a 
country  does  not  affect  the  merits  of  a  people.     The  Principal- 
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ily  of  Wales  is  not  as  large  as  many  of  llie  States  comprising 
the  Union  ;  being  only  about  150  to  175  miles  in  its  greatest 
length  North  and  South,  by  about  80  or  90  miles  wide,  as  at 
present  bounded. 

It  is  not  the  number  or  quantity  of  a  people  which  consti- 
tutes their  true  greatness,  but  their  quality. 

If  Wales  had  been  powerful  in  extent  of  country  and  in 
numbers,  her  long  and  noble  struggle  against  merciless  and 
marauding  invaders,  for  so  many  centuries,  would  have  won  her 
less  renown  Difl'ering  from  other  countries,  she  never  en- 
riched herself  by  the  robbery  of  those  she  overcame.  This 
little  nation  fought  in  a  thousand  battles  for  home  and  liberty. 

There  was  more  real  manhood  in  the  300  Greeks,wit,h  Leon- 
idas,  at  Thermopylae,  than  there  was  in  the  100,000  Persians, 
under  Xerxes ;  and  more  real  power  of  mind,  and  all  that 
constitutes  the  true  nobility  of  man,  in  the  small  community  of 
Attica,  in  Greece,  than  existed,  at  that  age,  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

For  thousands  of  years  the  vast  Scythian  hordes  and  their 
ofF-shoots  have  been  at  war  with  the  Cymric  or  Caucasian  races. 
They  followed  them  from  the  Caucasus  and  the  Crimea  to  the 
west  of  Europe,  and  were  again  attacked  by  their  descendants 
in  the  Goths,  and  their  offspring.  These  wars,  which  led  to  the 
final  conquest  of  Greece  and  Rome,  put  back  the  civilization 
of  Europe  for  more  than  five  centuries.  Scythian  or  Tartar 
hordes  still  swarm  from  their  vast  northern  hive,  and  are  at  this 
moment,  Avith  their  ancient  courage,  waging  war  against  the 
Briton  and  the  Gaul. 

The  watchwords  of  the  Scythians  have  ever  been,  "■Conquest 
and  Plunder.'''' 

The  Caucasian  races  have  had  enemies  among  the  darker 
mixed  races  of  northern  Africa,  on  the  south  ;  but,  beyond  their 
temporary  conquest  of  Sicilly  and  parts  of  Spain,  where  traces 
of  their  race  remain,  their  influence  on  the  destiny  of  the  more 
northern  Caucasian  races  has  been  less  marked. 

While  the  Cymry  have  had  to  defend  themselves  against 
outsiders,  they  have  greatly  damaged  each  other  by  intestine 
wars. 

The  long  contests  which  have  raged  between  England  ana 
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France,  in  Avhich  the  descendants  of  the  same  race  were  brought 
into  the  field,  were  conducted  with  all  the  ill-blood  and  ferocity 
of  civil  wars. 


ADDRESS  OF  REV.   DAVID  JONES, 

TO    GENERAL     ST.    CLAIr's    BRIGADE,    AT    TICOXDEROGA,     WHEN 
THE    ENEMY    WERE    HOURLY    EXPECTED ; 

October  20,  1776.     {^Referred  to  in  the  Address.) 


"  My  Countrymen,  Fellow-soldiers,  and  Friends: — 

"  I  am  sorry  that  during  this  campaign  I  have  been  favored 
with  so  few  opportunities  of  addressing  you  on  subjects  of  the 
greatest  importance  both  with  respect  to  this  life  and  that  which 
is  to  come  ;  but  what  is  past  cannot  be  recalled,  and  xow  time 
will  not  admit  an  enlargement,  as  we  have  the  greatest  reason 
to  expect  the  advancement  of  our  enemies  as  speedily  as  Hea- 
ven will  permit.  [The  wind  blew  to  the  north,  strongly.] 
Therefore,  at  present,  let  it  suffice  to  bring  to  your  remembrance 
some  necessary  truths. 

"  It  is  our  common  faith  and  a  very  just  one  too,  that  all 
events  on  earth  are  under  the  notice  of  that  God  in  whom  we 
live,  move,  and  have  our  being  ;  therefore  we  must  believe  that, 
in  this  important  struggle  with  the  worst  of  enemies,  he  has 
assigned  us  our  post  here  at  Ticondcroga.  Our  situation  is 
such  that,  if  properly  defended,  we  shall  give  our  enemies  a 
fatal  blow,  and  in  great  measure  prove  the  means  of  the  salva- 
tion of  North  America. 

"  Such  is  our  present  case,  that  we  are  fighting  for  all  that 
is  near  and   dear  to  us,  while  our  enemies  are  engaged  in  the 
worst  of  causes,  their  design  being  to   subjugate,  plunder,  and 
enslave  a  free   people  that  have  done  them  no  harm.     Their 
tyrannical  views  are  so  glaring,  their  cause  so  horribly  bad, 
that  there  still   remain  too  much   goodness   and  humanity  in 
Great  Britain  to  engage  unanimously  against  us,  therefore  they  I 
have  been  obliged  (and  at  a  most  amazing  expense,  too)  to  hire  \ 
the  assistance   of  a  barbarous,  mercenary  people,  that  would  ' 
cut  your  throat  for  the  small  reward  of  sixpence.     No  doubt  ' 
these  have  hopes  of  being  our  task-masters,  and  would  rejoice  i 
at  our  calamities. 

"  Look,  oh !  look,  therefore,  at  your  respective  states,  and 
anticipate  the  consequences  if  these  vassals  are  sufiered  to  en- 
ter !  It  would  fail  the  most  fruitful  imagination  to  represent, 
in  a  proper  light,  what  anguish,  what  horror,  what  distress 
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would  spread  over  the  whole  !  See,  oh  !  see,  the  dear  wives 
of  your  bosoms  forced  from  their  peaceful  habitations,  and  per- 
haps used  with  such  indecency  that  modesty  would  forbid  the 
description.  Behold  the  fair  virgins  of  your  land,  whose  ben- 
evolent souls  are  now  filled  with  a  thousand  good  wishes  and 
hopes  of  seeing  their  admirers  return  home  crowned  with  vic- 
tory, would  not  only  meet  with  a  doleful  disappointment,  but 
also  with  such  insults  and  abuses  that  would  induce  their  tender 
hearts  to  pray  for  the  shades  of  death.  See  your  children  ex- 
posed as  vagabonds  to  all  the  calamities  of  this  life  !  Then, 
oh  !  then,  adieu  to  all  felicity  this  side  of  the  grave. 

"  Now  all  these  calamities  may  be  prevented  if  our  God  be 
for  us — and  who  can  doubt  of  this  who  observes  the  point  in 
which  the  wind  now  blows — ^if  you  will  only  acquit  yourselves 
like  men,  and  with  firmness  of  mind  go  forth  against  your  ene- 
mies, resolving  either  to  return  with  victory  or  to  die  gloriously. 
Every  one  that  may  fall  in  this  dispute  will  be  justly  esteemed 
a  martyr  to  liberty,  and  his  name  will  be  had  in  precious  mem- 
ory while  the  love  of  freedom  remains  in  the  breasts  of  men. 
All  whom  God  will  favor  to  see  a  glorious  victory,  will  return 
to  their  respective  States  with  every  mark  of  honor,  and  be  re- 
ceived with  joy  and  gladness  of  heart  by  all  friends  to  liberty 
and  lovers  of  mankind. 

"  As  our  present  case  is  singular,  I  hope,  therefore,  that 
the  candid  will  excuse  me,  if  I  now  conclude  with  an  uncom- 
mon address,  in  substance  principally  extracted  from  the  wri- 
tings of  the  servants  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament ;  though,  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  freely  acknowledged  that  I  am  not  posses- 
sed of  any  similar  power  either  of  blessing  or  cursing. 

"  1.  Blessed  be  that  man  who  is  possessed  of  a  true  love  of 
liberty  ;  and  let  all  the  people  say,  Amen. 

"  2.  Blessed  be  that  man  who  is  a  friend  to  the  common 
rights  of  mankind  ;  and  let  all  the  people  say,  Ainen. 

"  3.  Blessed  be  that  man  who  is  a  friend  to  the  United 
States  of  America :  and  let  all  the  people  say,  A?nen. 

"  4.  Blessed  be  that  man  who  will  use  his  utmost  endeavor 
to  oppose  the  tyranny  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  vanquish  all  her 
forces  invading  North  America ;  and  let  all  the  people  say, 
Amen. 

"  5.  Blessed  be  that  man  who  is  resolved  never  to  submit 
to  Great  Britain  ;  and  let  all  the  people  say,  Amen. 

"  6.  Blessed  be  that  man  who  in  the  present  dispute  esteems 
not  his  life  too  good  to  fall  a  sacrifice  in  defence  of  his  coun- 
try :  let  his  posterity,  if  any  he  has,  be  blessed  with  riches, 
honor,  virtue,  and  true  religion ;  and  let  all  the  people  say, 
Amen. 

"  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the 
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Holy  Scriptures,  let  all  these  blessings  be  turned  into  curses 
to  him  who  deserts  the  noble  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged 
and  turns  his  back  to  the  enemy  before  he  receives  proper  or- 
ders to  retreat ;  and  let  all  the  people  say,  Amen. 

"  Let  him  be  abhorred  by  all  the  United  States  of  America. 

"  Let  faintness  of  heart  and  fear  never  forsake  him  on 
earth. 

"  Let  him  be  a  magor  missabile,  a  terror  to  himself  and  all 
around  him. 

"  Let  him  be  accursed  in  his  outgoing,  and  cursed  in  his  in- 
coming ;  cursed  in  lying  down,  and  cursed  in  uprising;  cursed 
in  basket  and  cur.sed  in  store. 

"  Let  him  be  cursed  in  all  his  coiinections,  till  his  wretched 
head  with  dishonor  is  laid  low  in. the  dust;  and  let  all  the  sol- 
diers say,  Amen. 

"  And  may  the  God  of  all  grace,  in  whom  we  live,  enable 
us,  in  defence  of  our  country,  to  acquit  ourselves  like  men,  to 
his  honor  and  praise.     Ainen  and  Amen.'''' 


SIR    RHYS    AP    THOMAS. 


The  character  of  the  family  to  which  Rhys  ap  Thomas  be- 
longed, and  his  own  services  rendered  in  behalf  of  the  Earl  of 
Richmond  against  Richard  the  Third,  form  a  remarkable  and 
exceedingly  interesting  episode  in  Welsh  history.  We  have 
concluded  to  give  the  account  in  full,  as  we  find  it  in  the  Sket- 
ches of  Wales,  and  its  scenery,  by  Thomas  Roscoe,  Esq, 
London:  H^enry  G.  Bohn,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  1854  ; 
pp.  235 — 256. 

The  overthrow  of  Richard  the  Third  and  the  accession  of 
Henry  (Tudor)  the  Seventh  to  the  throne,  formed  a  turning 
point  in  the  history  of  England.  In  the  preceding  civil  wars 
It  was  estimated  that  between  50,000  and  60,000  persons  had 
been  slain.  The  country  had  been  distracted,  improvement 
checked  and  the  island  impoverished. 

Among  the  first  acts  of  Henry  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  civil 
strife  by  marrying  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  the  Fourth; 
and  thus  blended  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  He 
greatly  advanced  the  interest  of  England  by  encouraging  trade 
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and  commerce,  and  abridging  the  power  of  the  Pope.  In  his 
reign  was  commenced  that  opposition  to  papacy,  which  resulted 
finally  in  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  Protestant  religion 
in  England,  under  the  reign  of  his  successors  of  the  Tudor 
line. 

No  one  who  reads  Mr.  Roscoe's  account  of  the  services 
of  Rhys  ap  Thomas,  can  suppose  that  had  it  not  been  for  his 
bravery  at  the  head  of  2,000  Welsh  horse,  the  field  of  Bosworth 
would  ever  have  been  won  by  Richmond,  or  Henry  the  Sev- 
enth ;  an  event  which  neither  common  historians  nor  the 
imagination  of  Shakspeare  have  done  justice. 

Henry  V.  of  England,  or,  as  he  was  called  in  his  youth, 
Harry  of  Monmouth,  had  finished  a  brilliant  career  of  military 
achievements  at  the  Castle  of  Vincennes,  in  France,  and  the 
sceptre  of  Britain  passed  from  the  hands  of  one  of  its  bravest 
and  most  vigorous  princes  into  those  of  his  baby  successor. 
The  imbecility  of  the  child  was  followed  by  the  incapacity  of 
the  man  ;  and  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  gave  rise  to  that  ferocious 
civil  contest,  known  best  by  the  name  of  the  War  of  the  White 
and  Red  Roses.  It  was  in  the  wild  mountains  of  Wales  that 
the  White  Rose,  the  emblem  of  the  House  of  York,  first  bud- 
ded, and  afterwards  became  the  signal  of  victory  in  the  sangui- 
nary and  well-fought  fields  of  St.  Albans,  Northampton,  Morti- 
mer's Cross,  and  on  the  plains  of  Towton. 

At  this  time,  Gruflfydd  ap  Nicholas  (whose  descendants  be- 
came at  a  subsequent  period  the  lords  of  Abermarlais,  in  Car- 
marthenshire) exercised  great  power  and  influence  in  the  sou- 
thern division  of  the  Principality,  Ambitious,  turbulent,  and 
crafty,  he  was  well-fitted  to  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  stir- 
ring times  in  which  he  lived.  Too  choleric  to  be  long  at  peace 
with  his  powerful  neighbors,  he  was  alternately  engaged  in 
deadly  feuds  with  the  leaders  and  adherents  of  both  the  con- 
tending parties  that  disturbed  the  empire.  Consistent  and  un- 
remitting only  in  his  hatred  to  the  English,  he  permitted  his 
retainers  to  commit  continual  depredations  upon  the  possessions 
of  the  Lords  Marchers,  and  to  pillage  their  lands.  The  injury 
thus  inflicted  upon  the  English  borders  was  too  great  and  fre- 
quent to  pass  unnoticed,  and  in  one  of  those  occasional  pauses 
iu  this  age  of  civil  strife — the  quietness  of  exhaustion  rather 
than  the  repose  of  peace — Grufiydd  was  cited  before  the  king's 
court,  to  answer  for  his  violence  and  contumacy,  and  I^ord 
Whitney  and  other  commissioners  were  sent  into  Wales  to  in- 
vestigate his  conduct.  Gruflydd,  who  had  heard  of  the  com- 
mission, but  was  not  fully  informed  of  its  objects,  laid  his  plans 
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with  the  craftiness,  and  executed  them  Avith  the  boldness,  pe- 
culiar to  his  character.  He  contrived  to  dissipate  any  fears 
which  the  commissioners  might  have  entertained  from  his  for- 
midable powers,  by  meeting  them  on  their  entry  into  Carmar- 
thenshire, himself  meanly  dressed,  and  accompanied  only  by 
four  or  five  attendants  "  raggiedlie  attired,"  and  as  miserably 
mounted.  Right  glad  was  Lord  Whitney  to  find  the  truculent 
Welshman,  as  he  thought,  then  in  his  power,  and  not  a  little 
astonished  was  he  also  to  hear  him,  with  apparent  affability 
and  confidence,  offer  his  services  to  conduct  the  commissioners 
to  Carmarthen,  the  place  of  their  destination.  The  party  moved 
forward  in  high  glee,  each  speculating  with  secret  satisfaction 
upon  his  success,  and  conversing  with  that  ease  and  volubility 
which  belongs  naturally  to  persons  so  well  content  with  them- 
selves. 

Their  road  followed  the  windings  of  the  Bran  as  far  as  the 
little  town  of  Llandovery,  near  which  that  river  unites  with  the 
Gwydderig  in  its  confluence  with  the  Towey.  On  the  western 
bank,  situate  on  a  rocky  eminence,  the  castle  looked  over  the 
whole  extent  of  the  romantic  vale  of  the  Bran.  The  united 
waters  of  these  celebrated  streams  formed  then,  as  now,  that 
majestic  river  which  is  the  glory  of  this  part  of  the  Principality. 
The  English  lord,  and  the  commissioners  in  their  official  array, 
followed  by  the  humble  Welshman,  with  his  tattered  attendants, 
crossed  the  river  by  the  fine  stone  bridge  a  little  below  the  town, 
and  pushed  forward  in  a  brisk  trot  towards  the  princely  mansion 
of  Abermarlais. 

The  thick  woods  that  lined  the  shores  of  the  Towey  com- 
pletely hid  the  towers  of  the  castle  from  the  view  of  the  ap- 
proaching party.  A  graceful  curving  of  the  road,  however, 
brought  them  unexpectedly  to  the  foot  of  the  gentle  eminence 
on  which  it  stood.  Gruffydd,  turning  to  the  surprised  commis- 
sioners, and  pointing  to  the  open  postern,  pressed  them  with  a 
smile  to  enter  and  refresh  themselves,  and  leading  the  way  a- 
cross  the  drawbridge,  ushered  the  party  into  the  spacious 
court-yard.  The  wily  Welshman  was  received  with  demon- 
strations of  the  most  profound  respect  by  his  son  Thomas,  at 
the  head  of  a  troop  of  a  hundred  horsemen,  handsomely  dres- 
sed and  gallantly  mounted,  and  the  astonished  commissioners 
looked  upon  an  array  that  began  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  power 
and  consequence  of  their  companion. 

It  was  not  Gruffydd's  design  that  the  commissioners  should 
see  too  much  at  once,  especially  as  he  had  observed  that  the 
English  lord  betrayed  some  degree  of  surprise  and  alarm  at  the 
number  and  excellent  appointments  of  his  son's  armed  retinue  ; 
and,  therefore,  after  having  well  refreshed  themselves,  the 
whole  party,  including  the  horsemen,  defiled  from  the  castle  at 
a  round  pace,  in  seeming  confidence  and  cordiality. 
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"  A  goodly  country  this,"  said  Lord  Whitney  to  his  compan- 
ion, "  and  easily  defended,  with  your  mountain  passes  and  these 
stout  yeomen." 

"  My  lord  will  at  least  perceive,"  said  Gruffydd,  "that  I  am 
willing  to  do  him  honour,  whatever  may  be  the  object  of  his 
visit  to  these  parts." 

Gruffydd  had  placed  a  peculiar  emphasis  upon  the  Avord  ob- 
ject, Avhich  at  first  startled  the  commissioner,  and  he  remained 
thoughtful  for  a  considerable  time.  As  the  party  wound  round 
a  long  and  sinuous  defile,  which  skirted  the  rocky  ridge  that  in 
this  place  beetles  above  the  very  shores  of  the  Towey,  giving 
such  a  picturesque  character  to  the  scene,  the  ancient  fortress 
of  Dynevor,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Llandilo  Fawr,  then  the 
stronghold  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Gruffydd,  suddenly  broke  upon 
their  view.  It  was  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  •  road 
where  it  was  first  discovered  by  the  leading  horsemen.  The 
castle  stood  on  the  most  bold  and  precipitous  eminence  of  this 
ridge, overlookingthe  courseof  the  river,and  commanding  a  view 
of  the  open  country,  and  of  every  approach  towards  its  walls. 
The  party  emerged  from  the  defile,  and  ascended  the  easy 
winding  road  that  had  been  formed  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
fortress.  Two  strong  towers  of  different  architecture  flanked 
the  spacious  courtyard  at  the  northern  and  southern  angles  ; 
the  latter,  standing  immediately  over  a  tremendous  precipice, 
was  used  as  the  castle  donjon  in  these  barbarous  times,  and 
gave  a  fearful  presage  of  the  secret  doom  of  many  a  poor  wretch 
who  had  been  its  inhabitant.  The  area  was  surrounded  by 
high  massy  walls  of  great  thickness,  and  was  sufl[iciently  am- 
ple for  the  martial  exercises  of  the  garrison  Owen,  the  son 
of  Gruffydd,  received  the  commissioners  with  great  hospitality, 
at  the  head  of  a  chosen  body  of  two  hundred  horsemen  under 
arms,  and  conducted  them  into  the  banqueting-hall  of  the  cas- 
tle. Owen  played  the  part  of  the  host  with  admirable  skill, 
and  by  his  address  contrived  to  draw  from  his  guests  the  secret 
of  the  commission,  and  to  assure  himself  that  to  secure  his  fa- 
ther was  the  great  object  of  their  journey.  Gruffydd  and  his 
sons  concealed  their  discovery  from  the  commissioners,  and  to 
prevent  all  suspicion,  treated  them  with  renewed  hospitality  and 
attention. 

The  whole  party  now  pursued  their  way,  increased  as  it 
was  into  a  formidable  company  by  the  two  sons  of  Gruffydd 
with  their  mountain  retainers.  The  road  hitherto  had  run 
along  the  base  of  that  mountainous  ridge  which  lines  the  north- 
ern side  of  the  Towey,  almost  from  Llandovery  to  Carmarthen, 
until  it  reaches  that  bright  open  plain,  where  the  Gwilli  forms 
Its  junction  with  that  river,  giving  its  significant  title  to  the  lit- 
tle village  of  Abergwilli.  The  party  had  scarcely  debouched 
into  the   plain,  before  it  was  met  by  a  splendid  body-guard  oi 
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five  hundred  "tall  men"  on  foot,  handsomely  dressed,  and  well 
armed  and  accoutred,  under  the  command  of  the  elder  son  of 
Gruffydd. 

Thus  magnificently  attended,  the  commissioners  entered 
Carmarthen,  then  the  capital  of  South  Wales,  and  were  con- 
ducted with  tLe  greatest  ceremony  to  the  sumptuous  lodgings 
that  had  been  prepared  for  them.  Gruffj-dd  now  excused  his 
further  presence  upon  the  commissioners,  and  committed  to  his 
sons  the  care  of  seeing  to  their  accommodation,  and  of  attending 
upon  them  to  the  banquet  that  was  prepared  in  the  Guild  Hall 
of  the  town. 

Lord  Whitney  was  not  displeased  to  escape  the  keen  obser- 
vation of  his  companion,  and  finding  himself  now  more  at  ease, 
privately  sent  for  the  mayor  and  sheriffs,  and,  opening  to  them 
the  commission  with  which  he  was  charged  by  the  king,  de- 
manded their  assistance  to  arrest  Gruffydd,  which  it  was  agreed 
should  be  done  on  the  following  morning.  The  banquet  was 
now  prepared,  and  the  commissioners  were  escorted  with  much 
pomp  by  the  sons  of  Gruffydd,  attended  by  their  men-at-arms, 
to  tlie  hall.  The  tables  had  been  arranged  along  the  centre  of 
the  floor,  and  according  to  the  architecture  of  these  times,  a 
row  of  pillars,  with  grotesque,  fanciful  carvings  separated  the 
upper  end  of  the  room,  which  was  slightly  elevated,  and  which 
was  usually  set  apart  for  the  most  distinguished  guests.  To  a 
seat  purposely  placed  here,  and  splendidly  hung  with  cloth  of 
gold,  Owen  conducted  Lord  Whitney,  and  took  his  station  im- 
mediately on  his  right.  On  each  sidfe  of  this  elevated  part  of 
the  spacious  hall,  galleries  had  been  raised,  in  which  were  pla- 
ced the  ancient  bards  of  that  land  of  minstrelsy.  The  guests 
betook  themselves  Avith  right  good  will  to  dispense  the  cheer 
which  had  been  sumptuously  provided,  according  to  the  profuse 
hospitality  which  then  prevailed.  Owen  plied  his  noble  guest 
durihg  supper,  with  those  sweet-spiced  liquors  which  formed 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  domestic  expense  of  the  nobles, 
the  mixture  of  which  was  an  art  derived  principally  from  the 
French,  and  was  greatly  esteemed  by  our  ancestors  in  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries. 

"  There  was  eke  wexing  many  a  spice 
As  clowe,  gilofre,  and  licorice, 
Gingibir,  and  grean  de  Paris, 
Canell  at  setewr.le  of  pris. 
And  many  a  spice  delitable 
To  eaten  whan  men  rise  fro  table." 

Ypocras  and  garhiofilac,  as  being  the  most  prized  at  this 
period,  with  other  "  delicate  and  precious  drinks,"  were  lavishly 
distributed  on  this  occasion,  and  served  not  a  little  to  produce 
in  the  English  commissioners  a  state  of  convivial  carelessness 
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and  hilarity.  Owen  was  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  this, 
and  observing  that  Lord  Whitney  had  put  the  commission  into 
the  open  sleeve  of  his  cloak,  he  contrived  to  abstract  it  from 
thence  unnoticed,  and  to  place  it  securely  in  his  own  pocket. 
Then  turning  to  Lord  Whitney,  with  great  significance,  "  Me- 
thinks  our  noble  guest,"  he  said,  "  should  lose  for  awhile  the 
weighty  matters -of  state,  that  have  doubtless  brought  him  to 
these  rude  parts,  and  do  the  honor  to  this  festive  greeting  which 
our  country's  customs  require.  Hither,  boy,"  beckoning  to  his 
attendant,  "  bring  our  family's  hirlas,  and  see  that  it  lack  not  of 
that  precious  liquor  which  thy  art  has  taught  thee  so  delicately 
to  prepare." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  attendant  returned,  bearing  the  ample 
hirlas,  or  drinking  horn — usually  filled  and  emptied  at  a  draught 
at  great  festive  assemblies,  which  was  at  once  the  pledge  of 
fidelity  and  the  expression  of  personal  hospitality.  The  hirlas 
which  the  Welshman  presented  to  the  English  lord  in  this 
case,  Avas  of  large  dimensions  and  graceful  contour,  finely  pol- 
ished and  richly  inlaid  with  plates  of  solid  silver,  chased  with 
the  family  names  and  device,  and  to  which  was  pendent  a  massy 
chain  of  the  same  precious  metal.  Lord  Whitney  knew  the 
custom  to  which  his  host  alluded,  and  being  too  well  satisfied 
with  himself  to  oppose  his  humour,  he  drained  the  contents  of 
the  horn  with  evident  satisfaction. 

Owen  now  gave  a  sign  to  his  favorite  bard,  Tudor  Aled, 
whose  fingers  had  for  some  time  been  gliding  rapidly,  though 
silently,  over  the  strings  of  his  harp,  which  was  already  placed 
to  do  honor  to  his  own  and  his  country's  fame. 

"  Minstrel,"  said  Owen,  "  thou  art  wont  to  enliven  our  fes- 
tivals with  thy  instrument,  which  I  know  thou  boasted  of;  pre- 
pare now  thy  happiest  strain,  such  as  is  suited  to  this  high  oc- 
casion, and  let  our  noble  guest  hear  what  melody  thy  practised 
hand  can  call  forth  from  that  harp  of  thine." 

The  bard  waited  not  for  further  parley.  He  comprehended 
his  patron's  meaning,  and  after  sweeping  with  flying  fingers 
across  the  diapason  of  his  instrument,  as  if  to  instruct  his  ear 
in  the  echoes  he  meant  to  awaken,  he  dashed  at  once  into  that 
bold  festive  song  of  the  princely  poet  of  his  country. 

"Fill  the  Hirlas  Horn,  my  boy, 
Nor  let  the  tuneful  lips  be  dry 

That  warble  Owen's  praise  : 
Whose  walls  with  warlike  spoils  are  hung. 
And  open  wide  his  gates  are  flung 

In  Cambria's  peaceful  days. 
By  Owen's  arm  the  valiant  bled  ; 
From  Owen's  arm  the  coward  fled 

Aghast  with  wild  afl"right ; 
Let  then  ihose  haughty  lords  beware 
How  Owen's  just  revenge  they  dare, 

And  tremble  at  his  sight." 
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The  guests  were  all  hushed  into  breathless  silence  when 
the  bard  ceased ;  and  as  he  gently  put  aside  his  harp,  whose 
wild  peculiar  tones  were  still  lingering  in  dying  cadence  within 
the  spacious  hall,  he  exhibited  that  striking  and  almost  proph- 
etic character  which  belonged  to  his  order,  in  its  best  days, 
before  the  cruel  massacre  of  Bangor,  Avhen  the  Welsh  bards 
animated  their  country's  warriors  to  the  fight,  or  sung  their 
victories.  His  rich  mantle  of  blue  cloth,  thickly  embroidered 
with  small  figures  in  gold  of  the  raven,  his  patron's  crest,  and 
lined  with  the  fur  of  the  beaver  an  animal  then  not  uncommon 
in  the  Principality,  was  fastened  at  the  right  shoulder  by  a 
massy  clasp  of  polished  gold  ;  his  vest  or  tunic  was  of  azure 
silk,  exposing  the  form  of  his  ample  chest  as  it  expanded  with 
the  enthusiastic  efforts  of  his  minstrelsy ;  while  encircling  his 
neck,  a  broad  gold  chain  of  twisted  links,  the  gift  of  his  patron, 
had  hung  gracefully  vibrating  during  the  rapid  motion  of  his 
fingers  as  they  passed  along  the  instrument.  The  venerable 
bard  arose  when  his  song  was  finished,  and  as  he  leaned  upon 
his  "harp  so  fair,"  he  seemed  in  the  majestic  outline  and  rich 
illumination  of  his  figure,  to  stand  like  the  very  type  of  his  per- 
ished race,  invested  with  the  grey  antiquity  of  ages. 

"  Tall  was  his  form,  and  thin  and  spare. 
And  white  as  snow  his  beard  and  liair ; 
Back  from  his  brow  his  white  locks  flow, 
And  the  high  open  forehead  show  ; 
O'er  his  pale  check  rich  roses  fly, 
And  more  than  youth  illumes  his  eye." 

Lord  Whitney  was  by  this  time  in  that  enviable  state  oi 
mental  obscuration,  from  the  strong  potations  that  his  wily 
neighbour  had  pressed  upon  him,  that  though  he  was  sensible 
of  a  multitude  of  ideas  floating  like  atoms  through  his  brain,  he 
was  incapable  of  reducing  them  to  any  palpable  shape  or  fig- 
ure ;  or  else,  perhaps,  he  would  not  have  failed  to  have  noti- 
ced the  singular  coincidence  of  the  minstrel's  song,  with  the 
name  and  circumstances  of  his  apparently  friendly  and  hospita- 
ble host.  A  flowing  wassail  cup  of  rich  pyment  concluded  the 
entertainment  of  the  evening,  and  the  commissioners  were  con- 
ducted to  their  lodgings,  in  a  state  of  happy  forgetful ness  of  the 
object  of  their  journey,  to  sleep  away  the  effects  of  their  bois- 
terous revelry. 

Owen  communicated  to  his  father  the  success  of  his  plan, 
but  Gruffydd  abated  nothing  of  his  formal  courtesy  and  atten- 
tion to  the  commissioners.  He  sent  his  sons  in  the  morning 
with  a  numerous  retinue  to  attend  them  to  the  Guild  Hall,  the 
scene  of  the  night's  festivity,  where  they  met  the  mayor  and 
sheriffs  of  the  borough.  Lord  Whitney  chuckled  at  the  thought 
ol'  having  the  redoubtable  Welshman  so  completely  in  his  power, 
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and  summoned  Gruffydd  to  attend.  He  forthwith  appeared 
splendidly  dressed,  and  was  immediately  arrested  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  court.  He  made  no  show  of  resistance,  but  with 
an  assumed  air  of  great  respect,  requested  that  the  proceedings 
against  him  might  be  conducted  according  to  the  forms  of  law, 
and  that  the  commission,  under  which  he  was  attached,  might 
be  publicly  read,  alleging  that  he  could  not  otherwise  consider 
himself  bound  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  commissioners. 

Lord  Whitney  readily  assented  to  his  request ;  but  upon 
putting  his  hand  into  the  sleeve  of  his  cloak,  discovered,  for  the 
first  time,  the  loss  of  his  commission.  Consternation  was  vis- 
ible on  his  countenance,  and  an  inquiry  was  immediately 
whispered  round  amongst  the  commissioners'  attendants  fur  the 
missing  document. 

Gruffydd  surveyed  the  party  for  some  time  with  secret  sat- 
isfaction, but  in  complacent  silence. 

"  Methinks,  Lord  Whitney,"  he  said  at  last,  casting  a  scru- 
tinizing glance  upon  the  commissioners,  "  if  he  eomes  here  by 
the  king's  grace  as  he  says,  must  have  valued  his  commission 
too  highly,  lightly  to  have  committed  it  to  the  safe  keeping  of 
that  ruffle,  or  carelessly  to  have  lost  it.  Look,  my  lord,  to 
your  piebald  coat  or  your  silk  hood,  you  may  have  placed  it 
there,  perhaps,  to  be  nearer  your  memory."  Then  starting  with 
fury,  clapping  his  hat  hastily  upon  his  head,  and  turning  to  his 
friends  and  followers — "What!"  he  said,  "have  we  cozeners 
and  cheaters  come  hither  to  abuse  the  king's  majesty's  power, 
and  to  disquiet  his  true-hearted  subjects,  and  the  good  citizens 
of  this  our  loyal  town  1"  Looking  at  the  commissioners,  after- 
ward, with  a  bitter  frown — 

"By  the  mass,"  said  he,  "  before  the  next  day  come  to  an 
end,  I  will  hang  up  all  your  bodies  for  traitors  and  impostors." 
And  immediately  ordered  his  men-at-arms  to  seize  and  carry 
them  to  prison. 

The  commissioners  were  panic  struck,  and  entreated  for 
their  lives  ;  which  Gruffydd  at  last  granted  on  condition  that 
Lord  Whitney  should  put  on  his  livery  coat  of  blue,  and  be 
bound  by  an  oath  to  go  up  to  the  king,  acknowledge  his  own 
offences,  and  justify  the  Welshman's  proceedings.  The  terri- 
fied commissioner,  to  preserve  his  life,  consented,  and  faithfully 
fulfilled  his  oath. 

Gruffydd,  continuing  his  depredations  upon  the  Lords  Mar- 
chers, was  again  cited  before  the  king's  court,  and  on  failing 
to  attend  was  convicted  of  felony.  This  determined  him  to 
break  with  the  House  of  Lancaster,  and  to  declare  for  the  Duke 
of  York.  He  joined  the  Earl  of  March,  the  duke's  son;  with 
eight  hundred  men,  well  armed  and  appointed,  and  was  slain 
in  the  bloody  field  of  xMortimer's  Cross,  after  he  had  lived  long 
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enough  to  know  that  victory  had  declared  on  the  side  of  the 
White  Rose. 

Gruffydd  was  succeeded  in  his  power  and  possessions  by 
his  eldest  son  Thomas,  who  inherited  the  courage  of  his  father, 
but  in  connection  with  a  mildness  of  disposition  and  an  elegance 
of  manners,  rarely  united  in  those  cruel  times  of  civil  warfare. 
To  avoid  intermixing  in  the  contests  of  the  rival  houses,  he 
withdrew  to  the  accomplished  court  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
in  whose  services  he  enrolled  himself.  Here  he  fell  in  love 
with  the  duke's  niece,  and  to  avoid  the  consequence  of  his  in- 
discreet attachment,  he  returned  to  his  native  land. 

Thomas  ap  Gruffydd  was  famous  for  his  boldness  and  skill 
in  the  tilt  and  tourney,  and  in  single  combat.  After  his  return 
from  Burgundy  he  had  several  encounters  of  this  latter  kind, 
particularly  with  Henry  ap  Gwilym,  of  Court  Henry,  in  the 
vale  of  the  Towey,  who  repeatedly  challenged  him,  and  was 
as  constantly  vanquished.  A  quarrel  with  William,  the  proud 
earl  of  Pembroke,  brought  upon  him  another  adversary,  whose 
adventures  are  attended  with  some  humorous  circumstances, 
which,  as  they  tend  to  illustrate  the  character  of  the  times,  are 
here  related.  The  earl's  quarrel  was  taken  up  by  one  Tuber- 
ville,  a  notable  swash  buckler  of  that  day,  "one  that  would  fight 
on  anie  slight  occasion,  not  much  heeding  the  cause."  Tuber- 
ville  sent  his  defiance  to  Thomas  ap  Gruflyd  by  one  of  the  earl's 
retainers. 

"  Go,  tell  the  knave,"  said  he,  "  that  if  he  will  not  accept 
my  challenge,  I  will  ferret  him  out  of  his  cunnie  berrie,  the 
Castle  of  Abermarlais."  Thomas  received  this  message  very 
jocosely.  "  By  my  faith,"  said  he,  "  if  thy  master  is  in  such 
haste  to  be  killed,  I  would  that  he  should  choose  some  other 
person  to  undertake  the  office  of  executioner." 

This  reply  very  much  provoked  the  challenger,  and  in  a 
rage  he  set  out  for  Abermarlais,  and  entering  the  gate,  the  first 
person  whom  he  encountered  was  Thomas  ap  Gruffydd  himself 
sitting  at  his  ease,  dressed  in  a  plain  grey  frock  gown,  whom 
he  took  for  the  porter. 

"Tell  me,  fellow,"  said  Tuberville,  "is  thy  master  Thomas 
ap  Gruffydd, within  ?" — "  Sir,"  answered  Thomas,  "he  is  at  no 
great  distance  ;  if  thou  wouldst  have  aught  with  him,  I  will 
bear  thy  commands." 

"  Then  tell  him,"  said  he,  "  that  here  is  one  Tuberville 
would  fain  speak  with  him."  Thomas  hearing  his  name,  and, 
observing  the  fury  he  was  in,  could  scarcely  refrain  from  laugh- 
ing in  his  face.  But  restraining  himself,  he  said  he  would  ac- 
quaint his  master  ;  and  on  going  into  his  room  sent  two  or  three 
of  his  servants  to  call  him  in.  Tuberville  no  sooner  saw  Thomas 
ap  Gruffydd  than,  without  making  any  apology  for  the  mistake 
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lie  had  committed,  he  taxed  him  roundly  for  his  contempt  lo  so 
great  a  person  as  the  earl  of  Pembroke. 

"  In  good  time,  sir,"  said  Thomas,  "  is  not  my  lord  of  Pem- 
broke of  sufficient  courage  to  undertake  his  own  quarrels  with- 
out tlie  aid  of  such  a  swasher  as  thyselt  1 " 

"  Yes,  certainly," replied  Tuberville,  "but  thou  art  too  much 
beneath  his  place  and  dignity,  and  he  has  left  thy  chastisement 
to  me." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Thomas,  in  excellent  humour,  "  if  thou 
wouldst  even  have  it  so,  where  would  it  please  thee  that  thou 
shouldst  have  me  to  school  ?  " — "  Where  thou  wilt,  or  dar'st," 
replied  Tuberville. 

"  Thou  comest  here  with  harsh  com^'liments,"  observed 
Thomas  ;  "  I  am  not  ignorant,  however,  that  as  the  acceptor  of 
thy  challenge,  both  time,  place,  and  weapons,  are  in  my  choice  ; 
but  I  ween  that  it  is  not  the  fashion  for  scholars  to  appoint 
where  their  masters  shall  correct  them."  After  this  parley, 
Thomas  fixed  on  Herefordshire  as  the  scene  of  combat.  Here 
the  champions  met  accordingly  ;  when,  at  the  first  pass,  Thomas 
unhorsed  his  adversary,  and  cast  him  to  the  ground,  and  by  the 
fall  broke  his  back. 

The  amusement  of  men  of  gentle  blood,  as  they  were  some- 
Avhat  strangely  called  in  this  rude  age,  when  not  actually  en- 
gaged in  civil  strife,  seemed  to  be  in  fierce  personal  encoun- 
ters. The  next  engagement  of  this  kind  was  in  Merioneth- 
shire, with  David  Gough,  when  Thomas  ap  GrufTydd  killed  his 
antagonist.  Having  afterwards  thrown  himself  on  the  ground 
to  rest,  without  his  armour,  he  was  treacherously  run  through 
the  body  by  one  of  his  enemy's  retainers. 

Thomas  ap  GrufTydd's  two  elder  sons,  Morgan  and  David, 
became,  immediately  on  their  father's  decease,  warm  partisans, 
on  opposite  sides,  of  the  two  rival  houses  of  York  and  Lancas- 
ter,— and  both  perished  in  that  murderous  warfare. 

The  inheritance  now  descended  to  Rhys  ap  Thomas, whose 
first  act  when  he  came  into  possession  of  the  estate,  was  to 
put  an  end  to  the  feuds  which  had  subsisted  between  the  fam- 
ily of  Court  Henry  and  his  own,  by  a  marriage  alliance  with 
Eva,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Henry  ap  Gwilym  of  that 
House.  By  this  judicious  measure,  he  added  to  his  posses- 
sions a  property  not  much  inferior  to  his  own  original  patri- 
mony. His  establishment  and  hospitality  were  in  every  res- 
pect suitable  to  his  immense  wealth,  and  displayed  the  magni- 
ficence of  a  prince,  rather  than  that  of  a  private  gentleman. 
He  acquired  unbounded  popularity,  and  by  degrees  very  formi- 
dable power,  by  re-establishing  the  games  and  institutions  of 
his  country  on  different  parts  of  his  estates  in  Carmarthenshire 
and  Pembrokeshire,  and  by  training  the  young  men  to  the  use 
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of  all  kinds  of  anus,  under  the  guise  of  sham  fights  and  military 
spectacles. 

But  to  return  to  more  historical  details.  The  fatal  battle 
of  Tewkesbury  was  fought  on  the  third  of  May,  1471,  and  by 
its  decisive  character  seemed  to  put  an  end  for  the  present  to 
the  hopes  of  the  House  of  Lancaster.  Queen  Margaret,whose 
sagacity  and  courage  had  been  the  guide  and  stay  of  her  party, 
was  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  and  the  young  prince  of  Wales, 
her  son,  had  been  inhumanly  butchered  before  the  face  of  the 
Plantagenet  king,  for  having  given  a  reply  worthy  of  the  spirit 
and  magnanimity  of  his  mother.  Twelve  pitched  battles  had 
been  fought  during  this  sanguinary  contest  of  the  White  and 
Red  Roses.  In  these  battles,  and  on  the  scaffold,  above  sixty 
princes  of  the  royal  families,  above  one-half  of  the  nobles  and 
principal  gentlemen,  and  above  one  hundred  thousand  of  the 
common  people  of  England,  had  lost  their  lives.  The  bloody 
and  luxurious  reign  of  Edward  IV.  was  terminated  almost 
prematurely  by  a  death  brought  on  by  dissipation  and  mental 
remorse  ;  and  that  of  his  successor,  Richard  the  Third,  was 
ushered  in  by  a  tragedy  of  the  most  dismal  and  savage  char- 
acter, when  the  two  young  princes,  the  children  of  the  late 
king,  were  barbarously  murdered  in  the  Tower,  to  make  way 
for  Gloucester's  unjust  and  violent  assumption  of  the  crown. 

The  defection  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  from  the  cause 
of  Richard  the  Third  had  once  more  raised  the  hopes  of  the 
House  of  Lancaster,  when  it  became  of  great  consequence  to 
gain  the  adherence  of  so  powerful  a  chieftain  as  Rhys  ap 
Thomas,  especially  as  he  held  the  command  of  the  western 
coast  of  Wales  and  the  surrounding  district.  The  king,  suspi- 
cious of  the  fidelity  of  his  subjects,  sent  his  commissioners  to 
Rhys,  amongst  others,  to  exact  an  oath  ol  fidelity,  which,  though 
somewhat  offended  at  the  jealousy  manifested  by  Richard  in 
its  requirement,  he  took  without  hesitation. 

"  I  would  have  the  king  to  know,"  said  Rhys  to  the  com- 
missioners, "  that  such  suspicions  on  the  part  of  princes,  might 
read,  to  some  of  fickle  minds  and  unstable  thoughts,  evil  lessons 
against  themselves ;  for  myself,  I  protest  to  his  majesty  that 
whoever,  ill-affected  to  the  state,  shall  dare  to  land  in  these 
parts  of  Wales  where  I  have  any  command,  must  resolve  with 
himself  to  make  his  entrance  and  irruption  over  my  body." 

Not  far  from  the  little  tovm  of  Llandilo  Vawr,  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  a  fine  lake,  stood  the  Abbey  of  Talley,  a  name 
which  it  derived  from  its  locality.*  Its  abbot  was  a  zealous 
partisan  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  and  the  intimate  friend  of 
Rhys.  Plotting,  wily,  and  persevering,  he  sought  to  gain  him 
over  to  the  cause   of  the   Tudor,  by  alarming  his  fears  at  the 

'  Tal  y  Llycliau,  the  head  of  the  lakes. 
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suspicious  and  sanguinary  character  of  Richard  ;  insinuating 
at  the  same  time  that  the  visit  of  the  commissioners  was  an 
indication  that  he  had  already  become  an  object  of  the  tyrant's 
jealousy  and  hatred.  He  succeeded  after  some  time  in  crea- 
ting distrust  and  apprehension  in  the  mind  of  Rhys,  and  by 
the  application  of  that  subtle  casuistry. in  which  the  pious 
churchmen  of  those  days  were  eminently  skilled,  he  silenced 
his  scruples  as  to  his  oath  and  his  declaration  of  loyalty.* 
The  abbot  avowed  his  attachment,  and  that  of  his  neighbour, 
the  bishop  of  St.  David's,  to  the  interest  of  the  House  of  Lan- 
caster, and  he  was  not  long  in  obtaining  from  Rhys  assurances 
of  support  in  the  same  cause. 

It  was  rather  more  than  eleven  years  after  the  decisive 
battle  of  Tewkesbury,  when  Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond,  after- 
wards Henry  VH.  of  England,  landed  at  Milford  Haven,  with 
a  small  band  of  French  auxiliaries,  to  make  a  desperate,  and, 
as  it  should  then  seem,  with  such  inadequate  means,  a  fruitless 
effort  to  dethrone  the  tyrant  of  York,  and  to  seize  for  himself 
the  sceptre  and  crown  of  Britain.  Rhys  ap  Thomas  no  sooner 
heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  French  fleet  in  the  bay,  than,  true 
to  his  promise,  he  ordered  the  beacon-fires  to  be  lighted  on  all 
the  neighbouring  hills,  as  the  preconcerted  signal  of  the  event, 
and  hastened  himself,  with  a  noble  band  of  chosen  followers 
well  mounted  and  armed,  to  greet  him.  The  rendezvous  of  the 
partisans  of  the  House  of  Lancaster  was  at  Shrewsbury ,whither 
Rhys  repaired  with  a  select  body  of  two  thousand  horse,  cho- 
sen from  the  flower  of  his  attendants.  The  armies  of  the  con- 
tending parties  marched  to  meet  each  other,  and  the  important 
day  was  fast  approaching  which  should  lay  for  ever  one  of  the 
contending  factions  in  the  dust.  It  was  Sunday  morning  when 
Richard  moved  his  long  array  through  the  streets  of  Leicester, 
to  the  sound  of  martial  music,  with  the  kingly  crown  upon  his 
head,  and  pitched  the  tents  of  his  disciplined  troops,  in  the 
evening  of  the  same  day,  on  the  field  of  Bosworth.  Richmond 
was  already  in  the  field,  and  so  nearly  encamped  to  his  enemy 
that  many  of  the  disaffected  in  the  tyrant's  army  came  over, 
and  joined  him  in  the  darkness  of  the  night.  The  gathering 
hosts  had  mustered  by  early  dawn  at  their  appointed  posts. 
The  war-cry  of  the  conflicting  Roses  was  once  more  raised 
on  the  peaceful  plains  of  merry  England  ;  and  a  fearful  contest, 
such  as  when  men  fight  for  a  crown  and  kingdom,  marked  the 
progress  of  that  fatal  day. 

Richard,  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  made  a  desperate  plunge 

*  A  popular  tradition  in  the  neighbourhood  asserts,  that  Rhys  satisfied  his 
conscience  by  remaining  under  a  small  bridge  while  the  Earl  of  Richmond  pas- 
sed over.  This  was  doubtless  one  of  the  expedients  suggested  by  the  worthy 
abbot. 
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at  the  Earl  of  Riclunoiul  ;  Brandon  and  Chcyne,  and  manv  a 
high-bopn  gentleman,  tell  before  the  shook  of  his  lierce  eneonn- 
ter.  Nothing  conld  resist  the  fnry  of  his  onslaught.  He  had 
nearly  reached  the  spot  where  Richmond  stood,  when  Rhys 
saw  the  peril  which  the  Earl's  life  was  in,  and  mounting  his 
favorite  charger,  Grey  Eetterlocks.  which  he  alwavs  reserved 
for  great  emergencies,  with  Sir  William  Stanley,  flew  to  his 
rescue.  The  gallant  Welshman  encountered  the  king  hand  to 
hand,  and  after  a  desperate  struggle,  slew  him. 

Richmond  was  hailed  king  on  the  held  of  battle  by  his  vic- 
torious army,  and  Staidey  placed  the  crown  of  England  on  his 
brow.  It  was  in  the  calm  evening  twilight  of  that  tumultuous 
day  when  Rhys,  Stanley,  and  the  king  met  together  in  the  tent 
of  the  fallen  tyrant. 

"  You  have  both  done  bravely,  my  gallant  friends,"  said  the 
king,  "this  well-fought  held  is  yours.  This  duy  will  heal,  1 
trust,  the  distractions  of  this  unhappy  country.  Rise,  Sir  Rhys 
ap  Thomas,"  he  said  to  the  kneeling  warrior,  "  the  honor  of 
knighthood  is  justly  thine  ;  and  hereafter,  in  token  of  this  day's 
service,  and  the  life  that  I  owe  to  thy  valor,  I  shall  call  thee 
Father  Rhys."  The  two  knights  divided  the  spoil  of  the  tyr- 
ant's tent. 

Sir  Rhys  ap  Thomas  maintained  the  fame  of  his  high  char- 
acter in  all  the  bitter  conllicts  of  the  reign  of  Henry  Vll.  He 
was  created  a  Knight  Banneret,  loaded  with  honors,  and  had 
conferred  upon  him  the  govermnent  of  Wales.  He  attended 
his  sovereign  in  the  expedition  to  France,  and  took  part  with 
the  besieging  army  at  Boulogne.  When  peace  was  concluded 
with  Louis  XL,  that  artful  monarch  sent  a  pension  of  two  luni- 
dred  marks  to  Sir  Rhys,  as  he  had  done  to  most  of  Henry's 
counsellors.  Sir  Rhys,  considering  it  only  in  the  shape  of  a 
bribe,  indignantly  spurned  the  oiler.  "Tell  thy  master,"  said 
he  to  the  messenger,  "  that  if  he  intends  by  this  to  relieve  my 
wants,  he  has  sent  too  little  ;  but  if  he  proposes  to  corrupt 
my  mind  or  stagger  my  lidelity,  liis  kingdom  would  not  be 
enough." 

The  reign  of  Henry  VH.,  though  comparatively  peaceful, 
gave  rise  to  two  extraordinary  impostures,  in  the  pretensions 
of  Lambert  Simnel  and  Perkin  Warbeck  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land. In  the  severe  conflicts  of  Stoke  and  Blackheath,  which 
were  the  consequence,  Sir  Rhys  bore  a  distinguished  part. 
In  the  first,  the  eager  valor  of  the  Welsh  hero  had  nearly  cost 
him  his  life  ;  for,  pressing  forward  before  his  men  in  an  en- 
counter with  one  of  the  Irish  commanders,  he  was  beset  by 
several  of  the  enemy,  and  only  rescued  from  destruction  by 
the  timely  aid  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  llew  to  his  as- 
sistance.    After  the  battle  the  king,  who  had  been   informed 
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of  his  narrow  escape,  addressed  him  jocularly — "  How  now, 
Father  Rhys,  how  likest  thou  the  entertainment  here  1  Whe- 
ther is  it  better,  eating  leeks  in  Wales,  or  shamrocks  among 
the  Irish."  "  Both  certainly,  but  coarse  fare,"  replied  Rhys  ; 
"  yet  either  would  seem  a  feast  with  such  a  companion,"  point- 
ing gratefully  to  the  earl  who  rescued  him. 

In  the  succeeding  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  he  was  equally 
distinguished.  He  possessed  the  Jiisticiaryship  of  the  Princi- 
pality, and  gained  great  honors  at  the  sieges  of  Tiruenne  and 
Tournay,  where  he  commanded  the  light  horse.  On  his  return 
he  was  invested  with  the  office  of  Seneschal  and  Chancellor 
of  the  manors  of  Haverfordwest  and  Rhos,  in  Pembrokeshire. 
The  latter  days  of  the  old  warrior  were  spent  in  the  peaceful 
retirement  of  Carew  Castle,  amidst  the  mimic  exhibitions  of 
those  martial  spectacles  the  sanguinary  realities  of  which  had 
engaged  and  delighted  his  active  life,  and  in  the  pageants  and 
festivities  of  St.  George,  the  patron  saint  of  the  order  to  which 
he  belonged,  which  he  celebrated  with  a  splendor  and  magnifi- 
cence that  has  become  matter  of  history.  In  the  year  1527, 
the  veteran  knight  sunk  to  rest,  and  the  holy  fathers  of  the 
Priory  of  Carmarthen  cha.nted '' Requiescat  in  pace"  over  the 
mortal  remains  of 

SIR    RHYS    AP    THOMAS. 


HEROIC  DEATHS  OF  WELSH  REGICIDES  ;  OR,  OF  CROMWELL'S 
COMMONWEALTH  MEN. 


We  have  stated  in  another  part  of  the  Appendix  that  a 
number  of  Welshmen  and  their  immediate  descendants  were 
the  supporters  and  followers  of  Cromwell,  sometimes  spelled 
Crumwell. 

At  the  Restoration,  Charles  II.  was  induced  to  issue  a  sort 
of  amnesty  to  the  regicides  of  Charles  I.,  which  caused  many  of 
them  to  return  to  their  homes  and  families.  Several  of  these 
were  subsequently  seized,  briefly  tried,  condemned,  hanged 
and  quartered^  on  charges  of  treason.  Among  them  were 
Col.  John  Jones,  Revd.  Hugh  Peters,  Genl.  Thomas  Harrison, 
and  others  who  were  natives  of  Wales.  Genl.  Thomas  Har- 
rison was  born  at  Nantwech,  in  Cheshire  (the  Nantwichof  Cam- 
den).    They  all  died  like  Christian  heroes.      None  recanted 
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their  high-wrought  and  holy  religious  belief,  with  which  they 
had  set  out  in  their  efforts  to  overthrow  tyranny  and  to  sustain 
civil  and  religious  liberty  ;  promoted,  as  they  believed,  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Commonwealth.  Genl.  Harrison,  without 
abating  an  iota  of  his  love  of  civil  and  religious  toleration,  dis- 
approved of  some  of  the  late  acts  of  the  Protector.  The  be- 
havior of  these  men  who  were  led  to  execution  at  Charing 
Cross  was  heroic  in  the  extreme.  Their  Christian  hopes  and 
faith  enabled  thorn  to  triumph  to  the  last.  If  "  Socrates  died 
like  a  philosopher,  and  Jesus  Christ  like  a  God,"  the  regicides 
died  as  became  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  and  believers  in  a 
just  God. 

General  Thomas  Harrison,  on  coming  from  the  Tower  of 
London  to  Newgate,  preparatory  to  his  execution,  sent  word 
to  his  wife  that  "  that  day  was  to  be  his  wedding  day." 

When  chains  were  put  on  his  feet,  he  exclaimed  "  Welcome, 
welcome,"  declaring  that  his  Master  had  worn  a  crown  of  thorns, 
to  which  these  chains  were  nothing.  A  woman  who  had  been 
in  his  cell  to  prepare  it  for  his  reception,  on  coming  out  was 
asked  how  the  Major  General  behaved.  She  said  that  "  never 
was  there  so  good  a  man  in  that  place  before."  He  parted 
cheerfully  with  his  wife,  and  said  he  had  nothing  to  leave  her 
but  his  Bible. 

He  called  out  on  his  way  to  execution,  saying  "  I  go  to  suf- 
fer upon  the  account  of  the  most  glorious  cause  that  ever  was 
in  the  world."  When  near  the  scaffold  one  of  the  Royal  scof- 
fers called  out  to  him  in  derision,  saying  "  Where  now  is  your 
good  old  cause  ?"  He,  with  a  cheerful  smile,  clapped  his  hand 
on  his  breast,  and  replied,  "  Here  it  is,  and  I  am  going  to  seal 
it  with  my  blood." 

He  was  cut  down  alive  after  hanging  a  short  time,  when 
the  inhuman  executioner  ripped  his  bowels  open  and  cast  some 
of  his  entrails  into  the  fire  before  his  face.  Transported  at 
the  barbarity  of  the  executioner,  he  suddenly  and  convulsively 
raised  himself  up,  and  gave  the  brute  a  blow  on  the  side  of  his 
face. — See  "  Howell's  State  Trials,"  vol.  5,  p.  1236.  Also, 
vol.  7,  pp.  166  and  1650. 

Rev.  Hugh  Peters,  when  he  entered  Cromwell's  service, 
was  a  dissenting  minister,  and  his  family  belonged  to  Carmar- 
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thenshire,  Wales.  By  his  wisdom  and  courage,  he  was  said 
to  have  been  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  Protector.  While 
in  Newgate,  preparing  for  execution,  two  of  the  king's  chap- 
lains paid  him  a  visit,  and  gave  him  to  understand  that,  if  he 
would  confess  his  guilt,  repent  and  recant  his  principles,  he 
might  expect  the  king's  clemency.  He  flatly  refused  compli- 
ance with  their  propositions,  and  immediately  dismissed  them, 
treating  their  overtures  with  scorn.  The  only  minister  he 
afterwards  permitted  to  see  him,  was  a  dissenting  clergyman 
of  his  own  faith. 

Cook,  another  regicide,  who  was  hanged  and  quartered  just 
before  it  came  to  the  turn  of  Peters,  was  ordered  by  the  She- 
riff to  have  his  mangled  remains  carried  before  him,  that  he 
might  gaze  upon  them.  One  Turner,  a  royal  butcher,  who  had 
cut  up  or  quartered  Cook,  approached  Peters,  with  his  hands 
and  clothing  all  besmeared  and  reeking  with  blood,  and  taunt- 
ingly said  to  him,  "  Come,  how  do  you  like  this,  Mr.  Peters  1 
How  do  you  like  this  work?"  The  brave  old  Christian  Cymro 
replied  in  tones  worthy  of  his  race  and  of  his  faith,  "  I  am  not, 
thank  God,  terrified  at  it,  you  may  do  your  worst." — See  "  State 
Trials,"  as  above. 

Col.  John  Jones,  of  Wales,  was  a  brave  and  distinguished 
officer  in  Cromwell's  army — an  army  that  never  knew  defeat. 
He,  in  advanced  years,  with  Col.  Scroop,  were  both  dragged 
together  on  a  sledge  to  execution.  Scroop  was  hanged  and 
quartered  first.  Col.  Jones,  seeing  Col.  Scroop's  young  daugh- 
ter convulsively  weeping  for  her  father,  kindly  took  her  by  the 
hand,  and  soothingly  said  to  her  : — "  You  are  weeping  for  your 
father;  but  suppose  your  father  had  been  made  King  of  France 
and  you  were  to  tarry  a  little  behind,  would  you  weep  so  ? 
Why,  he  has  gone  to  reign  with  the  King  of  kings  in  everlast- 
ing glory."  On  the  day  of  his  execution  he  grasped  a  friend 
by  the  hand,  and  said  with  expressions  of  tenderness,  "  Fare- 
well ;  I  could  wish  thee  in  the  same  condition  as  myself,  that 
thou  mightest  share  with  me  in  my  joys." — See  "  State  Trials," 
vol.  5,  p.  1286. 

All  these  regicides  made  public  speeches  from  the  scaffold 
and  offered  up  prayers  for  the  people,  and  for  the  king  himself. 
Their   addresses  breathed  a  noble  spirit  of  Christian  faith, 
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hope,  and  resignation.  They  sealed  their  loA^e  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty  with  their  blood,  and  never  did  Christian  martyrs 
suffer  more  nobly.  No  wonder  the  people  of  England,  under 
the  tyranny  and  misrule  of  the  Stuarts  sighed  for  "  the  good 

OLD    DAYS    OF    QuEEN    BeSS  !  " 

We  envy  not  the  devotion  to  monarchy  .which  led  histori- 
ans like  Hume,  Scott,  Macaulay,  Allison,  and  others,  to  plaster 
over  and  apologise  for  the  dastardly  and  cruel  conduct  of  the 
imbecile  Stuarts,  while  seated  on  the  throne  of  England. 

The  profligate  Charles  the  Second  could,  if  he  had  been 
disposed,  have  witnessed  the  hanging  and  quartering  of  those 
noble  Christian  patriots  from  his  palace  window;  and  might 
have  put  an  end  to  their  blood-shed,  by  simply  raising  a  finger, 
yet,  his  royal  vengeance  knew  no  satiety,  and  its  last  victim 
was  duly  slaughtered.  Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  every 
spark  of  true  nobility  of  soul  in  the  bosom  of  Charles,  he  failed 
not  to  find  laudatory  defenders  among  historians  both  in  Scot- 
land and  England. 

The  bigoted,  cruel,  and  imbecile  James  the  First  could 
lead  a  noble  knight,  like  Sir  Walter  Raleigh — a  man  "  without 
fear  and  without  reproach " — from  20  years  unjust  incarcera- 
tion to  the  block,  and  yet  find  historical  eulogists  ! 

Hume  and  Scott's  inflated  panegyrics  of  the  Stuarts,  and 
their  defamation  of  the  Tudors,  and  especially  of  Elizabeth 
Tudor,  is  only  equalled  by  the  misrepresentations  of  Papal  his- 
torians. We  hope  that  some  day  their  perversion  of  histori- 
cal truth  will  receive  the  exposure  and  condemnation  it  de- 
serves. The  distortion,  either  through  ignorance  or  prejudice, 
of  Welsh  ethnology  and  history,  by  many  authors — and,  espe- 
cially by  Hume,  Pinkerton,  etc. — is  as  extraordinary  as  it  is 
manifest. 

But  we  can  tell  these  revilers  and  perverters  of  historical 
truth  that,  notwithstanding  their  attacks,  sustained  as  they  have 
been  by  great  intellectual  ability,  that 

"  Cymru  fu  Cymru  fydd," 

"  Cambria  that  was  shall  ever  be." 

"  Tra  mor,  Tra  Brython," 

"  While  exist  the  sea,  the  Briton  shall  be." 

On  the  site  at  Charing  Cross,  where  the  regicides  were 
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hanged  and  quartered,  stands  the  Equestrian  Statue  of  King 
Charles.  The  day  may  arrive  when  a  monument,  consecra- 
ted to  CIVIL  AND  RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY,  will  riso  in  its  Stead  ; 
with  the  names  of  John  Hampden,  Thomas  Harrison, 
Hugh  Peters,  and  John  Jones,  and  the  names  of  other 
martyrs  to  that  glorious  cause — the  great  cause  of  human- 
ity, for   all    TIME. 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


The   following   occurs   in  the    Dictionary  of  Dr.  Owen 

PUGHE. 

"Alp,  s.  m.,  pi.  au  (Al)  a  craggy  rock,  a  precipice;  a  word 
common  in  the  mountains  of  Glamorgan — hence  talp.  Isodorus, 
Servius,  and  Phylagyrius  say  that  the  word  Alps,  in  the  Gaul- 
ish language,  signifies  mountains  ;  which  confirms  its  Cym- 
brian  origin." 

Hence,  it  is  possible,  that  the  Appenine  mountains  of  Italy 
may  have  been  derived  from  ap,  of,  and  pen,  head — springing 
from  the  head  mountains  of  Europe.  Alpen  was,  probably,  ab- 
breviated into  Alps. 

A  tribe  of  Cymbrians  is  said  to  have  occupied,  anciently,  a 
very  deep  valley  in  the  north  of  Italy,  which  was  shaded  and 
shut  out  by  high  mountains,  which  cast  their  dark  shadows 
over  it — hence  the  term  of  Cymerian  darkness. 

Isaac  Wayne,  the  son  of  General  Anthony  Wayne,  who, 
in  1838,  resided  in  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania,  told  a 
highly  respectable  Welsh  gentleman  of  this  city,  that  his  father's 
ancestors  came  to  Pennsylvania  from  Wales. 

Madison  and  Monroe  were  of  Welsh  descent,  on  the  fe- 
male side  of  their  families.  On  the  male  side,  Madison  was, 
probably  of  English  descent,  and  Monroe  was  supposed  to  have 
been  of  Scotch  origin. 

We  have  said  that  feudalism  was  not  introduced  into  Welsh 
polity,  until  after  her  union  with  England ;  hence,  there  were 
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no  offices  of  heraldry  in  which  worthless  "  loafers  "  could  seek 
reputation  in  ancestors  ;  which  they  were  too  lazy  to  gain  or 
incapable  of  earning  for  themselves.  Owing  to  the  long  prev- 
alent custom  of  transmitting  or  of  changing  the  fitst  and  Chris- 
tian names  into  surnames,  (which  was  also  common  in  France 
and  especially  in  Brittany)  it  would,  after  a  few  generations, 
become  measureably  impossible  to  trace  genealogies  at  all.  The 
Welsh  idea  is,  that  every  man  must  stand  individually  respon- 
sible for  his  own  acts,  and  that  he  can  claim  no  special  merit 
on  account  of  his  family  progenitors,  and  neither  is  he  to  be 
condemned  for  their  demerits. 

We  have  referred,  in  another  place,  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Druids. 

As  their  lessons  were  delivered  orally  and  only  preserved 
among  themselves,  partially  engraven  on  three-sided  sticks 
(hence  called  Triads),  but  little  has  transpired  of  a  positive 
nature  to  show  their  character. 

"  Of  the  lessons  thus  habitually  taught,  few  specimens  are 
found  in  ancient  authors.  Mela,  iii.,  c.  2,  has  preserved  one 
of  them  ;  and  says,  in  Latin,  that  one  of  their  precepts  has  be- 
come public,  namely,  that  which  bids  them  remember 

"  To  act  bravely  in  wr.r  ; 
That  souls  are  immortal; 
And  that  there  is  another  life  after  death. 

"  Diogenes  Laertius  has  presented  us  with  another,  in 
Greek,  as  follows  : — 

"  To  worship  the  gods ; 
To  do  no  evil  ; 
And  to  exercise  fortitude. 

"  Both  of  these  precepts  are  Triads;  and,  hence,  we  may 
conjecture  that  such  was  the  form  of  their  moral  and  histori- 
cal instruction."  —  See  Davies'  Celtic  Researches,  pp.  150 — 
151. 

Alexander  Hugo,  in  his  work  on  "  France,  Historical  and 
Monumental,"  Vol.  I.,  in  treating  of  the  Science  and  Maxims 
of  the  Druids,  among  others  gives  the  following: — 
"  The  world  is  eternal  ; 
The  soul  is  immortal  ; 
The  world,  if  destroyed,  it  will  be  by  water  or  fire." 

Again : — 

"  A  father  of  a  family  is  king  in  his  house." 

We  give  the  following  maxims  from  the  Bardic  Druids  : — 
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"  Nid  Duw  and  dim  ; 
Nid  dim  ond  Duw." 
"  Whatever  is  God  can  not  be  matter ; 
Whatever  is  not  matter  must  be  God." 

It  is  probable  that  the  reason  they  taught  their  laws  and 
doctrines  in  Triads,  and  thus  arranging  important  truths 
in  threes,  was  to  fix  them  more  indelibly  upon  the  memory  of 
the  people,  at  a  time  when  manuscripts  were  few  and  printing 
unknown. 

The  Druids  in  Britain  and  Gaul,  it  is  said,  existed  there 
for  more  than  one  thousand  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 
Now  as  their  doctrines,  as  above  proclaimed,  were  not  tpught 
in  ancient  Greece  until  the  days  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  So- 
crates— about  500  years  before  the  Christian  era — it  is  fair  to 
infer  that  they  were  derived,  in  Greece,  from  the  early  teach- 
ings of  the  Druids — a  most  extraordinary  race  of  pagan  priest- 
hood. 

Alexander  Hugo  locates  the  ancient  Ligures  around  and  to 
the  west,  and  north  west  of  Genoa,  and  the  Etruscans, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Arno,  in  Tuscany.  This  matters  little, 
however,  as  the  latter  were,  no  doubt,  also  a  branch  of  the 
Cymry.  Mr.  Davies,  above  referred  to,  states  that  the  Welsh 
Bardic  alphabet  and  that  of  the  Etruscan  were  the  same. 

CAMBRO-AMERICAN    ARTISTS 

Among  these,  without  wishing  to  be  invidious,  we  may 
name  Mr.  Powell,  the  author  of  De  Soto's  discovery  of  the 
Mississippi,  whose  family,  it  is  said,  came  from  South  Wales. 
Thomas  D.  Jones,  of  this  city,  the  sculptor,  and  one  of  the 
most  successful  modellers  of  busts  in  the  United  States,  is  of 
Welsh  parents;  he  having  been  born  at  Remsen,- Oneida 
County,  New  York.  And  Thomas  Buchanan  Read,who  came 
of  a  Welsh  family,  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  is  considered 
among  the  most  eminent  poetical  scene  painters  in  the  country. 

If  space  permitted,  we  could  also  name  several  successful 
musicians,  of  Welsh  origin  or  descent. 

The  Rhuddlan  Parliament  Stone,  referred  to  in  another 
place,  is  said  to  be  preserved  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Asapli, 
North  Wales,  where  it  was  removed. 
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Letter  of  SAMUEL  JENKINS,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia, 

AUTHOR  OF  "  LETTERS  ON  WELSH  HISTORY," 

To  THE  Author  of  the  Address;  Dated  February,  1853. 


I  received  your  Letter,  the  past  week.  In  reference  to 
your  inquiries  :  I  presume  it  would  be  best  to  place  the  notices 
of  distinguished  men  in  proper  order,  and  I  propose  to  do  so 
under  the  four  different  heads  of  Warriors^  Statesmen,  Bards, 
and  Divines.  War  is  an  offensive  subject;  yet,  some  of  the 
most  virtuous  of  the  human  race  have  gained  immortal  renown 
by  defending  their  country  against  oppression. 

I  shall  first  proceed  to  notice  Caradog,  commonly  called 
Caractacus,  son  of  Bran  or  Brenus,  Prince  of  Siluria,  in  South 
Wales.     Of  his  fame  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  are  well  informed. 

Casibellanus,  who  fought  against  C»sar,  was  king  of  the 
Casi,  a  people  living  about  Herefordshire. 

After  the  first  war  there  did  not  appear  to  have  been  much 
trouble  between  the  Welsh  and  the  Romans ;  but,  upon  the  decline 
of  the  Roman  power,  the  Cimbric  tribes  in  Wales,  and  especi- 
ally the  Silures,  began  to  put  forth  their  strength.  True  it  is 
that  Conant,  Prince  of  North  Wales,  aided  his  brother-in-law, 
Maximus,  to  obtain  the  empire,  towards  the  close  of  the  lourth 
century :  and,  though  Maximus  failed,  Conant  held  on  to  Brit- 
tany, in  France,  the  emigration  to  which,  from  Wales,  was 
large,  and  imparted  new  energy  to  it. 

I  will  begin  my  notice  with  some  account  of  the  princes  of 
North  Wales,  the  first  of  whom  was  Caswallon.  He  was  called 
Prince  of  Gwynnedd,  which  territory  comprised  a  strip  of  land 
along  the  Irish  Channel,  of  about  200  square  miles.  He  was 
grandson  of  Cunedda,  Prince  of  Cumberland  ;  and  drove  the 
Irish  out  of  the  island  of  Anglesey  (or  Mona),  after  they  had  kept 
it  for  29  years.  He  reigned  74  years,  or  until  about  443,  and 
died  in  the  beginning  of  King  Arthur's  reign.  He  left  his  prin- 
cipality to  his  son,  Malgwyn,who  was  also  a  man  of  great  en- 
ergy of  character.  He  was  then  young,  and  had  several  uncles 
acting  in  concert  with  him.  His  fame  as  a  powerful  warrior 
induced  his  uncles  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  affairs. 

From  that  time,  till  the  year  606,  there  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  any  man  of  great  note  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  North 
Wales ;  although  Run,  the  son  of  Malgwyn,  maintained  his 
position. 

In  the  year  603  (or,  at  farthest,  610),  the  Saxons  under  two 
of  their  kings,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Pope,  through  Austin 
(or  St.  Augustine),  named  the  Apostle  to  the  Saxons,  and  other 
agents,  came  and  destroyed  the  great  seminary  of  Bangor  Is- 
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coed  and  overran  the  greater  part  of  the  middle  of  the  princi- 
pality, called  at  that  time  Powis  ;  then  governed  by  Brochvael 
Ysgythrog.  They  had  the  further  design  of  destroying  the 
primitive  churches  in  Wales,  or  to  compel  them  to  submit  to 
the  Pope's  supremacy  and  accept  the  dogmas  of  Popery.  But 
the  princes  of  North  and  South  Wales,  uniting  with  Brochvael, 
chose  Cadvan  ab  lago.  Prince  of  North  Wales,  commander, 
and  defeated  the  Saxons  with  terrible  slaughter.  After  the 
death  of  this  great  prince,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Cad- 
wallon,  who  defeated  the  Saxons  in  fourteen  pitched  battles, 
besides  successfully  meeting  them  in  many  minor  battles  and 
skirmishes  ;  but  he  was  finally  overwhelmed  by  numbers,  and 
killed.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  imbecile  son,  Cadwallader, 
who,  after  some  years,  turned  papist,  and  ended  his  days  at 
Rome.  His  own  people,  however.were  far  from  being  papists. 
Prince  Cadvan  was  worthy  of  being  ranked  with  Epaminon- 
des. 

The  princes  of  North  Wales  were  a  most  active  and  brave 
set  of  men. 

The  most  prominent  among  them  appear  to  have  been  Llew- 
elyn ab  Seisyllt  and  his  son,  Griffith.  The  former  was  brave, 
and  skilful  in  war,  but  disposed  to  peace.  The  principality, 
nnder  his  government,  had  twelve  years  of  repose.  His  son, 
Griffith,  however,  was,  like  Pyrrhus, warlike  ;  and  successively 
defeated  Saxons  and  Danes,  including  some  bodies  of  Normans ; 
and,  turning  his  arms  towards  South  Wales,  defeated  the  peo- 
ple of  that  section,  in  four  pitched  battles,  in  the  last  of  which 
the  prince  of  South  Wales  was  killed. 

This  contest  was  fomented  by  Saxon--  rulers,  who  found 
means  to  set  those  of  the  South  against  the  North. 

The  princes  of  South  Wales  had,  in  the  sixth  century, 
struggled  as  strongly  against  Popery,  attempted  to  be  fastened 
upon  them  by  Saxon  rulers,  as  those  of  North  Wales. 

These  contests  between  the  Welsh  and  Saxons  continued 
at  intervals  until  Harold,  who,  being  the  last  Saxon  king  and 
claiming  to  succeed  Edward  the  Confessor,  made  peace  and 
raised  the  whole  force  of  England  into  a  grand  army  to  oppose 
the  invasion  of  William  the  Norman.  This  movement,  with 
the  treachery  of  the  bishop  of  Bangor,  finished  the  life  and 
reign  of  Griffith.  His  head  and  the  beak  of  his  ship  were 
placed  on  the  Tower  of  London. 

The  next  distinguished  prince  of  North  Wales  was  Griflith 
ab  Cynan,who  ended  his  reign  of  57  years  at  the  age  of  82,  in 
1135,  '36,  or  '37 — I  quote  from  memory.  Henry  the  First,  of 
England,  and  Griffith  ab  Rhys,  Prince  af  North  Wales,  died 
about  the  same  time,  or  within  the  space  of  three  years  from 
each  other.     This  prince  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Owen,  to 
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whom  even  his  father  owed  most  of  his  prosperity.  Owen 
stands  about  the  highest  of  the  princes  of  North  Wales,  as  to 
military  fame.  He  displayed  from  youth  great  military  talents. 
He  was  over  thirty  years  of  age  when  his  father  died,  and 
preserved  till  he  was  over  eighty-nine  years  the  same  great 
martial  qualities.  He  had  seventeen  sons,  all  of  whom  attained 
the  age  of  manhood,  and  generally  inherited  and  displayed  their 
father's  heroism.  His  eldest  son,  Edward,  was  set  aside  on 
account  of  some  deformity  in  his  nose,  and  he  was  succeeded 
by  David,  a  younger  brother, who  was,  after  a  few  years  set  aside 
for  marrying  a  sister  of  Henry  the  Second,  of  England  ;  and 
his  nephew,  Llewelyn,  the  son  of  the  broken-nosed  Edward, 
was  chosen  prince  and,  during  a  reign  of  42  years,  displayed 
a  degree  of  valor  worthy  of  his  race  and  of  the  brave  people 
whom  he  governed.  He  married  Joan,  the  amiable  daughter 
of  King  John. 

Both  Henry  the  First  and  King  John  granted  the  Welsh 
chiefs  considerable  territories  in  England,  in  hopes,  thereby, 
to  secure  peace  on  the  borders.  But  there  was  little  hope  of 
tl»at ;  for  I  doubt  whether  there  ever  was,  in  the  world,  a  peo- 
ple more  intent  upon  war  than  the  people  and  princes  of  North 
Wales — a  small  principality  which  contained,  at  the  outside, 
at  that  early  period,  only  about  80,000  to  100,000  souls; 
and  whose  most  powerful  expeditions  amounted  to  8,000  men, 
6,000  foot  and  2,000  horse.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  complete  military  schools  in  Europe. 

Llewelyn,  son  of  Edward  (called  in  Welsh  Llewelyn  ab 
lorwerth,  or  Llewelyn  son  of  Edward),  was  succeeded  by  Da- 
vid ab  Llewelyn,  who  reigned  five  years  and  died  witliout  is- 
sue. Llewelyn  ab  Grifiilh,  grandson  of  Llewelyn  ab  lorwerth, 
was  chosen  prince,  and  was  the  last  prince  previous  to  that 
title  being  transferred  by  a  compromise,  under  Edward  the 
First,  to  the  heir  apparent  in  the  Royal  House  of  England, 
which  occurred  in  1283,  after  Llewelyn  was  betrayed  and  slain 
on  the  River  Wye,  Brecknockshire,  South  Wales.* 

'  The  veneration  in  which  the  We'sh  people  hold  the  recollection  of  Prince 
Llewelyn,  clown  to  the  present  day,  is  truly  remarkable.  He  succeeded  in  ral- 
lying his  brave  countrymen  in  a  severe  defensive  struggle  against  Edward  the 
First — the  Alexander  of  the  Norman  line  of  kings — wlio  strengthened  his  army 
by  large  re-inforcemenls  from  France.  Llewelyn  had  defied  his  power  in  North 
Wales,  in  many  a  hard-fought  battle  ;  and,  during  a  visit  which  he  paid  to  South 
Wales  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the  chiefs  in  that  quarter  in  support  of  the  war, 
he  suddenly  found  himself  in  Radnorshire,  with  a  small  force,  in  the  vicinity  of 
a  large  body  of  English  troops.  He  was  forced  to  retire  westward;  having  his 
horses'  shoes  turned,  to  evade  pursuit,  at  the  small  town  of  Abcr  Edwy,  in  Rad- 
norshire. He  re-crossed  the  Wye,  and  proceeded  to  near  the  confluence  of  a 
small  stream,  called  the  Ivor,  with  the  Wye,  where  he  awaited  the  drawing  of 
his  m^n  together.  To  guard  his  position,  he  posted  a  portion  of  them  at  the  chief 
passage  of  the  Wye,  having  destroyed  the  bridge  at  Builth.  His  men  were 
flunked  by  the  English,  who  crossed  at  another  point  of  the  river  ;  and  a  scouting 
party  fell  upon  Llewelyn,  whose  pursuit  had  been  aided  by  the  reversed  tracks 
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The  principality  of  North  Wales  after  its  establishment,  in 
443,  maintained  its  independence  840  years.  Neither  the 
Spartans  nor  any  other  people  ever  excelled  the  people  of  that 
principality,  in  courage  and  patriotism,  or  ability  in  war. 

They,  also,  had  many  of  the  finest  poets  in  Europe. 

The  last  Llewelyn  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  accom- 
plished of  any  of  the  Welsh  princes  ;  but  he  had  to  contend 
against  Edward  the  First — the  greatest  of  the  English  princes, 
— whose  kingdom  was,  probably,  forty  times  as  large  as  that  of 
Llewelyn's ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  mercenary  enlistments  of 
Irish,  French,  and  Spaniards,  whom  he  employed  as  auxilia- 
ries on  different  occasions. 

I  shall  next  proceed  to  notice  the  distinguished  men  of  the 
Silurian  tribe,  whose  territory  was  the  eastern  part  of  South 
Wales.  The  first  warrior  who  is  best  known  in  history,was 
Caradog  or  Caractacus. 

After  the  Romans  retired  from  Britain,  there  was  Vortimer, 
son  of  Vortigern  (called  by  the  Welsh,  Gwrtheyrn),  who  was 
a  brave  prince  of  high  virtue. 

After  him  came  Ambrosius  and  the  great  king  Arthur,  who 
was  succeeded  by  many  other  chiefs  of  great  fame  in  Welsh 
history.  But  from  606,  or  thereabouts,  the  princes  of  North 
Wales  eclipsed  those  of  the  South;  yet,  when  South  Wales 
was  tottering  to  its  fall,  there  were  three  great  princes  who 
manfully  sustained  it.  These  were  Rhys  ab  Tewdwr  (Tudor) 
his  son  Griffith,  and  his  son  Rhys.  This  latter  prince  was 
alive  in  1188,  but  I  can  not  tell  the  year  in  which  he  died.  It 
must,  however,  have  occurred  soon  after,  as  he  commenced  his 
reign  in  1136,  at  the  age  of  twenty.  He  was  the  philomen 
of  South  Wales.  After  his  time,  the  princes  and  chiefs  of 
South  Wales  and  Powis  became  tributary  to  the  crown  of  En- 
gland, and  many  of  them  were  made  barons. 

of  his  horse  in  the  snow,  betrayed  to  them,  it  was  said,  by  the  blacksmith  who 
had  changed  the  shoes. 

He  was  slain  by  one  Francton,  who  at  first  did  not  know  him,  but  returning 
to  despoil  his  victim,  who  had  lingered  alive  for  a  short  period,  he  discovered  his 
real  character  and  proceeded  to  finish  his  work,  by  cutting  off  his  head ;  which 
was  sent  to  London. 

A  few  Welshmen,  with  the  aid  of  a  pious  old  Welsh  clergyman,  proceeded 
to  bury  the  body  on  the  spot  where  he  was  slain,  in  a  small  open  space  in  the 
woods,  near  where  a  high  road  now  passes  ;  and  which,  to  this  day,  remains  des- 
titute of  vegetation.  And,  although  about  600  years  have  elapsed,  since  he  was 
buried  at  that  lonely  place  ;  and,  although  no  stone  yet  marks  the  bleak  ea  tii 
where  his  last  remains  crumbled  to  dust ;  we  doubt  whether  there  is  a  single 
Welshman,  in  the  whole  Principality,  who  cannot  conduct  a  stranger  to  his 
grave — Cefn  y  Bedd, or  Cefn  bedd  Llewelyn — "the  Ridge  of  Llewelyn's  grave." 

In  other  parts  of  the  world,  such  men's  tombs  have  been  perpetuated  by  im- 
mense marble  columns,  or  tablets  of  bronze,  or  by  the  erection  of  sacred  temples  : 
yet,  none  of  these  have  been,  or  are  likely  to  be,  more  enduring  than  the  strong 
national  associations  with  which,  and  probably  for  all  future  time,  the  Welsh  will 
keep  in  remembrance  the  humble  grave  of  the  great,  good,  and  brave  Prince 
Llewelyn. — <See  Theophilus  Jones'  History  of  Brecknockshire. — a.  j. 
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For  about  100  years,  the  princes  of  North  Wales  waged 
almost  continual  war  with  England,  and  the  policy  of  both  was 
to  gain  over  as  many  of  the  Welsh  chiefs  as  possible.  Strange, 
that  such  a  petty  district  should  dispute  empire  with  the  kings 
of  England,  both  of  the  Saxon  and  Norman  lines  ! 

After  Wales  acknowledged  tribute  to  the  crown  of  England, 
on  having  obtained  a  representative  prince  in  the  Royal  family, 
the  most  noted  Welsh  warriors  were  Owen  Glendower,  in 
North  Wales,  and  Sir   Rhys   ap  Thomas,  in  South  Wales. 

Two  gallant  men.  Col.  Morgan  and  Sir  Roger  Williams, 
went  over  and  aided  the  Dutch,  in  Holland,  to  throw  off  the 
Spanish  yoke. 

There  have  been  distinguished  Welsh  military  men  of 
modern  times,  both  in  America  and  in  England. 

In  the  wars  between  England  and  France  were  General 
Sir  Thomas  Picton,  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  and,  I  believe, 
Sir  Stapleton  Cotton.* 

Among  the  Welsh  statesmen  we  have  to  notice  their  first 
and  most  ancient  and  renowned  law-giver,  Dyfnwal  Moelmud, 
who  flourished  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  represent  him  as  a  prince  of 
Cornwall  ;  but,  at  the  first  period  of  authentic  history,  his  In- 
stitutions were  in  full  force  in  Wales.  To  him  is  ascribed  the 
institution  of  Trial  by  Jury,  which  was  practiced  in  South 
AVales  ;  as  you  may  learn  at  the  end  of  the  Triads  of  the  so- 
cial state.  The  laws  of  Dyfnwal  Moelmud  were  revised  by 
Bran,  the  father  of  Caractacus.  The  second  revision  took 
place  under  Howel  Dda,  or  Howel  the  Good,  Prince  of  South 
Wales,  who  died  in  948,  after  a  reign  of  about  forty  years. 
The  general  principles  of  these  laws  will  be  seen  in  the  Triads 
of  the  social  state. 

There  was  a  general  assemblage  of  all  the  learned  men, 
who  appointed  a  committee  to  revise  the  laws  ;  among  whom 
was  Blegwryd,  a  most  eminent  lawyer.  The  committee  con- 
sisted of  thirteen,  the  prince  having  nominated  the  thirteenth, 
named  Blegwryd,  as  above  stated.  He  was  dean  of  Llandaff, 
and  eminent  for  his  learning  and  knowledge  of  the  laws. 

Since  that  period,  Welshmen  have  had  few  opportunities 
for  the  display  of  statesmanship.  I,  however,  have  no  doubt 
but  Britain  and  the  world  at  large  would  have  been  benefited 
had  they  exercised  more  influence,  and  especially  in  England. 

'  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  on  his  mother's  side,  descended  from  Sir  John 
Trevor,  a  Welsh  baronet,  and  derived  his  name  of  Arthur,  through  that  Welsh 
family.  Afterwards,  his  mother's  family  name  became  changed,  by  marriage,  to 
Mornington.  See  account  of  Sir  John  Trevor,  in  W.  C.  Townse.nd's  Lives  of 
the  Judges.  Also,  consult  the  Lives  of  the  Judges,  by  W.  Welsby,  Esq.  Dr. 
Owen  Pugh^^'s  Cambrian  Biography.  Also,  the  Welsh  Biographical  Dictionary, 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  of  Llanarvan.— a.  j. 
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Of  poets,  the  most  eminent  were  Taliesin,  Merddin,  Aneu- 
rin,  Llywarch  Hen,  and  the  wild  Merddin,  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries.  There  were  bards  in  all  ages  ;  yet,  bardism  or  po- 
etry, in  the  twelfth  century,  shone  out  in  wonderful  splendor. 
Among  others,  of  that  period,  were  Owain,  Prince  of  North 
Wales  (the  great  warrior)  and  his  son,  Howel ;  and  Owen  Gyfeil- 
iog.  Prince  of  apart  of  Powis;  and  Gwalchraai,  an  eminent 
commander  under  Owen,  Prince  of  North  Wales,  and  also  son 
of  the  same.  Also,  David  Benfras,  in  the  thirteenth  century; 
Griffith,  son  of  the  Ynad  Coch ;  David  Williams  (also  called 
Davydd  ab  Gwilym)  in  the  fourteenth  century  ;  and  Tudor 
Aled,  poet-laureate  to  Jasper  Tudor,  uncle  to  Henry  the  Sev- 
enth; together  with  great  numbers  who  flourished  in  the  reign 
of  the  Tudors,  including  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  Tudor. 
Among  them  were  Edmund  Prys,  dean  of  Merioneth,  who 
composed  the  psalms  of  David  into  verse,  in  the  Welsh  lan- 
guage. Afterwards,  there  was  Hugh  Morris,  the  song  writer, 
who  died  in  1709.  Succeeding  times  produced  Sion  Rhydd- 
erch,  David  Manuel,  Jenkin  Thomas,  and  his  sons,  John  and 
Nathaniel  Jenkins.  The  former  wfs  my  great-grand-father. 
The  works  of  these  three  poets  are  to  be  found  among  the 
most  choice  Welsh  secular  poetry.  Among  others  were  Lewis 
Morris,  the  patron  of  Goronwy  Owain.  There  are,  however, 
many  poets  in  North  and  South  Wales  whose  names  I  do  not 
now  recollect  It  would  not,  however,  do  to  forget  the  Revd. 
Goronwy  Owain,who  ended  his  days  at  Williamsburg, Virginia; 
and  who  was  an  Episcopal  minister.  One  of  his  grandsons 
was  in  Congress,  from  the  State  of  Alabama,  a  few  years 
since.* 

In  sacred  poetry,  the  first  on  the  list,  in  the  composition  ol 
hymns,  was  the  Rev.  William  Williams  ;  who  was  second  to 
none  but  Watts  ;  and  believed  by  those  who  know  both  lan- 
guages and  competent  to  judge,  to  be  superior  to  Watts.  Mr. 
Williams  was  one  of  the  first  Calvinistic  Methodists. 

David  Jones,  the  farmer — who  translated  all  of  Watts' 
psalms  and  hymns,  the  divine  songs  and  the  cradle  hymn,  into 
Welsh   verse — also   composed  a   book  of  poems  of  his  own. 

We  have  also  to  notice  Benjamin  Francis,  a  Baptist  min- 
ister ;  and  Ann  Griffith  and  Mr.  Morgan  Rhys  (pronounced 
Rees)  a  layman;  with  many  others.    The  Welsh  hymnology  is 

"  Thomas  Lloyd  Jones  (known  by  his  bardic  name,  Gwenffrwd),  who  was 
born  at  Holywell,  Flintshire,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  produced  the  most 
splendid  poetry  in  the  Welsh  language  ;  which  must  forever  challenge  the 
admiration  of  his  people  and  the  world  at  large,  if  made  accessible.  He  took 
two  prizes  at  the  Eisteddfod  or  bardic  celebration,  at  Beaumaris,  in  1832  ;  one  of 
which  was  bestowed  by  the  then  Princess  Victoria  (now  Queen  of  England),  her 
mother,  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  being  present;  and  the  other  by  Miss  (Jharlotte 
William.s,  the  accomplished  daughter  of  the  president  of  the  Eisteddfod.  He 
died  of  fever,  near  Mobile,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  in  1834. — a.  j. 
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equal  to  that  of  the  English  ;  and  we  have  also  in  our  lan- 
guage all  of  Watts'  compositions,  besides  those  originally  writ- 
ten in  the  Welsh  language. 

Dr.  Owen  Pughe  translated  into  Welsh  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost,  which  he  executed  in  a  scholarly-like  manner. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  was  David  Richards,  com- 
monly known  as  Davydd  lonawr.  He  composed  a  poem  called 
the  Trinity  which  in  certain  particulars,  according  to  my  judg- 
ment, excels  Paradise  Lost ;  not  so  much  as  a  work  of  genius 
— although,  in  that  respect,  it  is  of  the  first  order — but  through- 
out the  whole  work,  of  upwards  of  ten  thousand  lines,  there 
» is  evinced  the  most  ardent  and  passionate  love  of  the  subject 
of  Revelation  and  Redemption ;  the  entire  poem  being  based 
on  the  soundest  principles  of  theology.  I  am  satisfied,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  nothing  in  the  English  language  to  equal  it, 
except  Milton's  Paradise  Lost* 

Mr.  Richards  was  astonished  in  his  youth  at  the  truths  re- 
specting the  Incarnation  of  Divinity,  and  his  whole  production 
seems  to  be  the  result  of  love  and  admiration  of  Divine  Grace 
for  its  compassion  on  sinful  man.  The  work  is  a  pouring  forth 
of  the  passionate  love  of  a  soul  overwhelmed  with  a.sense  of 
its  deepest  obligations  to  its  Creator  and  Redeemer.  It  is  im- 
possible for  any  Christian  to  read  it  without  great  excitement 
on  the  same  subject.  His  episode  on  Joseph  covers  forty-five 
pages,  of  thirty-eight  lines  each.  The  work  begins  with  the 
Creation  and  ends  with  the  Final  Judgment. 

The  promise  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  longing  of  the  pious 
for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah — the  dream  of  Holi,  the  father 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  comfort  which  he  receives  in 
the  fact  that  she  was  beloved  of  God — her  song  which  she 
sung,  in  company  with  her  harp,  to  comfort  her  blessed  parent; 
and,  after  his  death,  a  song  in  which  she  expresses  her  confi- 
dence in  the  protecting  care  of  God — the  Annunciation,  by  the 
Angel,  of  the  truth  of  the  Redeemer — the  various  scenes  on 
the  plains  of  Bethlehem — the  Visitation  of  the  wise  men — 
the  Oadling  in  the  Manger — the  song  of  Simeon — the  minis- 
try of  John  and  that  of  the  Redeemer — the  Crucifixion  and 
Resurrection — the  Ascension  into  Heaven — are  all  portrayed 
in  a  masterly  and  sublime  style.  Nor  are  the  various  visits 
to  the  grave,  on  the  auspicious  morning  of  the  third  day, 
without  the  most  touching  effect  on  any  pious  mind.  And  I 
had  never  before  seen  painted  the  scenes  of  the  last  great  drama, 

'  John  Milton  was  born  in  London,  December  6th,  1608  ;  and  was  christened 
as  John  Mylfon.  His  mother  was  Sarah  Castor,  "  a  lad)'  from  Wales,"  and  who 
was  said  to  have  l)een  a  woman  of  incomparable  virtue  ;ind  goodness,  and  ex- 
emplary for  her  liberality  to  the  poor.  His  wife,  Marv  Powell,  was  a  native  of 
Flintshire,  Wales.  iSee  the  Poetirnl  Works  of  John  Milton,  with  a  memoir,  etc., 
by  J.\MEs  Montgomery.     Hartford  :  S   Andrus,  1847.— a.  j 
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proclaimed  by  the  sound  of  the  last  trumpet,  m  such  a  masterly 
manner,  until  I  saw  this  great  poem.  I  had  always  given  the 
English  poets  the  precedence,  but  now  I  am  compelled  to  claim 
for  the  Welsh  a  very  exalted  position.  , 

True,  they  may  not  have  produced  much  in  the  line  of 
Shakspeare ;  but  we  must  consider  that,  up  to  the  year  1700, 
the  population  did  not  much  exceed  300,000. 

There  have  been  other  poetical  works,  produced  by  men  of 
genius  within  a  few  years.  Among  these  I  may  mention  Dewi 
Wynn,  Dafydd  Ddu,  R.  ab  Gwilym  Ddu,  Eben  Fardd,  Gvvilym 
Hiraethog,  Caledfryu,  leuan  Glan  Geirionydd,  Rev.  John 
Blackwell,  and  Thomas  Edwards  (Twm  o'r  Nant),  who  was 
called  "  the  Shakspeare  of  Wales."  These,  however,  I  know 
only  by  reputation,  not  having  seen  the  works.* 

*  Maria  James  was  a  poor  Welsh  girl  and  self-educated  poetess,  of  a  higii 
order.  She  emigrated  to  the  United  States  while  a  child  seven  or  eight  years 
old,  then  unable  to  speak  any  other  language  than  her  native  Welsh.  The  first 
English  words  she  learned,  she  said,  were  acquired  on  board  of  the  ship,  in 
which  she  came  over  ;  and  which  were  "  Look  out"  and  "  Get  out  of  the  way." 

After  her  arrival  in  the  United  States,  having  attained  the  proper  age,  she 
served  in  some  respeclable  families  as  nurse  ;  and  subsequently  became  a  do- 
mestic or  help  in  the  family  of  Mrs.  Freeborn  Garretson,  who  was  sister  of  the 
late  Chancellor  Livingston  and  of  the  late  Hon.  Edward  Livingston.  The  hus- 
band of  Mrs.  G.  was  the  well-known  and  eminent  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

The  poems  written  by  Maria  James  were  collected  into  a  volume  and  edited 
by  the  Rev.  Alonzo  Potter,  D.  D.,  the  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Diocese 
of  Pennsylvania;  to  vihich  he  added  an  introduction  and  a  brief  sketch  of  her 
own  humble  life, well  written  Ijy  herself.  These  poems  were  published  by  John 
Taylor,  of  New  York,  in  1839;  and  attracted  attention  for  the  high  order  of 
poetical  genius  and  religious  sentiment  they  exhibited.  They  were  entitled 
"  Wales,  and  other  Poems,"'  and  contained  170  pages. 

The  work  abounds  in  many  beautiful  passages,  which  would  do  credit  to 
some  of  the  best  English  versification. 

Her  opening  stanzas  to  Wales  breathes  a  pure  and  touching  affection  for  the 
land  of  her  birth.     We  here  give  a  few  verses  from  it,  taken  at  random  ■ — 

Beyond  the  dark  blue  sea, 

Beyond  the  path  of  storms, 
Where  wave  with  wave,  in  converse  loud, 

Uprear  their  forms — 

Westward  on  Britain's  isle. 

The  rocky  cliffs  are  seen. 
With  cities  fair,  and  ruin'd  towers, 

And  meadows  green. 

But  cities  fair,  or  towers, 
Are  not  so  dear  to  me 
*  As  one  lone  cot  that  stood  beside 

A  spreading  tree. 

Though  dim  on  memory's  page 

The  recollections  rise. 
As  backward,  through  the  vale  of  years 

I  cast  my  eyes  ; 

Yet  well  I  mind  the  fields 

Where  best  I  lov'd  to  roam, 
Or  meet  my  father  when  at  night 
Returning  home. 
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Altogether,  I  must  say,  that  there  is  in  the  Welsh  people  a 
peculiar  genius.  That,  however,whichhas  interested  my  mind 
above  all  other  traits  in  their  character,  is  the  fact  that  they 

And  well  1  mind  the  flowers, 

In  gay  profusion  spread 
O'er  hili  and  dale,  and  how  I  deck'd 

My  garden  bed. 

For  there  the  summer  sun 

Unfolds  the  cowslip-bell. 
And  there  the  cuckoo's  voice  is  heard 

In  shady  dell. 

There  Snowden  lifts  his  head 

To  greet  the  rising  day, 
Whose  latest  glories  linger  round 

The  summits  gray. 

There  sleep  her  sons  of  fame  ; 

There  rest  her  bards  of  yore  ■ 
And  shall  the  Cambrian  lyre 

Awake  no  more  ? 


I  heard  Jehovah's  praise. 

In  Cymru's  native  tongue, 
And  hung  upon  those  artless  strains— 

In  rapture  hung. 
*  »  *  -  » 

'Twas  in  that  tongue  that  first 

1  heard  the  voice  of  prayer. 
Beseeching  Heaven  to  take  us  all 

Beneath  its  care. 

Land  of  my  fathers  !  ne'er 

Shall  I  forget  thy  name — 
Oh  !  ne'er,  while  in  this  bosom  glows 

One  transient  flame  ! 

We,  also,  give  her  Ode  entire,  written  for  the  Fourth  of  July,  1833;  just 
after  the  subsidence  of  the  Nullification  Tariff  excitement,  and  which  breathes 
a  devoted  spirit  of  patriotism  and  love  for  our  Union. 

I  see  that  banner  proudly  wave — 
Yes,  proudly  waving  yet. 
Not  a  stripe  is  torn  from  the  broad  array — 
Not  a  single  star  is  set ; 
And  the  eagle,  with  unruflled  plume, 
'  Is  soaring  aloft  in  the  welkin  dome. 

Not  a  leaf  is  pluck'd  from  the  branch  he  bears 

From  his  grasp  not  an  arrow  has  flown  ; 

The  mist  th.it  obstructed  his  vision  is  past. 

And  the  murmur  of  discord  is  gone  ; 

For  he  sees,  with  a  glance  over  mountain  and  plain, 

The  union  unbroken,  from  Georgia  to  Maine. 

Far  southward,  in  that  sunny  clime. 

Where  bright  magnolias  bloom. 

And  the  orange  with  the  lime  tree  vies 

In  shedding  rich  perfume, 

A  sound  was  heard,  like  the  ocean's  roar, 

As  its  surges  break  on  the  rocky  shore. 
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never  attempted  to  fetter  the  mind  in  its  researches  after  truth ; 
having  been  the  only  people  who  had  discernment  enough  to 
see  the  excellence  of  the  Gospel,  they  w^ere  enabled  to  learn 
that  it  could  not  injure  society. 

The  government  was  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  for  both 
male  and  female  possessed  the  elective  franchise  ;  accordingly, 
"  the  sovereign  people  "  did  not  wish  to  put  manacles  on  their 
own  limbs.  They  gave  certain  stipends  to  the  Druids,  because 
they  wanted  to  prevent  disorder  and  riot  without  the  interven- 
tion of  severe  penal  laws.  They  had  rather  prevent  crime  by 
the  fear  of  the  criminal  sinking  into  the  pig,  or  something  still 
more  degrading,  than  to  have  them  commit  murder  and  other 
crimes  ;  and  be  obliged  to  hang  them.  Yet,  if  any  system  was 
proposed  which  had  a  like  tendency  to  benefit  public  morals, 
the  Welsh  would  look  upon  it  impartially  ;  and  treat  the  teach- 
ers according  to  the  merits  of  the  system  they  taught.  In  these 
respects  the  Gospel  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  acceptable 
to  the  Welsh;  but  as. the  worst  punishment  of  sinners  under 
the  Druidical  religion  was  only  temporary,  the  poets  and  prin- 
ces continued  to  be  attached  to  it  for  many  centuries,  as  well 
as  many  of  the  people 

*  *  ♦  ♦  *  * 

I  would  never  have  troubled  my  head  about  history,  so  far 
as  to  write  anything  about  it,  had  it  not  been  that  others  had 

Was  it  the  voice  of  the  tempest  loud. 

As  it  fell'd  some  lofty  tree, 

Or  a  sudden  flash  from  a  passing  cloud 

Of  heaven's  artillery  ? 

But  it  died  away,  and  the  sound  of  doves 

Is  heard  again  in  the  scented  groves. 

The  links  are  all  united  still, 
That  form  the  golden  chain — 
And  peace  and  plenty  smile  around, 
Throughout  the  wide  domain  :— 
How  feeble  is  language — how  cold  is  the  lay — 
Compared  with  the  joy  of  this  festival  day — 
To  see  that  banner  waving  yet- 
Aye,  waving  proud  and  high- 
No  rent  in  all  its  ample  folds  ; 
No  stain  of  crimson  dye  : 
And  the  eagle  spreads  his  pinions  fair, 
And  mounts  aloft  in  the  fields  of  air. 

Her  work  also  contains  beautiful  lines,  written  in  memory  of  the  late  Rev, 
Mr.  Garretson  ;  with  some  lines  written  on  seeing  a  bust  of  the  late  Hon.  Edward 
Livingston,  which  indicated  : — 

•'  A  soul,  transfused  through  every  part. 
That  chained  the  sense  and  won  the  heart." 

The  Exile :  supposed  to  be  addressed  by  a  Polish  lady  to  the  Picture  of  her 
Son — is  a  piece  of  uncommon  merit.  Her  pieces  on  Pride,  and  the  Broom,  are 
quite  original,  and  touclied  with  piquant  pleasantry. — a.  j. 
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entirely  overlooked  one  of  the  brightest  pages  in  the  history 
of  man.* 

I  have  not  as  yet  said  anything  about  Welsh  ministers  of 
the  Gospel.  There  are  a  great  many  whose  names  are  re- 
corded in  the  early  history  of  Wales,  together  with  those  of  a 
great  many  eminent  teachers.  Among  the  distinguished 
teachers  were  Ca^wig  the  Wise  and  St.  David ;  for  David 
himself,  although  a  primitive  Christian  bishop,  was  never  a 
Roman  Catholic.  He  was  both  a  popular  preacher  and  after- 
wards a  teacher.  The  Welsh,  in  primitive  times,  had  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  colleges,  some  of  them  large ;  having  had  at 
times  from  1000  to  2000  students.  They  were  destroyed  by 
the  Papist,  in  the  dark  ages.  They,  however,  could  not  sup- 
press the  national  desire  for  education ;  and  private  teaching 
was  continued  and  independent  anti-papal  feelings  cherished 
until  the  House  of  the  Tudors  came  to  the  throne,  and  the  Re- 
formation or  primitive  Protestantism  of  Wales,  as  it  were,  be- 
came permanently  established  over  all  England  ;  greatly  as- 
sisted, it  is  true,  by  other  favorable  causes. 

I  will  proceed  to  give  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  most  emi- 
nent ministers  of  Wales  in  modern  times.  And,  as  many  of 
them  belonged  to  the  Established  Protestant  Church,  I  will 
begin  with  them;  first,  however,  premising  that  Bishops  Regi- 
nald Peacock  and  Davies,  in  the  fourteenth  century ,were  Welsh- 
men. 

After  the  Reformation  there  were  Bishops  Parry  and  iMor- 
gan,  of  St  Asaph's  ;  Rudd,  of  St.  David's  ;  Lloyd,  of  St.  As- 
aph's ;  and  Williams,  who  was  Archbishop  of  York;  besides 
many  other  good  and  eminent  bishops. t 


'  The  English  people,  containing  a  large  element  of  Welsh  origin  have, with 
the  Americans,  done  much  to  spread  civilizr.tion  abroad. 

In  whatever  j)art  of  the  globe  their  flags  and  their  language  have  gone,  men 
of  Wales  or  of  Welsh  descent  have  gone  with  them;  and  have  aided  to  extend 
their  ancient  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  embraced  in  the  laws  of 
the  two  countries. 

They  have  also  supplied  many  useful  missionaries  to  distant  lands.  Among 
others,  we  may  be  permitted  to  mention  S.  Wells  Williams,  who  was  born  in 
Utica,  New  York,  and  was  of  Welsh  descent. 

He  has  spent  many  years  in  China, where  he  has  learnt  to  write  and  to  speak 
the  language,  and  conducts  a  large  printing  establishment  in  Chinese.  He  also 
acquired  a  familiar  knowledge  of  Japanese,  which  he  speaks  and  writes.  He 
acted  as  interpreter  to  Commodore  Perry,  in  negotiating  the  treaty  with  the  Ja- 
panese, and  rendered  very  important  services. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Roberts,  a  very  successful  missionary  to  China,  of  Welsh  de- 
scent, visited  the  rebel  camp  at  an  early  period ;  and  was  well  received.  He 
distributed  religious  books  among  them,  and  subsequently  visited  the  United 
States. 

We  could  name  many  other  devoted  missionaries,  of  the  "ahip  origin  or  de- 
scent, if  our  limits  permitted. — a.  J. 

t  Ricnarn  Baxter,  the  author  of  the  Call  to  the  Unconverted  and  of  Saints' 
Everlasting  Rest,  was  born  in  Montgomeryshire,  North  Wales  ;  and,  it  is  said, 
that  he  did  not  soeak  any  English  until  he  was  eighteen  years  old  — See  Lije  oj 
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Among  the  Baptist  ministers  of  Wales  were  John  Perry 
and  Vasavor  Powell  ;  and  the  following  three  who  were  born 
of  the  same  mother,  viz.  :  Abel  Morgan,  Dnoch  Morgan,  and 
Benjamin  Griffith  ;  the  latter  having  sprung  from  a  second  mar- 
riage (the  first  husband  having  died  young) ;  the  first,  or  Abel, 
was  settled  in  Philadelphia  ;  and  the  second,  Enoch,  at  Duck 
Creek,  Delaware.  Abe'l  Morgan,  the  son  of  Enoch  Morgan, 
settled  at  Middleton,  New  Jersey.  Enoch  Francis  and  Ben- 
jamin Francis,  father  and  son,  were  also  eminent  preachers. 
There  was  also  the  Rev.  David  Jones,  chaplain  to  the  Ameri- 
can armies  during  the  Revolutionary  war  and  also  during  the 
war  of  1812  ;  the  Rev.  Thomas  Evans  and  his  son,  Caleb 
Evans  ;  and  his  grand-son,  Hugh  Evans ;  the  latter  of  whom 
was  Principal  of  the  Bristol  Academy  ;  and  his  son,  Caleb 
Evans,  D.  D.,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  same  Institution. 
There  were  ten  ministers  of  this  family  connexion  ;  about 
eight  from  Enoch  Francis :  there  were  Timothy  Thomas,  and 
his  brothers,  Joshua  and  Zachariah  ;  and,  of  their  descendants, 
ten  or  twelve  more. 

In  the  family  connexion  of  the  Morgans  and  Griffiths,  above- 
mentioned,  there  have  been  about  thirty  ministers  and  preach- 
ers, in  the  old  and  new  world.  They  commenced  with  a  deacon 
of  Rhydadian  church,  but  only  about  ten  or  twelve  were  Baptist 
ministers.  Some  belonged  to  other  independent  Protestant 
churches. 

I  am  the  fifth  descendant  of  Morgan  Rhydderch  in  a  regular 
line  of  descent  from  his  oldest  son,  who  remained  in  Wales 
when  Abel  and  Enoch  came  to  America. 

The  name  of  Christmas  Evans  is  well  known  ;  and  there 
was  a  multitude  of  other  ministers,  many  of  whom  were  men  of 
great  ability. 

William  Williams,  Esq.,  of  Cardigan,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace 
and  President  of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  was  a  man  of 
great  ability  and  distinction. 

It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  enumerate  all  who  deserve  to  be 
mentioned.  Extended  notices  of  those  who  were  distinguished 
as  Independent  ministers  would,  alone,  fill  volumes.  Among 
them,  however,  we  may  name  Walter  Cradoc,  Lewis  Rees, 
Jenkin  Jones,  David  Lloyd,  Owen  Davies,  Williams  of  Wern, 
Benjamin  Evans,  Lewis  Jones,  Jenkin  Thomas,  Roger  Wil- 
liams ;  and  hundreds  of  others,  in  every  age,  since  the  Refor- 
mation. 

The  Calvinistic  Methodists  commenced  with  five  able  men, 

Baxter,  in  Welsh,  by  the  American  Tract  Society  ;  and  also  Ieuan  Glan 
GeirIONYDD's  '^Gwladgarwr,"  Bywgraffiad  Baxter. 

Some  English  authors  have  incorrectly  placed  the  birth  of  Baxter  at  Rowton, 
Shropshire, close  on  the  borders  of  Montgomeryshire,  but  all  contemporary  Welsh 
authors  place  his  birth  in  Wales,  and  give  details  of  his  early  youth.— a.  i. 
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viz.  :  Howell  Harris,  Daniel  Rowland,  Peter  Williams,  How- 
ell Davies,  and  William  Williams.  The  latter  was  the  Watts 
of  Wales. 

Since  that  period,  they  have  had  hundreds  of  most  able 
ministers.  Among  them,  I  may  name  David  Morris  and  his 
son,  Ebenezer;  David  Jones  of  Langan  ;  John  Elias,  and  Jones 
of  Edeyrn  ;  David  Rees,  and  David  Evans  ;  with  hundreds 
of  others. 

This  body  of  Methodists  were  blessed  in  the  zeal  and 
ability  of  its  first  founders,  almost  beyond  any  other  sect ;  hav- 
ing commenced  with  five  such  eminent  men.  Daniel  Rowland 
was  one  of  the  ablest  ministers  and  eloquent  men  of  modern 
times.* 

I  have  not  space  to  enumerate  the  ministers  of  these  sects. 
The  Independents  have  had  so  many  able  ministers  and  teach- 
ers in  academies  that,  to  pretend  to  give  an  account  even  of 
the  most  prominent  among  them,  would  prove  too  great  a  task. 

In  fact  Wales  has  been,  of  all  countries,  the  most  blessed 
with  able  and  faithful  Gospel  ministers. 

Great  numbers  have  settled  in  England  and  America,while 
no  country  has  supplied  Wales. 

I  could,  if  time  permitted,  greatly  extend  these  remarks ; 
but  I  must  close. 

I  have  written  these  few  lines  in  great  baste,  as  I  am  ex- 
ceedingly pressed  with  business  matters. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours,  etc., 

Samuel  Jenkins. 


CYMBRIC  OR  WELSH  NAMES. 


The  etymology  of  the  names  of  persons  and  of  things  go 
very  far  to  distinguish  the  ethnological  diflerences  of  a  people, 
and  form  a  very  curious  subject  of  inquiry. 

It  may  be  premised  that  the  names  of  Wales  and  the  Welsh 
are  of  Saxon  origin,  and  of  comparatively  modern  date. 

The  Welsh  have  always  called  themselves  Cymru  or  Cymry, 
Romanised  into  Cambria  or  Cambrians.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  this  has  been  the  generic  name  of  the  race,  from  a  very 
remote  period  of  antiquity.  The  Romans  changed  Gal  into 
Gaul:  the  Welsh  sound  «  as  e;  hence  they  pronounced  the 
Romanised  word  Gaul,  as  Gael.     The  Saxons,  as  was  their 

*  Rowland  Hill  was  said  to  have  come  of  a  Welsh  family. — a.  j. 
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wont,  substituted  W  for  G;  hence,  as  the  people  of  Cambria 
were  esteemed  to  be  analogous  to  the  Gauls,  they  called  their 
country  Waels  or  Wales, and  its  people  Waelsh.  or  Welsh;  and 
these  names  have  continued  to  the  present  time. — See  Dr 
Pughe's  Welsh  Dictionary. 

We  have  stated  that  the  Irish  and  Welsh  languages  widely 
differed.  To  prove  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  give  the  re- 
spective alphabets  of  both  dialects. 

"  General  Velancy,  in  his  essay  on  the  antiquity  of  this 
language,  has  given  a  full  comparative  vocabulary  of  Irish  and 
Punic-Maltese  words,  with  their  significations  ;  and  also  a  com- 
parative declension  of  a  noun  for  each  tongue,  of  the  same 
meaning ;  and  he  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  has  been  de- 
rived through  the  Phoenic  or  Carthaginian  from  the  Phoenician, 
and  therefore  concluded  that  the  Irish  language  is  a  Punic- 
Celtic  compound.  This  language,  probably,  also  prevailed  at 
a  remote  period,  in  Spain  ;  from  vs^hence  a  large  portion  of  the 
population  of  the  western  and  southern  portions  of  Ireland  were 
supposed  to  have  come,  as  the  followers  of  King  Milesus,  hence 
called  Milesians. 

The  Irish  alphabet  commences  with  the  letter  B,  having 
L  and  C  next,  with  A  about  the  middle  ;  but,  for  the  sake  of 
uniformity,  we  submit  the  letters  in  the  usual  rotation.  "  This 
alphabet  was  supplied  by  a  gentleman  of  Baltimore,who  taught 
the  Irish  in  Ireland,  by  the  approbation  of  the  present  Queen 
of  England." — See  Pantography  or  Parsigraphy,  relating  to  the 
Science  of  Letters,  by  Benajah  J.  Antrim,  pp.  122.  Phila- 
delphia.    1847. 

IRISH    ALPHABET. 

A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  [,  L,  M,  N,  O,  P,  R,  S,  T,  U. 

WELSH    ALPHABET,  IN    ITS    ESTABLISHED    ORDER. 

A,  B,  C,  CH,  D,  DD,  E,  F,  FF,  G,  NG,  H,  I,  L,  LL,  M, 
N,  O,  P,  PH,  RH,  R,  S,  T,  TH,  U,  W,  Y. 

THE    FOLLOWING    IS    THE    PHCENICIAN    ALPHABET. 

A,  B,  G,  D,  E,  V,  CH,  I,  C,  L,  M,  N,  O,  K,  R,  S,  T. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Irish  alphabet  has  but  seven- 
teen letters  and  no  double  consonants,  while  the  Welsh  alpha- 
bet contains  twenty-eight  letters  and  eight  double  consonanis  ; 
and  in  this  particular  resembles  the  ancient  Greek,  which  ha.s 
twenty-four  letters,  four  of  which  are  equivalent  to  double  con- 
sonants. It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  similarity  of  lan- 
guages, where  the  alphabets  so  widely  differed.  It  would  ap- 
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pear  that,  at  a  very  remote  period,  there  existed  other  dialects 
in  Ireland  of  which  but  little  is  known. 

The  Phffinician  alphabet,  above,  contains  eighteen  letters 
and  only  one  double  consonant. 

It  is  this  alphabet,  says  General  Velancy,  which  the  pre- 
sent Irish  alphabet  most  resembles.  The  signs  adopted  by 
each,  to  represent  their  letters,  of  course  widely  differed.  The 
Welsh  alphabetical  signs,  in  a  number  of  cases,  closely  resem- 
bled those  of  the  ancient  Greek,  but  at  an  early  period  they 
adopted  the  Roman  letters. 

Alexander  Hugo, previously  referred  to,  has  given  a  vocab- 
ulary of  words  in  Scotch,  Gaelic,  Cambrian,  Cornwall,  Armori- 
can,  and  Breton,  in  France  ;  to  prove  that  the  language  of  each 
was  essentially  the  same. 

All  the  northern  and  eastern  part  of  Ireland,  probably,  at 
one  time,  used  the  Gaelic  language  ;  the  primitive  population 
prior  to  the  Milesian  invasion  having,  it  is  supposed,  been 
composed  mainly  of  the  same  race,  as  that  in  a  good  part  of 
Scotland. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  as  shown  by  Dr  Owen  Pughe,  that  the 
Welsh  language  contains  a  large  number  of  words  which  not 
only  resemble  those  of  the  ancient  Greek,  but  also  those  of  the 
Hebrew.  This  he  has  proven  by  a  long  list  of  words  taken 
from  each,  and  with  their  orthography  and  signification  in  their 
originals,  compared  with  the  Welsh. 

The  Hebrew  ancient  and  modern  alphabets,  contain  twenty- 
two  letters,  and  no  less  than  seven  of  each  are  duplicates. 

WELSH    NAMES    OF    PERSONS. 

Previous  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  Welsh  names 
were  derived  from  geographical  positions,  or  the  character 
of  the  pursuits,  or  the  physical  circumstances  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Thus  Morgan  was  derived  from  Mor,  sea,  and  gan, 
near  or  by.  If  Morgan  had  a  son  he  would  be  called  Gwijn, 
white.  He  would  then  be  known  as  Gwyn  ap  or  ab  Morgan, 
the  p  and  b  being  commutable  letters. 

After  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  if  Gwyn  had  a  son 
he  would  call  him  John  or  Mathew,  and  who  would  then  be 
called  John  or  Mathew  ap  or  ab  Gwyn;  if  John  or  Mathew 
had  a  son  he  would  be  called  Phillip  or  Daniel  ap  or  ab  John 
(or  Jones)  or  Mathew — Jones  being  derived  from  John. 

Williams  comes  from  the  conversion  of  William  into  a  sur- 
name in  the  same  manner  ;  hence,  the  Welsh  names  are  readily 
recognised  whenever  spoken  ;  because  their  Christian  names 
have  been  converted  as  a  general  thing  into  surnames  without 
any  prefix,  such  as  Mc,  Van,  etc.,  or  termination  of  son. 

A  large  number  of  Welsh  names  are  found  in  the  eastern 
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sections  of  Ireland,  many  of  whose  ancestors  went  over  with 
the  forces  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  surnamed  Strongbow.  in 
the  time  of  Henry  the  Second.  Among  the  officers  of  the 
Earl  were  Maurice  Fitzgerald  and  Robert  Fitzstephens,  both 
sons  of  Lady  Nesta,  a  daughter  of  Gryffith,  a  Prince  of  South 
Wales.  The  first  was  her  son  by  Gerald,  governor  of  Pem- 
broke Castle,  and  the  second  by  Maurice,  constable  of  the 
Castle  of  Cardigan.*  The  descendants  of  these  two  persons 
are  found  in  Ireland  to  the  present  day.  The  ancestors  of 
Father  Mathew  and  Bishop  Hughes  werK  over,  it  is  said,  about 
the  same  time.  At  a  more  recent  period  the  family  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  the  author,  went  over  ;  whose  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Oliver  Jones,  after  whom  he  was  named. f 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of 
Ireland  contain  a  large  number  of  Scotch  names. 

Welsh  names  have,  in  many  cases,  experienced  a  singular 
transformation  in  the  following  manner.  Ap  Richard  has,  by 
dropping  the  a  and  joining  the  p  to  Richard,  been  changed  into 
Pritchard  ;  Ap  Rice  into  Price  ;  Ap  Howell  into  Powell  ;  Ap 
Hughe  into  Pughe  ;  Ab  Owen,  by  dropping  the  a  and  joining 
the  h  to  Owen,  has  been  rendered  into  Bowen  ;  Ab  Rees  into 
Breese  ;  Ab  Evan  into  Bevan  ;  etc. 

WELSH    NAMES    OF    SCRIPTURAL    ORIGIN. 

Adam  or  Adams,  {also  Scotch)  Davis,    ^ 

Abel,  Davies,  >  Comipflons  of 

Daniels,  Davy,     )       David. 

David,  Ellis  or  Elias, 

*  See  Knight's  History  of  England — reign  of  Henry  H. 

t  Goldsmith's  grandfather,  the  Rev.  Oliver  Jones,  was  a  Protestant  c'ergy- 
man,  as  was  also  Chailes  Goklsmilh,  his  father.  The  former  belonged  to  or 
sprung  from  a  Welsh  family,  and  probaLily  went  to  Ireland  after  the  estal)lishment 
of  Protestantism  in  England.  He  was  established  at  the  church  of  Elphin,and 
was  master  of  a  sciiool  at  that  place.  Oliver  Goldsmith  was  born  November 
9,  1728. 

Though  named  afterhis  maternal  grand-father  he  claimed  affinity  or  connex- 
ion with  Olive.-  Cromwell,  and  he  also  claimed  iiindred  with  General  Wolfe. — 
See  Tke  Miscdlnneous  \Vnrksof  Ol.lWE,R  Gol.nsMITH,  a  iV'eiu  Edition,  with  an 
Account  of  his  Life  and  IVrilings.      London  ;  1820,  4  vols. 

Tiie  wiitcr,  when  on  a  visit,  to  London,  in  1811,  through  a  brief  '  City  Item' 
he  read  in  a  Londitn  nio.ning  paper,  found  Joseph  Goldsmith,  a  nephew  of 
Oliver  Goldsrnitii,  living  in  a  narrow,  dirtv  street,  near  Westminster  Abbey,  at 
seventy  years  of  age,  in  extreme  imlisence.  He  was  employed,  lip  a  pair  of 
staiis,  in  an  old  building,  teaching  small  cliildren  at  twopence  each,  per  week. 
We  conversed  with  him  aluiit  his  uncle,  vvliom  he  distinctly  recollected,  and 
described  his  relationsliip  in  suc'ii  a  way  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  his  identity. 
We  wrote  a  note  to  Char'cs  Mat.hcws,  the  m.ina'.'or  of  the  Covent  Garden  thea- 
tre, susaesting  the  propriety  of  gettini  iiji  a  [)!ay  for  his  benefit.  This  failing. 
we  published  an  account  of  ins  c.ise,  in  April  or  May,  18tl,  in  the  London  Ho- 
ald,  and  appealed  to  public  charity  in  his  bciialf.  wliich  had  the  effect  of  reliev- 
ing hirn.  We  went  to  sec  him  afterwanls,  and  found  liim  better  off.  Among 
others  wiio  had  culled  to  see  him  was  a  wealthy  lady,  in  her  carnage,  named 
Uoldsniilh,  who  gave  liim  several  pounds  in  money. 
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Enoch, 

Paul, 

Isaacs, 

Phillips. 

James, 

Peters, 

John  or  Jones,, 

Samuels, 

Luke, 

Stevens,  or  Stephens 

Marks, 

Thomas, 

Mathews, 

Zachariah. 

NAMES    OF    CYMBRIAN    ORIGIN    OR    ETYMOLOGY,  CHIEFLY  FOUND 
IN    WALES. 


Aetius,  from  edyj\  thread  ;  the 
general  who  defeated  At- 
tila,  on  the  plains  of  Cha- 
lons, 451. 

Adden,  from  add,  impulse,  and 
en,  source  of  life. 

AUain,  al,  high,  and  ain,  a 
breathing  principle. 

Allen,  from  al,  high,  and  en, 
source  of  life. 

Anstruther,  from  struth,  foam- 
ing, uproarious. 

Arthur,  iVom  arth,  a  bear. 

Alwyn,  bright,  fair. 

Anwyl,  dear. 

Balcli,  proud. 

Baulch,  from  Balch. 

Bovan,  from  ab  Evan. 

Bowen,  from  ah  Owen. 

Breese,  from  ab  Rees. 

Brice,  from  ab  Rice. 

Brochvael,  from  broch,  a  tu- 
mult, and  mael,  traffic. 

Brock,  from  Broch. 

Cadvarch,  from  cad,  war,  and 
march  a  horse. 

Cadvan,  from  cad,  destruction, 
and  man,  a  place  :  v  being 
commutable  with  m. 

Cadwallader,  from  cad,  war, 
and  gwaladr,  a  ruler. 

Cadwallon  from  cad,  to  des- 
troy, and  gwallon,  errors  ; 
g  being  silent. 

Caswallon,  from  cas  diXidi  gwall- 


Cass,  from  cas,  to  insulate, 
cover,  separate. 

Carew,  from  cario,  a  hart,  a 
stag. 

Cemmaes  or  Kernes,  from  cefn, 
open,  and  macs,  a  field. 

Clymer  or  Clymwr,  a  knot  tier. 

Cocke,  from  coch,  red. 

Conway,  from  cxjnwy,  head 
water,  name  of  a  town. 

Corwin,  from  coryn,  a  dwarf. 

Camden,  from  cam,  a  bend,  a 
crook,  and  din,  to  surround 
a  border. 

Crew,  a  shout. 

Castor,  from  cas,  insulated, 
and  tor,  a  prominence,  a 
pinnacle. 

Dewi,  to  will. 

Dervel,  from  der,  stubborn,  and 
fe],  like. 

Diana,  from  Dj  and  anaf,  blame- 
less ;   Goddess  of  beauty. 

Dyfnwal,  well-founded. 

Darwin,  from  derwen,  an  oak 
tree  ;  from  whence,  it  is 
said,  Derwydd  or  Druid 
was  derived -a  Welsh  name 
for  theologian.  The  Dru- 
ids worshipped  amidst  the 
primitive  oaks  of  the  forest. 
On  plains  they  erected  vast 
stone  altars,  while  among 
mountains  they  spoke  to  the 
people  from  those  raised 
up  by  God. 
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Dryden,  from  dry,  economy, 
skill,  and  en,  source  of  life. 

Dragon,  a  leader;  hence,  Pen- 
dragon,  a  head  leader,  com- 
mander-in-chief. 

Duylin,  from  du,  black,  dark, 
or  muddy,  and  llyn,  a  pool 
or  lake  ;  the  Welsh  name 
for  Dublin,  Ireland,  refer- 
ring probably  to  its  ancient 
topography;  hence  also,  the 
Welsh  name  for  Liverpool 
was  derived  from  llyn,  a 
pool  and  llifcr,  (pronounced 
liver)  to  flux,  to  flow  ;  or, 
llynllifcr,  a  flowing  pool, 
Anglicised  into  Liverpool. 
A  small  crane  once  mhab- 
ited  the  Mersey,  called  in 
English  liver  ;  hence,  the 
Coat  of  Arms  of  the  city 
is  a  small  crane  called  in 
Welsh,  llifraid.  London 
is  called  in  Welsh,  Llun- 
dain. 

Ednyfed,  refined,  pure. 

Edwin,  pale,  fading. 

Elwyn,  bright,  clear. 

Emlyn,  from  em,  a  gem,  and 
llyn,  a  lake. 

Edmond,  from  Edmunds. 

Edwards,  from  Edward. 

Emrys,  from  brys,  haste. 

Esyllt,  fair. 

Ethan,  from  eth,  progress,  mo- 
tion, and  a??,  a  principle. 

Evan,  from  ieuan,  young. 

Evrog,  the  founder  of  York. 

Ferris,  steel,  fire  steel  (a/«o  a 
Scotch  name). 

Far,  from/er,  dense,  solid. 

t;,.  ^       >  Corruptions  of  lAoy A 

Foulke. 

Francis,  from /rffnc,  free. 
Frances,  from  Francis. 
Gwilym,  William. 
Glvn  or  Glen, a  valley. 


Gorwith,from  gorwydd,  a  sum- 
mit, top. 

Griffithjfrom^r!/^  (pronounced 
greef),  fierce,  terrible. 

Griffin,  corruption  of  GriflSth. 

Gwin,  from  gioyn,  white. 

Gething  or  Giddings,  ugly. 

Gwynnett,  from  Gwynedd,  the 
name  for  North  Wales. 

Ham,  a  cause  or  circumstance. 

Hall  or  Hale,  from  hall,  salt, 
brine,  or  saline    hence, 
Halle,  in  Germany,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  an  old 
Wendishtown. 

Hughes,  from  Hu,  a  term  for 
deity,  demi-god,  or  god-like 

Herbert,  or  Hubert  from  hy- 
bert,  expert. 

Hill,  an  augmentation,  nimble. 

Huber,  apt  to  please. 

Howell,  from  hyxoel,  easily 
seen,  visible. 

Han,  out  of. 

Hen,  old,  ancient. 

Hob,  aptness  to  rise. 

Hoe,  respite,  quiet, 

Hely,  a  hunter,  to  call  together 

Humphrey,  yeoman,  a  domes- 
tic place. 

Hamdden,  leisure,  spare-time, 
respite. 

Huelin  or  Hewlit,  a  gleam, 
sunshine  {^found  also  in 
France). 

Holl,  all,  the  whole  {the  root 
of  Holland). 

Harris  or  Harries,  from  Harry 

Heli,  brine,  salt-liquor. 

lorwerth,  Edward. 

Ivor,  from  mor,  the  sea. 

Hun,  a  selfish  principle,  one's 
self. 

Jenkins,  from  ieuan  and  kin. 

Kenyon,  from  ceinion,  beaute- 
ous. 

Kirk  and  Quirk,  from  cyrck, 
to  assemble. 
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Lee,  from  Hi,  a  current  or 
stream. 

Llewelyn,  from  llew,  a  lion, 
gelyn,  an  enemy — a  lion 
enemy. 

Llenfer,  light. 

Lewis,  from  llew,  a  lion  [Lud- 
wig  in  German  and  Louis 
in  French] 

Lloyd,  from  llwijd,  gray. 

Lyman,  from  ?li,  a  stream,  and 
man,  a  space,  a  place. 

Llyn,  a  lake  or  pool. 

Lewm  or  Llwyn,  spontaneous 
motion. 

Mars  or  March,  God  of  war 
(^same  as  in  Latin) 

Morgan,  from  mor,  sea,  and 
gan,  near  or  by. 

Morris  or  Maurice,  from  mor, 
sea,  and  ys,  water. 

Morse,  a  corruption  of  Morris. 

Malgwyn,  from  mal,  like,  and 
guyn,  white. 

Madox  or  Madog,  from  mad, 
good  ;  son  of  Owain  Gwy- 
nedd.  Welsh  history  con- 
tains accounts  of  Madog 
having  made  several  voy- 
ages of  discovery,  in  one 
of  which  he  is  believed  to 
have  discovered  America. 
On  his  return  he  fitted  out 
a  larger  expedition,  and 
sailed  for  the  new  world  in 
about  1190,  from  a  small 
port  within  3  miles  of  Holy- 
head called  Tre-Fadog,  Is- 
land of  Anglesey,  it  being 
his  last  or  final  voyage,  and 
was  never  heard  of  after- 
wards. Had  he  returned 
Columbus  might  have  been 
anticipated  in  his  discovery 

Merin,  that  drops  or  trickles. 

Meredith,  from  meredydd. 

Mygar,  from  mygr,  majestic, 
grand,  glorious. 


Merchyr,  from  march,  trade. 
Mowrth,  from  maw,  to  expand 

to  conquer. 
Merl,  a  little  horse. 
Miles,  from  milwr,  a  soldier. 
Neptune,  from  naivf,  to  swim, 

or  navigate,  and    Neivion, 

God  of  the  seas  [«*  in  Lat' 

in] 
Nye,  from  ny,  universal. 
Oliver,   from  oU,  to  proceed. 

lastly,  and /er,  dense,  solid 
Owen, from  o-wa2?i, unsheathed 
Panton    or    Pennon :    epithets 

for  the  Deity. 
Price,  from  ap  Prys  or  Rhys. 
Penn,  head. 
Pennant,  from  pen,  head,  and 

nunt,  a  ravine. 
Pritchard,  from  Richard. 
Powell,  from  ap  Howell. 
Parry  or  Perry,  from  ap  Harry 

or  Henry. 
Patrick,  frofm  jsa-Zn^, to  reside 

among  us. 
Penryn,  a  promontory  or  head- 
land. 
Penry,  from  ap  Henry. 
Portlier,  from  porthi,  aid. 
Rees,  from  rhys,  ardency,  sig- 
nally. 
Reynolds,  from  rhinallt,  a  fox. 
Rice,  from  Rhys. 
Richards,  from  Richard. 
Rogers,  in  French,  Roge. 
Roberts,  from  Robert. 
Roderick,  from  Welsh  of  Rho- 

dri. 
Rowland,  an  old  Welsh  name, 

from  rholyn,a,  roll  or  roller 
Sawyer,  sawyr,  savor,  taste. 
Tennant,    from    ten,  stretched 

out,  and  nant,  a  ravine. 
Tudor,  from  Tywder  [same  as 

Theodore] 
Tor,  a  prominence. 
Trevor  or   Treva,  a   place   of 

resor'. 
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Vaughan,  from  bychan,  little. 

Walter,  from  gwallter  or  gwal- 
ther,  long-haired,  or  gwall- 
twr,  a  hair  merchant. 

Watkins,  from  gwadu,  to  re- 
fuse, to  deny. 

Wadkyn,  from  Watkins. 

Wayne,  from  gwain,  a  scabbard 

Williams  orWilliam,  homgwy- 
lio,  to  watch. 

Wyt  or  Wit,  from  wyt,  art, 
thou  art. 

Wynn,  from  gwyn,  white 


Wys  or  Wyse,     from   g-wys. 

a  summon. 
Wyth,  state  of  being,  extended 

identity. 
Wight,  from  wy,  water,  ynya, 

an    island  ;   hence,  Isle  of 

Wight. 
Wyngan,    from    Wyn,    white, 

and  can,  pure,  bright. 
Wyngate,  wyn  and  gate  [samt 

as  English] 
Wynifred,  from  gwyn,  blessed 

and  ffrwd,  a  stream. 


A  great  many  more  names  might  be  added.  Some  few 
contained  in  the  list  are  extinct  in  Wales  at  the  present  day, 
probably  having  been  superseded  in  some  cases  by  their  conver- 
sion into  Christian  surnames.  Many  of  them  still  exist  in 
Scotland,  France,  England,  Holland,  and  Germany ;  or  their 
derivatives. 

We  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  much  over  half  the  names 
borne  by  the  people  of  England  are  of  Ancient  British  origin 
or  derivation  ;  which  proves  that  neither  the  invasion  of  the 
Romans,  Saxons,  or  Normans,  extirpated  the  aborigines  of  the 
Island  or  materially  lessened  the  previous  population  To  this 
day,  the  animus,  the  vitality  (if  we  may  so  call  it,  of  what  should 
be  termed  the  .SrzYo-Saxon  instead  of  Anglo-Saxon,  and  still 
less  Anglo-Norman,  the  latter  from  British  Armorica)  has  been 
derived  from  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Island,  and  from 
whom  the  Welsh  have  descended,  mostly  unmixed,  to  the  pre- 
sent day. 

The  etymology  of  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  names  in 
Scotland  are  of  Cymbrian  origin,  and  probably  nearly  one-half 
of  those  of  France.  Cymbrian  names  are  also  found  in  the  north 
of  Italy;  about  the  Pyrenees,  also  in  Switzerland,  Holland, 
and  on  the  Rhine  and  Elbe  ;  proving  the  extent  of  country  the 
Cymbrian  tribes  overspread,  in  their  exodus  west  from  the  Cau- 
casus. 

We  shall  proceed  to  give  the  etymology  of  names  found  in 
Scotland,  France,  and  Holland,  premising  however,  that  many 
of  the  names  given  cannot  be  strictly  confined  to  either  local- 
ity, as  they  may  be  met  with  in  any  of  the  places  named  as 
well  as  in  England  and  Wales.  Many  of  those  given  under 
the  Scotch  head  are  so  common  in  England  as  to  have  become 
long  nationalised. 

There  are  in  England  and  Scotland  many  names  which 
terminate  in  well  or  ton,  and  which  are  believed  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  wel  or  wall,  to  behold,  to  see  now  at  last,  and   ton, 
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a  coat,  an  outer-coating,  a  finish,  or  ton,  to  break  out,  a  wave, 
or  ton,  an  accent.    The  first  would  seem  to  be  the  one  adopted. 

There  are  a  great  many  English  names  which  commence 
with  a  Cymbric  word  or  words  and  end  in  ton,  so  of  wel  or 
wall.  Some,  however,  have  supposed  to7i  to  mean  town,  and 
wel,  good  to  do,  and  to  be  of  foreign  origin.  This  is  a  point, 
however,  that  admits  of  doubt.  Son  is  said  to  be  of  Danish 
and  Norwegian  origin,  as  John.yon,  the  son  of  John.  The  ter- 
mination ham  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  of  Saxon  origin,  and 
to  come  of  hamlet,  a  small  village :  yet  we  have  the  Welsh 
word  ham,  which  means  a  cause  or  circumstance. 

To  discuss  these  matters  further  would  exceed  our  limits. 
We  could  fill  volumes  with  Scotch,  English,  Welsh,  French, 
Hollandic,  and  many  German  names  of  Cymbrian  etymology. 

In  the  progress  of  the  Cymry  races  through  the  country 
now  known  as  parts  of  Germany,  watered  by  the  Elbe  and  the 
Rhine,  both  the  names  of  places  and  of  men  would  in  Cymbrian 
become  mingled  with  words  in  the  language  of  the  Teutonic 
races,  who  succeeded  them  in  the  subsequent  possession  of  the 
country  ;  hence,  many  German  or  Teutonic  words  and  those  of 
Welsh  have  the  same  meaning,  while  the  Wendish  language 
may  be  considered  a  Welsh  tongue,  corrupted  by  Sclavonic 
and  Teutonic  admixture. 


SCOTCH    NAMES    OF    CYMBRIAN    OR    WELSH    ETYMOLOGY. 


Albright,  from  albrys,  extreme 
haste,  cross-bow. 

Alason,  centre  or  middle  part. 

Alan,  same  as  Welsh. 

Ayres,  from  air,  clear,  bright. 

Brai  or  Bray,  one  that  is  over, 
an  omenous  bird. 

Brag,  a  spouting  out. 

Bas,  a  shallow  or  shoal. 

Bradus,  to  fracture  or  to  break 

Bache  or  Bach,  a  hook,  a  grap- 
pling iron. 

Bath,  from  badd  (pronounced 
hath)  a  bath,  a  bathing 
place. 

Baldwin,  from  bal,  high,  and 
dwyn,  to  carry  ;  also  con- 
tinental. 

Bragaw,  from  hragawth,  to 
spring  from,  a  spouting  out. 

Bell,  a  tumult,  a  war, 

Bela  or  Belan,  from  bell. 


Bryan  or  Bryant,  from  bryan, 
a  hill,  {also  Welsh) 

Buchanan,  from  hychan,  little, 
and  an,  element  or  principle 

Boyd,  to  sustain,  to  nourish, 
aliment. 

Brice,  from  bry,  elevated. 

Bruce   from  bry,  (proncd.  bru) 

Bard,  from  bardd,  a  bard. 

Cass,  same  as  in  Welsh. 

Campbell,  from  camp  and  bell. 

Cam,  bent,  crooked. 

Camp  or  Kemp,  a  circle,  a  feat, 
a  game,  also  the  prize  ob- 
tained at  the  games.  The 
Welsh  had  24  games  or 
qualifications  that  might  be 
called  their  course  of  edu- 
cation, divided  into  three 
classes  : — 10  manly  10  of 
youth,  and  4  inferior  qual- 
ifications. 
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Car,  or  Ker,near,  close  at  hand 

Craig,  a  rock  {the  same  in 
Welsh.) 

Cram,  an  incrustation. 

Comins  or  Cummins, from cowi, 
a  curve,  a  round,  and  in,  to 
pervade. 

CoUen  or  CuUen,  a  twig,  a  ha- 
zel tree. 

Clay,  from  clai,  earth  or  marl. 

Cabell,  from  ca,  to  keep,  to 
defend,  and  bel,  war. 

Colin,  from  colyn,  a  pivot,  a 
sting. 

Cannon,  a  song,  a  rule. 

Cornell,  an  angle,  a  corner. 

Corbell,  fair,  distant. 

Cothial,  from  cothi,  to  cast, 
to  throw. 

Clap,  a  mass,  a  round  piece. 

Church,  from  cyrch,  a  centre, 
a  goal,  gathering  towards  a 
centre. 

Connel,  a  tail,  a  termination. 

Don,  distinct,  to  spread  out, 
uppermost,name  of  a  S  cotch 
river. 

Dun,  united  or  accordant. 

Dunbar,  from  dun  and  har ;  a 
bar,  a  shaft  of  a  spear  ;  also 
bar,  a  summit. 

Dor,  what  encloses,  a  limit. 

Dwyer,  a  little  star. 

Duncan,  from  dun,  and  can, 
clear,  brightness. 

Ferris,  steel  [same  as  in  Welsh) 

Fer,  ffer,  dense,  solid,  fixed, 
strong  metal. 

Ffar,  that  extends  out  or  over. 

Farlan,  from  ffar,  and  llan  ;  a 
clear  place  for  gathering 
together,village,  church,  or 
place  of  meeting,  (pro- 
nounced in  Welsh,  klan)  ; 
hence  probably  the  Scotch 
term,  clan  or  clans. 

Gallt,  energy,  power. 

Gordon,  a  covering,  a  shield. 


Galbraith,  from  gal,  a  plain, 
and  braith,  diversified. 

Geofrey,  Latinized  fromGruff- 
ydd. 

Glasgow,  from  glas,  blue  or 
•  greenish  blue,  and  go,  pro- 
gress towards,  approach — 
probably  from  its  proximity 
to  the  sea. 

Greeve,  from  gruf,greef. 

Gore,  from  gor,  what  is  supe- 
rior. 

Good  or  Goode,  from  god,  to 
depart,  to  swerve, to  change 

Godardd,  soft  flowing. 

Grey  or  Gray,  from  gre,  sev- 
ral  together,  a  company. 

Gronyn,  a  single  grain,  a  par- 
ticle. 

Gross,  from  gro,  pebbles, 
coarse  gravel  \^also  Gallic^ 

Grew,  spread  or  laid  even. 

Gower,  a  small  field,  an  inclo- 
sure. 

Gowyn,  rather  white,  whitish. 

Gran,  sharp,  projecting  ledge. 

Glenn,  a  valley. 

Gough,  from  gof,  an  artist, 
metallurgist,  a  smith. 

Gregor,  from  greg,  to  make  a 
noise,  and  or,  outer,extreme, 
a  border. 

Greg,  from  greg. 

Grennell  or  Grinell,  from  gren 
a  porcelain  vessel,  and  ell, 
divide  or  divided  [alsoGal- 
hc] 

Hall,  salt,  saline,  brackish,  or 
briney. 

Harail,  from  ham,  a  cause,  and 
ill,  motion,  progress,  [also 
Welsh) ;  hence,  Hamil-ton. 

Hay  or  Hays,  from  hai,  quick, 
impulsive. 

Haw  or  Haws,  from  haw,  full 

Heber,  locomotion,  about,  &c. 
[  Welsh,  and  Hollandic] 

Hog,  to  whet,  to  sharpen 
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Holly,    from  holi,    to  invest!-  ! 

gate,  to  question. 
Hopper  or  Hooper,  from  hopr, 

to  acquire,  to  swallow  up. 
Hogan,   a  youthful   person  of 

either  sex,  a  minor. 
Howe,  ease,  quiet,  languor 
Houghton,  probably  from  hotan, 

a    wood,  a  cap  ;  or  hotyn, 

closing  round,  a  cap. 
HoUis,    from     hollus,    whole, 

complete. 
Holt,  from  Hoik,  a  rent,  a  cleft 

or  rift 
Hume  or  Home  (the  o  being 

mutable  with  u)  from  Hu 

and  7ne,  an  agent 
Hubble,  from  hobel,  what  hops 

or  starts,  a  bird,  a  fowl. 
Hubbard,  from  Hu  and  bar. 
Hugh,  from  Hu,  God-like. 
Ion,   a  source    of  bemg   [also 

Gallic] 
Irwin,  from   Ir,  that   is   pure, 

and  Tvpi,  white. 
Kilt,  from  Celt  or  Kelt. 
Llary,  a  mild  placid  man,  easy 

to  please. 
Lee,  same  as  the  Welsh  name. 
Lees,  same   as  Lee   in  Welsh. 
Law,  from  Haw,  a  hand  ;   with 

adjective  means  upper-hand 
Kirk,  from    cyrch,  a  centre,  a 

goal,  tending  to  a   centre, 

a  mark,  invasion. 
Maury,  from  Maurice  [Morris] 
Murray,  or  Moray,  a  corrup- 
tion o/"  Maury. 
Medel,  a  reaper. 
Marian,  a  level,  a  strand  [also 

Gallic] 
Man,  epithet  for  a  hand,  a  place 
Main,  slender,  fine. 
Maull   or   Maul,  from  mawl,  a 

tribute,  gratitude,  worship 
Mur,  firm,  fixed. 
Munroe  or  Monroe,  from  man, 

that  is  separated,  and  rhos, 


a  rose ;  in  other  words  a 
plucked  rose. 

More  or  Moore,  from  mor, sea.; 
also  applied  to  land  partial- 
ly overflown  with  water, 
sea-like. 

Non  or  Nun,  a  stream,  brook, 

Nol,  to  fetch  or  to  bring. 

Nye,  from  ny  [seeWelsh  list] 

Osian,  from  0«,  to  off'er,to  do, 
to  attempt,  and  an,  an  ele- 
ment, a  principle. 

Osgood,  from  os,  which  tends 
to  increase,  and  good. 

Or  or  Orr,  from  or,  extreme, 
a  border. 

Pell,  an  extreme  limit,  a  verge 

Pall,  a  spreading,  incompact. 

Plaid,  that  parts  or  divides — 
such  as  stripes. 

Ray  or  Rae,  from  rhae,  con- 
straint, a  battle,  a  chain. 

Rhan,  a  part,  a  share. 

Rail,  from  rhal,  a  specific  di- 
vision or  part. 

Ranne,  from  rhanu,  to  part,  to 
share  [also  Gallic] 

Reynolds,  same  as  Welsh. 

Rive  or  Reeves,  from  rhyf, 
[pronounced  ruv  or  riv.] 

Ross,  from  rhos,  a  rose ;  or 
rhos,  a  meadow. 

Sawyer,  savor,  taste. 

Tennant,  from  ten,  spread  out 
and  na7it,  a  ravine. 

Tartan,  from  tar,  a  pervading 
principle,  and  tan,  to  cover 
or  spread  out.  The  Tartan 
plaids  or  stripes  were  said 
to  have  been  derived  from 
the  garments  worn  by  an 
Order  of  Druids  ;  hence, 
while  they  served  for  a 
covering,  they  by  their 
stripes,  represented  a  prin- 
ciple of  Druidical  religion. 

Voy,  from  ffot,  to  retreat,  to 
escape. 
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AUain,  the  same  etymology  as 
Welsh.  Allain,  Duke  of 
Brittany,  in  France,  accom- 
panied VVilliamthe  Norman 
with  Breton  troops  when 
he  invaded  England,  and 
had  lands  assigned  him  in 
that  country. 

Alger,  from  al,  high,  and  ger, 
utterance,  cry. 

Arpen,  a  French  measure  for 
land  smilar  to  an  acre,  from 
ar,  surface,  and  pen,  head. 

Arian,  pert,  quick,  witty. 

Bacon  (commutation  of  Macon) 
from  bacon,  berries. 

Bar,  the  top, the  summit;  hence 
De  Bar. 

Bara  or  Baras,  bread. 

Bant,  high  place. 

Bannon,  one  that  is  exalted. 

Banc,  a  platform  a  table. 

Ban,  prominence,  high,  lofty. 

Balch,  prominent,  towering, 
superb. 

Bache,  same  as  the  Scotch. 

Balau,  to  spring  out. 

Barran  or  Baron,  open,  in  view 

Barrow,  from  baryw,  topmost, 
upmost,  superior,  elevated 

Bertha  or  Berthe,  from  berth, 
fair,  pleasant,  rich,  perfec- 
tion, beauty. 

Beri,  a  kite,  a  glede. 

Beriau,  short  yoke. 

Bernard,  from  ber,  a  spear  or 
pike,  and  nar,  forward. 

Berthoud,  from  berthad,  fair 
land. 

Blys,  a  desire,  to  long  after. 

Byron,  from  byr,  short,  and  on, 
to  rise  up,  that  is  over,  su- 
perior, or  beyond  [a  Brit- 
tany name.] 

Bryan  or  Bryant,  same  as  the 
Scotch  etymology. 


Burr,  from  byr,  short. 

Calon,  the  heart 

Canrobert,  from  can,  white  or 
bright, and  Robert;  in  other 
tvords  Robert  White. 

Colbert,  a  sharp  hillock,  apeak. 

Colon,  a  point  or  peak. 

Cusan,  a  salute. 

Curas  or  Cuiras,  from  cuiras, 
a  cuirass. 

Canad,  a  bleaching. 

Canaster,  from  canaster,  a 
hundred  joinings. 

Causten,  from  cau,  to  enclose 
to  hedge  in,  and  tyn,  fast, 
tight. 

Caen,  a  covering,  a  coat. 

Chateaubriand,  from  chateau, 
a  mansion, and  br y an,  ahiW; 
literally,  a  house  on  a  hill 
or  hill-house ;  hence  the  re- 
sidence of  Madame  Sev- 
igne,  near  Nantz,was  called 
Chateau  Buron  or  Byron. 

De  Foe  or  De  Voe,  from  ffo, 
to  retreat,  flee,  to  seek  re- 
fuge. 

Duran  or  Durand,  from  Duw, 
God,  and  rhan,  a  share,  a 
portion. 

Drouyn,  from  dry,  conspicu- 
ous, and  yn,  state  of  being. 

Duryn,  a  beak  or  bill. 

Dugan,  from  dygan,  to  chant 
or  sing. 

Dubys,  from  Duw,  God,  and 
bys,  a  finger. 

Ducho,  above,  over,  upward. 

Duchan,  a  lampoon. 

Edward,  Edourd. 

Foi,  kom  ffoi,  a  retreat. 

Fer  and  Ferris,  see  Scotch  and 
Welsh. 

Frangois,  from  Francis. 

Gerry  or  Gari,  from  geri,  choler 
or  bile. 
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Garrow,  from  garw,  rougli. 

Garwin,  from  gerioin,  rough, 
severe. 

Garrone,  name  of  a  river,  from 
garw,  rough. 

Gwathma,  from  gwatk^  shore 
or  ledge,  and  ma,  identified, 
produced. 

Hayne,  from  hain,  to  pervade, 
to  spread  through,  to  influ- 
ence, &c. 

Huber  or  Hubert,  see  etymolo- 
gy of  Scotch  and  Welsh 
names. 

Hutan,  a  name  for  a  bird 

Hugo,  from  Hu  and  go,  ap- 
proach towards. 

Halpen,   from  hal    and  pen. 

Huger,  from  Hu  and  ger,  at 
hand,  to  utter  a  cry. 

Hugens,  from  Hu,  and  gan, 
near  or  by. 

Hugueno  or  Huguenot,  from 
Hu,  God-like,  and  gweno 
(pronounced  ^ueno)  eve- 
ning star;  or  literally, God- 
like star.  The  French  Pro- 
testants were  called  Hu- 
guenots. The  origin  of 
the  word  has  greatly  puz- 
zled writers.  Its  etymol- 
ogy is  only  to  be  found  in 
the  Cymbrian  or  Welsh 
language.  It  is  probable 
that  the  prominent  reformer 
or  founder  of  the  Gallic 
Protestants  was  a  Cymbrian 
Gaul  ;  if  so,  his  name  was 
appropriate,  for  a  more  no- 
ble sect  never  existed.  The 
Edict  of  toleration  was  pro- 
claimed at  Nantz,  in  1598, 
under  Henry  IV  ;  and  after 
being  in  force  87  years  was 
revoked  by  Louis  XIV.,  in 
1685,  and  the  Huguenots 
in  vast  numbers  expatriated 
themselves  and  sought  re- 


fuge in  Holland,  England, 
Switzerland,  and  America. 
They  preferred  freedom  of 
conscience  in  strange  and 
distant  lands  to  all  the  en- 
dearments of  their  ances- 
tral homes  beneath  the  big- 
oted rule  of  tyranny. 

Hue,  from  Hu. 

Sean,  for  John. 

Jacques, /or  James. 

Ion,  source  of  being. 

Llamai,  steps,  strides. 

Lamanai,  a  Brittany  name. 

Llalu,  to  alternate,  vary. 

Llaru,  from  lleru,  sharp,  cun- 
ning. 

Llenu,  to  veil,  to  envelope  (a 
Gascon]/  name.) 

Louis  or  Luys,  same  as  Le- 
wis. 

Legare,  from  gar,  a  limb  or 
shaft,  and  French  le,  the. 

Mathieu,  from  Mathews. 

Maurice,  Morris. 

Maury  or  Moray,  from  Mau- 
rice. 

Mora,  motion  of  the  sea. 

Moreau,  from  mor,  sea,  and 
aw,  water. 

Mol,  congelation. 

Molainu,  to  praise,  to  adore. 

Moran,  contraction  o/Morgan  ; 
also  means  a  large  sea-fish. 

Morbihan,  little  sea. 

Morben,  a  promontory. 

Morlas,  a  sea,  green  color. 

Manygault,  from  man,  space, 
ny,  universal,  and  gault, 
energy,  power. 

Malu,  to  reduce,  to  grind. 

Melin,  a  mill. 

Mordai,  sea-shore. 

Maul,  same  as  Scotch. 

Moise,  from  moi,  to.cast,to  pro- 
duce. 

Noe,  a  shallow  vessel,  a  dish, 
a  tray 
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Nye,  name  as  Scotch  and  Welsh 

etymology. 
Negus,  strait,  narrow. 
Plasu,    extended   area,   large 

building. 
Pra,  to  spread  out. 
Prau.from  prau;,  a  trial,  a  proof. 
Pri,  origin,  a  cause. 
Prud,  from  prud,    set  time,  a 

season;  hence  Prudhomme, 

a  timely  man. 
Plas,  an  area,  an  edifice ;  hence 

La  Plas,  the  place. 
Robert,  from  Robert. 
Ricard  or  Ricardo,  from  Rich- 
ard. 
Rowlan  or  Rowland,  same  as 

Welsh  etymology . 
Rollin,  from  Rholyn. 
Ser,  stars. 


Sule  or  Sully,  from  su,  to  ex- 
tend round,  and  Hi,  a 
stream. 

Segru,  to  separate,  a  secret. 

Segur,  composed,  at  leisure. 

Seguryn,  an  idler. 

Seron,  a  system  of  stars. 

Sue,  from  su,  that  tends  to  per- 
vade, a  buzz. 

Sori,  to  press  upon. 

Suryn,  acidity. 

Sur  or  Cir,  state  or  quality. 

Talma,  from  tal,  towering,  tall 
front,  and  ma,  space  or 
place. 

Tirion,  pleasing,  pleasant. 

Tobyn,  a  summit. 

Tor,  a  prominence,  a  pinnacle 

Tyrol,  from  tyrawl,  heaped  up, 
accumulated. 


The  etymology  of  a  great  many  other  Gallic  names  might 
be  given,  for  which  we  have  not  space. 

Among  the  men  of  note  supplied  by  Brittany  in  France 
have  been  : — 


Chateaubriand,  and  Abbe  De 
Lammennais,  both  of  whom 
were  natives  of  St.  Malo, 
Brittany. 

Caillaud,  the  Egyptian  trave- 
ler. 

Constable. Du  GwesiAm,equnm- 
lent  in  his  day  to  Marshal. 

Count  Dara,  author  of  the 
History  of  Venice. 

Duguay  Trouin,  the  naval 
hero. 


Emile  Souvestre,  author  of  a 
work  called  Brittany  and 
the  Bretons. 

Fouche,  Minister  of  Police. 

Laennec,  the  physician  and 
author  of  the  stethoscope. 

Madame  Savigne. 

M.  de  Bourdonnaye. 

Maupertius,  Savary. 

Mar'l  Vauban,  Bronssais,  the 
physician  and  author  of  a 
new  system  in  Medicine. 


See  Hugo's  France  Pictoresque  ;  also.  Guide  du  Voyage  en 
France. 


HOLLANDIC  AND  GERMAN  NAMES  OF  CYMBRIAN  ETYMOLOGY. 

The  existence  of  these  names  in  Holland  and  Belgium  and 
along  the  Elbe  and  Rhine  in  Germany,  may  be  accounted  for 
partly  from  the  fact,  that  the  aborigines  of  those  countries 
were  Cymbrian  tribes,  who  were  probably  subsequently  sub- 
dued, or  forced  to  migrate  farther  west,  by  the  Teutonic  and 
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other  northern  tribes — offshoots  or  descendants  of  the  western 
Goths,  themselves  of  remote  Scythian  origin. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  aborigines,  like  the  Wends 
and  other  tribes,  would  remain  and  intermingle  with  the  inva- 
ders and  retain  their  aboriginal  names,  more  or  less  corrupted. 
Holland  had  these  names  multiplied  by  the  emigration  of  the 
French  Huguenots,  who  sought  refuge  in  that  country. 

Such  names  have  in  many  cases  received  the  prefixes  of 
Van,  as  Van  Allen,  the  son  of  Allen  ;  and  also  the  terminations 
of  man,  land,  wing,  ring,  or  ing. 

Got,  that  which  stimulates  or 


Amar,  excitement,  a  noise  on 
all  sides. 

Astur  or  Astor,  from  astyr, 
regularity,  a  plain  or  uni- 
form surface. 

Alten,  from  al  and  ten  ;  hence 
Altenburg. 

Bog,  a  swelling,  a  rising  up, 
[^also  ScotcK\ 

Buren,  same  as  Gallic  for  Du- 
ron ;  hence,  Van  Buren. 

Bui  or  Bol ;  hence,  Bolman, 
from  Byl,  a  trunk,  or  box. 

Clin  or  Cline,  to  sparkle,  a 
spark;  hence,  C/m-ton. 

Cosyn,  a  single  cheese. 

Cot,  a  crop. 

Dan,  attractive,  a  fine  object ; 
Dan-ion  \^also  Gallic] 

DeLavan,  from  lla,  expansion 
that  is  light  or  clear,  and 
fan  [pronounced  van],  a 
covering,  a  surface. 

Duer,  from  Duw,  God,  and  er, 
impulse. 

Elbe  or  Alba,  a  high  state  of 
being.  Applied  to  a  stream 
it  means  that  it  has  its 
source  in  high  lands  or 
mountains  ;  hence,  a  high 
island  might  be  called  Elbe 
or  Alba. 

Eng,  space. 

Erbyn,  to  blunt,  to  allay,  to 
soothe. 

Francis,  same  as  in  Welsh. 

Folk  or  Foulke,  same  as  Welsh 


drives  out 

Heber,  Huber,  or  Hobar  [hence 
Hobar]  same  as  in  IVelsh, 
Scotch,  and  Gallic. 

Hardi  or  Hardy,  from  hardd, 
towering,  graceful,  neat ; 
[also  Belgic,  Scotch,  and 
Gallic] 

Hud  or  Hod ,  primitive  of  Hud- 
son, the  son  of  Hud  or  Hod ; 
or  Hod-^on,  from  hud,  al- 
lurement, to  persuade, 
etc. 

Hog,  same  as  Scotch. 

Hogi,  to  sharpen,  to  whet. 

Holl  or  Hull,  hence  HoUman, 
from  holl,  the  whole,  com- 
plete [Holland,  the  whole 
land.] 

Hains  or  Hayne,  from  hain,  to 
pervade,  to  spread,  to  influ- 
ence. 

Halle,  from  Hall,  {^same  as 
Scotch)  an  old  town  of  Wen- 
dish  origin  in  Hanover, 
Germany. 

Hoff  or  Huff,  hence  Hoffman, 
from  hoff,  loved,  dear,  be- 
loved, lovely. 

Holbar,  omnific,  causing  all 
things. 

Hotan  or  Hutan,  same  as  the 
Gallic. 

Kant,  from  cant,  periphery  of 
a  circle,  series  of  numbers, 
an  hundred. 
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Kip,  from  cip  (pronounced  kip) 

a  sudden  effort. 
Kis,  from  cis,  a  blow,  slap,  or 

sudden  attack. 
Kist,  from  cist,  a  chest. 
Kissane,  from  cis  and  an. 
Kissam,    from    cis    and    am, 

around. 
Lop,  buskins,  a  boot. 
\j\x&\\ig,synoni7nous  with  Lew- 
is or  Louis. 
Manny,  from  man,  space,  and 

ny,  universal. 
Ogden,  from  og,  motion,  expan- 
sive life,  youth,  and  din,  to 

surround. 
Over,    hence   Oyer-man,  from 

o/e;-{ pronounced  over)  vain, 

prodigal. 
Ollwell,   all-seeing,   power  of 

foresight,  seeing  all  things. 
Ol  or  Ul,  hence  Ul-xm.n,  from 

ol,  a  mark,  or  a  place. 
Post,  a  projection,  that  which 

projects. 
Postyn,  a  little  post. 
Pryne  or   Pryn,  from  pryn,  to 

purchase,  a  merit. 
Rhan   or   Rhand,  hence    Van 

Rhan  [the  primitive  of  Van 


Rensselaer]  from  rhan,  a 
portion,  a  part,  a  share,  a 
division. 

Rhine,  from  rhin,  that  which 
runs  through  a  deep  chan- 
nel between  high  lands,  to 
carry  off  the  lesser  waters ; 
the  etymology  of  the  river 
Rhine. 

Ruggles,  from  rugl,  quickness, 
fluent,  free. 

Sach,  a  small  bag  or  pouch. 

Sill,  hence  Sill-man,  from  sill, 
a  component  part. 

Trave  or  Travis,  from  traf,  a 
strain,  a  commotion  or  stir. 
Lubec  in  N.  Germany  is 
on  the  River  Trave,  and 
was  anciently  called  Trave, 
having  ancient  Cimbrica 
Chersonesus  to  the  north 
of  it. 

Vyse,  from  Wyse  [same  as 
Welsh] 

Winans,  from  win,  white,  and 
an,  an  element. 

Wit,  from  wi/t,  art ;  hence,  De 
Wit  wliich,  in  Cymbrian 
Gallic,  signifies  of  wit,  or 
of  art. 


ADDITIONAL    NAMES, 


Cochrane,  from  coch,  red,  and 

rhan,  a  division  or  mark. 
Laurens    or   Lawrence,    from 


llaw,  hand,  and  rhan,  a  por- 
tion or  division  [Welsh  or 
Gallic] 


Historical  evidence  exist  in  favor  of  the  belief,  that  Bohe- 
mia and  Moravia,  as  well  as  Lusatia,  in  Germany,  were  first 
inhabited  by  Cymbrian  tribes  ;  and,  that  the  eminently  mission- 
ary Protestant  sect,  known  as  Moravians,  was  founded  by  men 
of  Cvmbrian  origin  or  descent.  They  were  first  heard  of  in 
1170',  at  Fulneck,  in  Moravia,  and  hence  their  name. 

At  an  early  period  they  met  with  severe  persecution,  when 
a  portion  of  them  joined  the  Waldenses,  in  Piedmont,  a  Protes- 
tant sect  founded  about  1160. 

Christian  David,  a  missionary  of  their  Church,  carried 
their  religion  from  Bohemia  to  Herrnhut,  in  Upper  Lusatia. 

At  a  later  period  Nicholas  Lewis,  well  known  as  Count 
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Zinzendorf,  became  a  convert  and  missionary  of  the  sect,  and 
was  the  first  who  established  the  Church  in  the  United  States, 
at  Bethlehem,  in  PennsyWania.  Soon  after  Luther  turned  lie- 
former,  the  leaders  of  the  sect  in  Germany  held  interviews 
with  him,  and  acquainted  him  with  their  doctrines,  which  he 
approved. 

It  is  also  said,  that  the  Methodist  ceremony  of  Love  Feast 
was  adopted  by  the  Rev.  John  Wesley  from  this  sect ;  and 
also  the  custom  of  assigning  separate  seats  to  the  sexes  during 
public  worship. — See  Buck's  Theological  Dictionary ;  also, 
Grant's  Ancient  and  Modern  History  of  the  Church  of  the  Uni- 
ted Brethren,  1780. 

There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  the  Magyars  or  Mygars 
of  Hungary  are  the  descendants  of  a  Gymbrian  tribe,  known 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  Pannonians,  (rompannon,  a  Welsh 
word,  which  signifies  "that  which  comprehends  universality — an 
epithet  for  the  Deity,  the  originator,  the  creator."  The  kingdom 
of  Hungary  rose  in  the  11th  century,  and  the  sovereign  power 
was  vested  in  Arfrad,  a  chief  of  the  Magyar  race.*  It  became 
powerful  as  a  kingdom,  and  the  bravery  of  the  Magyars  largely 
cuntril)uted  to  save  Europe  from  conquest  by  the  Turks. 

We  may  note  as  a  subject  of  interest  that  Wales,  at  this 
time,  has  several  able  Protestant  missionaries  laboring  among 
their  ancient  fellow-countrymen  of  Brittany,  though  not  without 
meeting  with  some  persecution.  They  have  distributed  trans- 
lations of  the. New  Testament  and  many  other  religious  books 
among  them. 

So  large  a  territory  did  Brittany  at  one  time  occupy  in 
France,  that  a  writer  of  history  has  declared  that  the  French  em- 
pire was  rescued  from  destruction  by  the  indomitable  courage  of 
the  Bretons  ;  whose  nationality  became  united  to  that  of  France 
by  the  marriage  of  Ann,  Duchess  of  Brittany  and  daughter  of 
Francis  II.,  Duke  of  Brittany,  with  Charles,  and  afterwards 
with  Louis  XII.,  King  of  France. 

The  Bretf)ns  defeated  the  Huns,  m  a  great  battle  fought 
near  Nantz,  in  445  ;  and  also  aided  in  the  defeat  of  Attila,  near 
Chalons,  as  previously  stated,  thus  powerfully  contributing  to 
save  France  from  Scythian  conquest  and  plunder. — See  His- 
toire  Des  Peitples  Bretons  Dans  La  Gaul  et  Dans  Les  Isle 
Britaniques,  par  Aurelien  De  Courson.     Paris,  1846. 


'  The  n-Hnio  of  Arjra,  or  Arfrari,  a  Magj-ar,  and  first  king  of  Hungary,  corres- 
ponds with  ilie  Cjmbrian  etymology  ot  Ar,  faculty  of  speaking,  and  F/ra, 
prompt,  ready,  fluent,  articulate  clear,  eloquent, — or  an  eloquent  man. 


ADDENDA. 


Having  omitted  to  insert  notices  of  the  following  persons 
m  a  more  appropriate  place,  we  give  them  below. 

Griffith  Davies,  F,R.S.,died  in  London,  in  March,  1855. 
He  commenced  life  as  a  poor  Welsh  boy,  and  was  self-edu- 
cated. He  did  not  learn  to  speak  English  until  he  was  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  He  wrote  a  Key  to  Bonnycastle's 
Trigonometry,  and  translated  Newton's  Principia  into  Welsh, 
which,  however,  with  the  exception  of  portions  of  it,  was  left 
in  unpublished  manuscript.  His  first  publication  was  a  work 
on  "  Life  Contingencies." 

He  was  the  mathematical  tutor  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  and 
instructed  him  in  navigation.  He  was  employed  at  times  both 
by  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Hon.  East  India  Company  in 
many  labored  computations. 

He  was  elected  a  member  of  nearly  all  the  leading  learned 
societies  of  Europe,  and  was  an  ardent  member  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquarians.  At  the  time  of  his  decease  he  was  Actuary 
of  the  "  Guardian  Assurance  Company"  and  "  Reversionary  In- 
terest Society." 

Milne  Edwards,  the  late  distinguished  physiologist,  of 
Paris,  was  a  native  of  Wales,  and  went  to  France  when  young. 

His  labored  and  ingenious  experiments, with  the  philosoph- 
ical deductions  derived  from  them  in  support  of  correct  physi- 
ological theories,  won  for  him  permanent  and  wide-spread  fame 
in  the  scientific  world. 

Thomas  Charles,  AM.,  was  born  at  Bala,  North  Wales. 
He  was  the  founder  of  Sunday  Schools  in  Wales,  during  their 
first  establishment  by  Robert  Raikes,  in  England. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  and  was  also  author  of  a  large  theological  dic- 
tionary, in  Welsh,  and  several  other  standard  works  ;  some  of 
which  have  been  translated  into  English. 

Edmund  Prys,  Arch-deacon  of  Merionethshire,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  remarkable  for  his  learning ;  and, 
among  his  other  works,  was  his  translation  of  the  Psalms  of 
David  from  the  original  Hebrew  into  Welsh  verse,  which  is 
said  to  excel  in  force  and  beauty  similar  English  translations. 

We  are  limited  in  space,  otherwise  the   list  of  Welshmen 
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whose  names,  both  among  the  dead  and  the  living,  made  illus- 
trious in  the  walks  of  science,  art,  and  literature,  might  be 
greatly  extended. 

Before  closing,  we  may  be  permitted  to  allude  to  two  or 
three  persons  of  note,  among  many  others  who  are  still  in  the 
field  of  action. 

The  first  is  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in 
England,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Cornwall  Lewis, 
Bart.,  .M.  P. 

His  family  belonged  to  Radnorshire,  Wales.  His  father, 
Sir  Thomas  F.  Lewis,  occupied  a  distinguished  position  as  a 
public  man  ;  and  represented  Radnorshire  in  Parliament,  a 
constituency  held  at  the  present  time  by  the  Chancellor,  his 
son. 

The  family  has  been  considered  liberal  and  eminently  prac- 
tical in  its  political  views.  Sir  George  is  the  author  of  several 
able  works,  among  the  last  of  which  was  one  entitled  "  On  the 
Use  and  Abuse  of  Political  Terms,*'  Avhich  is  said  to  be  remark- 
able for  its  originality,  practical  applicability  to  ordinary  jjoliti- 
cal  conversation  and  discussion,  and  "that  no  political  student 
should  be  without  it."  He  also  at  one  time  occupied  the  edi- 
torial chair  of  Jeffrv,  and  conducted  with  credit  and  ability 
the  Edinburgh  Review. — See  the  London  Illustrated  News  of 
May  5th,  1855. 

Another  living  individual  to  whom  we  have  referred  is  Pro- 
fessor Charles  Davies,  whose  modesty  is  only  equal- 
led by  his  worth,  and  whose  pardon  we  must  crave  for  introdu- 
cing his  name  ;  which,  however,  we  feel  authorised  to  do,  be- 
cause we  had  the  statement  from  his  own  lips,  that  he  belonged 
to  a. Welsh  family. 

Mr.  Davies  for  20  years  filled  with  great  usefulness  the 
Professorship  of  Mathematics  in  the  U-  S.  Military  Academy, 
at  West  Point  He  is  the  author  of  15  volumes  of  works  on 
mathematical  subjects,  all  of  which,  except  two,  are  used  as 
textbooks  at  the  Academy,  these  two  being  supplied  by  other 
authors.  Many  of  his  works  are  extensively  used  as  text-books 
in  various  academies  and  colleges  of  the  United  States. 

Though  less  known  to  the  world  as  an  author,  yet  highly 
distinguished  as  a  man  of  uncommon  learning  and  research, 
and  eminent  as  a  divine,  tempered  with  unusual  modesty,  we 
cannot  close  without  referring  to  the  Rev.  William  R.  Wil- 
/.lAMs,  the  Pastor  of  the  Baptist  church,  in  Amity  Street,  New 
York. 

His  father  was  also  a  clergyman  of  great  usefulness,  and 
was  a  native  of  Wales;  from  whence  he  emigrated  to  New 
York,  where  he  became  pastor  of  the  Oliver  St.  Baptist  church. 
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THE    CYMRY    AMONG    THE    PILGRIM    FATHERS. 

We  may  here  incidentally  state  what  we  should  have  done 
at  an  earlier  stage  of  our  work :  that  among  the  Puritan  Pil- 
grims who  came  over  in  the  Mayflower,  were  several  per- 
sons of  Welsh  origin  or  descent.  And  among  whom  was 
Capt.  Jones,  the  commander  of  the  Mayflower  ;  and  in  the 
list  of  passengers  were  Thomas  Rogers,  Stephen  Hopkins, 
John  Alden,  and  John  Rowland,  the  latter  of  Gov  Car- 
ver's family.  The  Hon.  Moses  H.  Grinnell  and  his  bro- 
ther Henry  Grinnell,  two  noble  and  distinguished  citizens 
of  New  York,  have  lineally  descended  on  their  mother's  side 
from  the  above  John  Howland,  who  was  of  Welsh  origin. 
Reynolds,  who  set  out  as  Captain  of  the  Speedwell,  which 
had  to  put  back,  was  also  said  to  be  of  Welsh  origin.  We 
are  happy  to  state  in  conclusion  that  Joseph  Coggswell,  Esq., 
the  worthy  and  learned  librarian  of  the  Astor  Library,  New 
York,  is  of  Welsh  descent  by  the  female  line,  having  sprung 
from  the  Phillips  and  Paysons  of  Ipswich,  Massachussetts. 


CONCLUSION. 


The  Cymbrian  etymology  of  HoUandic,  Germanic,  and  Bel- 
gic  words,  could  have  been  greatly  extended,  but  our  space 
compelled  us  to  be  brief. 

We  know  that  our  definitions  may  not  accord  with  precon- 
ceived opinions,  nor  in  all  cases  prove  rigidly  accurate. 

The  subject  was  comparatively  new  to  us,  and  surrounded 
with  many  difficulties.  Being  a  native  of  the  United  States 
(but  of  Welsh  descent  on  the  side  of  both  parents),  we  could 
not  be  expected  to  obtain  that  familiar  mastery  over  the  Cym- 
brian or  Welsh  language  with  the  facilityof  a  native  of  Wales. 

Some  persons  may  fancy  that  they  can  find  in  other  modern 
languages,  or  in  Latin  or  Greek,  the  origin  of  many  words 
which  we  have  defined  by  their  Cymbrian  etymology.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  many  Latin  and  Greek  terms 
and  words  that  occur  in  other  languages  are  occasionally  syn- 
onimous  with  those  in  Welsh. 

The  difference  between  the  few  Latin  words  found  mixed 
in  with  the  Welsh,  and  those  used  by  the  Romans,  arises  from 
the  fact,  that  the  former  are  uniformly  derivative  or  radical, 
while  the  latter  are  most  commonly  quite  arbitrary  ;  which 
has  led  to  the  belief  that  these  words  came  with  the  Cymbrian 
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races,  from  their  eastern  origin,  and  existed  anterior  to  the 
foundation  of  Rome. 

Leaving  the  ingenious,  if  disposed,  to  seek  in  other  tongues 
the  definition  of  names  differing  from  the  etymology  we  have 
given,  we  can  only  say,  that  we  have  faithfully  endeavored  to 
give  their  actual  and  literal  meaning  in  the  Welsh.  Many 
words  of  this  language,  like  the  English,  have  several  signifi- 
cations for  each ;  and  also  many  of  the  words  ot  the  same  or- 
thography, varied  only  by  accent,  have  different  or  sy- 
nonimous  meanings  with  others  differently  spelled. 

Local  habits  and  customs,  with  the  admixture  of  other 
tongues  (especially  on  the  continent  of  Europe)  with  the  prim- 
itive Cynibrian  language,  has  tended  more  or  less  to  change 
its  orthography  and  pronunciation. 

All  we  have  been  able  to  hope  for,  has  been,  to  approximate 
as  nearly  as  possible,  etymological  correctness. 

We  trust  that  we  have  produced  sufficient  evidence  to  show 
the  general  analogy  which  exist  between  the  Cymbrian  races, 
and  the  etymology  of  their  nomenclature. 

The  subject  is  interesting,  and  deserves  the  close  study  of 
those  in  search  of  correct  ethnological  history.  We  have  pur- 
sued our  brief  and  cursory  investigations  amidst  daily  inter- 
ruption from  other  pursuits. 

We  consider  that  no  man  can  properly  investigate  the  eth- 
nology of  Europe,  or  the  etymology  of  its  Geography,  or  of  the 
names  of  its  inhabitants,  unless  he  first  makes  himself  acquainted, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  with  the  Cymbrian  dialects,  corrupted 
though  they  may  be,  in  difl''erent  localities — the  purest,  oldest, 
and  most  unmixed  specimen  of  which,  extant,  is  that  found  in 
the  Ancient  Briton  or  Welsh  of  the  Principality  of  Wales. 

It  may  in  conclusion  be  remarked,  that  the  Cymbrian  races 
of  the  west  of  Europe,  and  their  descendants  at  this  day,  are 
found  in  the  very  van  of  modern  progress  and  civilization  in 
all  parts  of  the  world. 


HISTORICAL    SKETCH 

OF 

C|^  St.  iitbiVs  i^it^ljoUiit  Sarutj, 

OF  THE  CITIES  OF  NEW  YORK  AND  BROOKLYN. 
[Supplied  by  a  Member.] 


The  Semi-Centennial  Report  of  the  Ancient  Britons'  Bene- 
fit Society  states  that,  about  the  year  1801, "The  Welsh  members 
of  the  late  'Albion  Benevolent  Society'  formed  another,  designa- 
ted the  '  St.  David's  Benevolent  Society^ ;  "  which,  like  the  "Al- 
bion," was  of  short  duration.  Its  members  after  its  dissolution 
re-organized  themselves  into  an  association  for  mutual  aid,  and 
keeping  up  "  St.  David's  Day,"  under  the  title  of  "The  Ancient 
Britons'  Benefit  Society.*'  This  occurred  m  the  year  1805. 
It  proved  highly  successful  and,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference 
to  a  statement  of  its  present  condition,  is  now  flourishing 

It  is  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  reasons  of  the  fail- 
ures and  the  success  of  these  societies,  to  allude  to  the  principal 
circumstances  which  produced  them.  The  early  Welsh  emi- 
grants who  settled  in  this  city  were  animated  by  sentiments 
of  patriotism,  benevolence,  and  self-protection.  Benevolence 
being  uppermost,  they  were  naturally  moved  to  organize 
themselves  into  a  benevolent  association.  Their  habits,  indus- 
try, and  savings,  however,  rendered  such  an  association  almost 
needless,  except  for  an  occasional  outpouring  of  the  nation's 
amor  patrioB.  which  animated  them.  To  this  end  they  cele- 
brated St.  David's  Day — a  day  hallowed  among  the  Welsh  for 
its  religious,  benevolent,  and  patriotic  recollections. 

This  day  was  usually  devoted  to  the  settlement  of  the  ac- 
counts of  members  of  the  Benefit  societies,  when  the  country 
or  non-resident  ones  attended.  Their  business  being  trans- 
acted, they  would  retire  to  some  public  house  or  hotel  and 
pass  the  evening  in  feasting  and  social  enjoyment — rehearsing 
m  speech,  sentiment,  and  song,  interspersed  with  music  of  the 
harp,  the  valorous  deeds  of  Cambria's  ancient  warriors — the 
picturesque  beauty  of  her  blooming  dales  and  romantic  hills — 
or,  the  no  less  inspiring  theme  of  her  fair  and  lovely  daughters. 

From  the  simple  and  unpretending  festival,  conducted  with- 
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out  reference  to  show  or  public  fame,  which  marked  the  early- 
celebration  of  "  St.  David's  Day,"  it  grew  into  a  fixed  and 
permanent  institution;  and  the  celebration  of  "St.  David's 
Day"  is  now  considered  indispensable  among  the  Welsh  of  New 
York,  it  being  honored  by  the  presence  of  many  distin- 
guished personages  ;  among  whom  may  be  named,  as  standing 
guests,  the  Mayor  of  the  City;  the  Presidents  of  the  St.  George, 
St.  Andrews,  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick,  St.  Nicholas,  New 
England  and  German  Societies,  etc. 

These  annual  oblations  being  performed  and  the  attendant 
excitements  allayed,  the  mind  naturally,  in  a  cooler  but  more 
practical  manner,  sought  a  more  tangible  and  effective  mode  of 
displaying  its  true  admiration  for  benevolence.  In  this  state 
the  contingencies  of  the  future  presented  themselves  to  prac- 
tical common  sense.  Hence  a  system  of  mutual  protection 
presented  itself  strongly  to  the  support  of  those  possessing  the 
true  feelings  of  independence.  The  early  Welsh  settlers, 
though  seemingly  indifferent  to  the  support  of  a  purely  l)ene- 
volent  organization,  yet  felt  that  they  would  promote  the  ends 
of  charity  among  their  countrymen  more  by  the  formation  of 
a  benefit  society,  for  mutual  protection  against  want,  than  by 
establishing  a  remedial  society,  to  alleviate  distress  which  might 
have  been  avoided.  This  plan  of  mutual  protection  has  exci- 
ted a  beneficial  influence.  The  Ancient  Britons'  Beifefit  Society 
has  been  established  just  fifty  years.  Its  members  at  present 
number  174,  and  its  funds  on  hand  amount  to  $2,581  54.  The 
monthly  contributions  of  a  member  are  twenty-five  cents  ;  his 
benefits  in  case  of  sickness  are  $4  per  week  ;  formerly  the 
sum  was  $3.  The  Society  has  paid,  since  its  organization, 
$13,569  20,  for  sickness  and  funerals,  and  SI, 882  12,  for  ex- 
penses. 

Its  members  are  mostly  practical  mechanics  and  working- 
men.  A  striking  instance  of  the  value  of  benefit  associations 
IS  found  in  the  following  : — A  member  of  the  Ancient  Britons' 
Benefit  Society  was  afilicted  with  a  stroke  of  the  palsy,  which 
disabled  him  for  life  ;  since  his  aflliction,  some  twelve  years, 
the  Society  has  paid  him  weekly  benefits  to  the  amount  of 
$1872,  and  which  he  will  be  entitled  to  receive  for  the  balance 
of  his  days.  Had  this  man  been  friendless  and  poor  he  would 
have  become  a  tax  upon  the  public  treasury ;  no  matter  what 
might  have  been  his  vocation  or  his  position  in  society  pre- 
vious to  his  afiliction.  He  may  have  served  his  country  and  his 
race  ;  brightened  the  pages  of  literature  ;  delved  in  the  labora- 
tories of  science  ;  sung  the  praises  of  the  brave,  the  beautiful, 
and  the  good,  in  the  gifted  strains  of  poetry — yet  his  sorrows 
would,  perhaps,  have  only  been  deepened  by  the  galling  reflec- 
tion that  those  upon  whom  he  had  conferred  blessings  and  hap- 
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piness,  while  he  enjoyed  the  vigor  of  health  and  the  means  of 
self-support,  were  among  the  first  to  forget  and  desert  him. 

The  penalties  of  improvidence  may  seem  harsh  and  severe 
— can  we  say  they  are  unjust?  Nature  provides  man  with  the 
means  of  supporting  and  guarding  himself  through  life  ;  if  we 
do  not  avail  ourselves  of  the  means  she  gives  us,  should  we 
complain  ? 

We  remember  of  no  instance  when  a  member  of  either  o( 
the  benefit  societies  has  ever  applied  for  public  or  outside  as- 
sistance (except  from  his  relations  or  immediate  friends,  and 
then  not  from  absolute  compulsion),  that  is, during  his  member- 
ship. The  subject  of  life  and  health  insurance,  and  mutual 
benefit  societies,  as  a  conservative  means  of  strengthening  the 
independence  of  society,  demands  the  investigation  of  our  legis- 
lators, and  shoidd  receive  their  liberal  support. 

A  Welsh  beggar  or  pauper  is,  if  not  a  phenomenon,  certainly 
(without  speaking  egotistically  of  the  race)  not  a  common  oc- 
currence. May  not  their  benefit  or  provident  societies  have 
had  something  to  do  in  producing  this  result  ] 

In  commending  benefit  societies  thus  especially  we  would 
not  be  understood  as  detracting  from  the  true  merits  of  the  sub- 
ject of  Charity.  Charity  is  an  attribute  in  our  character  of 
which  we  need  feel  no  alarm  in  being  over-stocked,  or  in 
its  too  free  exercise  towards  our  fellow-men.  Our  aim  is 
to  awaken  the  mind  to  a  clearer  comprehension  of  its  meaning, 
and  to  the  eff'ect  produced  upon  the  general  condition  of  society, 
by  holding  out  inducements  to  men,  in  looking  to  public  institu- 
tions for  support  in  cases  of  misfortune  and  poverty,  (which  the 
cultivation  and  growth  of  public  and  private  charitable  institu- 
tions inclines  them  to  do),  instead  of  cultivating  and  fostering 
the  principle  of  mutual  support  in  the  accumulation  of  a  gene- 
ral fund,  by  mutual  weekly  or  monthly  contributions  from  their 
earnings,  from  which  to  draw  in  the  event  of  sickness,  infirmity, 
or  old  age.  This  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  ourselves  and  to  society. 
For  however  charitable  we  may  be  disposed  to  our  neighbour, 
and  however  cheerfully  we  may  dispense  our  charities,  that 
neighbour  has  no  moral  or  just  right  to  neglect  providing  for 
himself  and  his  family  in  the  time  of  his  prosperity,  and  looking  to 
us  for  support  in  times  of  adversity.  Charity  compels  us  to  see 
that  he  does  not  starve  or  suffer;  while  his  neglect, however,  is 
nothing  less  than  a  crime  and  an  imposition  upon  society. 

With  a  view  of  diff'using  our  ideas  upon  this  subject,  we 
have  thought  that  these  remarks  might  tend  to  some  good,  and 
not  prove  inappropriate  to  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  St. 
David's  Benevolent  Society.  We  may  remark  that  in  the  vari- 
ous Welsh  settlements  in  the  United  States  it  has  been  custom- 
ary for  the  early  settlers  to  organize   some  sort  of  society  for 
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mutual  assistance  and  support.  In  some  places  where  the 
settlers  were  mostly  of  the  same  religious  persuasion,  such 
assistance  or  support  would  be  afforded  by  religious  societies 
or  the  Church,  but  in  larger  settlements  they  would  organize 
benevolent  or  benefit  societies.  Thus,  in  Philadelphia,  in  the 
year  1800,  an  association  denominated  "  The  Welsh  Society  of 
Philadelphia"  was  organized,  and  exists  to  this  day  as  one  of  the 
noblest  ornaments  of  that  city ;  it  having  a  large  permanent  fund 
and  extensive  cemetery  grounds.  As  this  is  probably  the  oldest 
Welsh  society  in  this  country,  we  insert  the  following  extract 
from  its  Charter  and  By-laws  : — 

"  It  is  an  opinion  hardly  to  be  controverted,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  country  are,  in  a  social  manner,  bound  to  respect 
the  virtue  of  hospitality  to  the  stranger  and  the  unfortunate. 
Whilst  familiar  circumstances  seem  to  indicate  this  important 
truth,  It  must  strike  the  intelligent  mind  as  no  less  worthy  of 
observation  than  of  gratitude,  that,  when  Divine  Goodness  im- 
posed upon  man  a  duty  so  essential  to  his  nature  and  happiness, 
it  was  to  be  accompanied  with  a  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in 
the  exercise  thereof,  which  loses  not  its  reward  even  in  this 
life.  On  the  contrary,  "I  was  a  stranger,  a.\d  ye  took  me 
NOT  iv,"  is  an  address  that  few  minds  can  contemplate  without 
emotions  of  horror,  and  which  even  the  misanthrope  will  rather 
deprecate  than  envy. 

"Although  the  wretched  of  no  clime  or  condition  should  be 
excluded  from  our  aid  and  commiseration,  yet  we  hold  the 
maxim  to  be  both  just  and  natural,  that  those  of  the  country  and 
people  of  our  ancestors  have  claims  of  far  greater  sensibility 
and  of  stronger  obligation  than  others. 

''  Under  the  influence  of  those  sentiments  and  impressions, 
the  sons  of  St.  David,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  its  vicin- 
ity, have  long  since  instituted  a  society  for  the  humane  and 
benevolent  purposes  of  dispensing  advice  and  assistance  to 
Welshmen  in  distress. 

"This  ancient  institution,  so  much  the  pride  and  honor  of 
Its  founders  and  supporters,  and  so  much  the  object  of  grateful 
remembrance  by  the  many  who  have  shared  in  its  bounty  and 
assistance,  having  been  accommodated  to  existing  circumstan- 
ces from  time  to  time,  with  respect  to  form,  is  now  established 
by  an  Act  of  incorporation,  and  presented  to  the  Society  in  the 
plan  of  the  following  Constitution. — 

"article  1. 
'•  For  the  purpose  of  more  effectually  affording  advice  and 
assistance  to  Emigrants  from  Wales,  the  following  named  per- 
sons, viz.  : — Samuel    Meredith,   Clement   Biddle,    Morgan  J. 
Rhees,  Benjamin  R.  Morgan,  Robert  Wharton,  Jacob  Morgan, 
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Benjamin  Morgan,  William  Jones,  Richard  Price,  Jonathan 
Jones,  Thomas  Cumpston,  Samuel  Clark,  Samuel  Price,  George 
Thompson,  Michael  Roberts,  Robert  Jones,  John  Davis,  Rich- 
ard Morris,  Cadwallader  Evans,  jun.,  Owen  Foulke,  Caleb 
Foulke.jun.,  John  M.  Price,  Joseph  Price,  Lewis  Walker,  Pe- 
ter Evans,  Joseph  Roberts,  John  Evans,  Edward  Thompson, 
Richard  C.  Jones,  William  Lewis,  Joseph  Simmons,  Joshua 
Humphreys,  John  Morgan,  John  Thomas,  Samuel  iMiles,  jun., 
John  Wharton,  James  Read,  John  Cadwallader,  Josiah  Roberts, 
Griffith  Evans,  Franklin  Wharton,  David  Ellis,  James  Ralph, 
William  Ogden,William  Nichols,  Samuel  Jones,  Samuel  Miles, 
Edward  Jones,  Israel  Jones,  Robert  Morris,  Enoch  Thompson, 
Cadwallader  Evans,  Edward  Tilghman,  Richard- Peters,  Pere- 
grine Wharton,  Edward  Roberts,  David  Evans,  jr,  Joseph  Strong, 
Samuel  Wheeler,  John  J.  Parry,  Elijah  Griffiths,  John  Bowen, 
Mathew  Randall,  James  Smith,  Samuel  Wetherill,  Joseph  North, 
Chandler  Price,  Joseph  Snowden,  George  Clymer,  John  Haines, 
William  L.  Maddock,  Isaac  H.  Jackson,  William  Smith,  Thomas 
Wharton,  jun.,  Jonathan  Walker,  Thomas  C.  James,  Richard  H. 
Morris,  Paschal  Hollings worth,  Richard  Edwards,  John  Palmer, 
Owen  Jones,  Isaac  Jones,  John  Owen,  William  Jones,  Charl- 
ton Yeatman,  William  Preston,  John  Read,  jun.,  John  Jones, 
John  Lewis,  John  Philips,  Benjamin  Jones,  James  Cruikshank, 
Benjamin  Price,  William  Read,  William  Meredith,  Joseph  S. 
Lewis,  Clement  Humphreys,  Samuel  Parish,  Thomas  B.  Zant- 
zinger,  Thomas  Jones,  Samuel  Humphreys,  Edward  Edwards, 
Joseph  Ball,  Thomas  Humphreys,  Jonathan  Smith,  Pearson 
Hunt,  Thomas  Cadwallader,  Joseph  Higbee,  Wilson  Hunt, 
James  Hamilton,  William  Hamilton,  David  Edwards,  Ezekiel 
E.  Maddock,  Joshua  Edwards,  Joseph  P.  Norris,  Thomas 
Parke,  Gideon  H.  Wells,  James  Gibson,  Benjamin  Chew,  jun  , 
Robert  Thomas,  Richard  Peters,  jun.,  Abiah  Brown,  John  Clif- 
ton, Daniel  Smith,  Thomas  Allibone,  Isaac  Wayne,  Charles 
Cadwallader,  Henry  Jenkins,  Isaac  Jones,  Thomas  Biddle, 
being  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and  such 
others  as  they  shall  hereafter  associate  with  themselves,  being 
citizens  of  the  said  Commonwealth,  are  hereby  erected  into  a 
body  politic  and  corporate,  by  the  name,  style,  and  title  of 
"The  Welsh  Society  "  and  by  the  same  name,  style,  and 
title,  shall  have  perpetual  succession,  and  may  purchase,  take, 
and  hold,  by  gift,  grant,  demise,  bargain  and  sale,  devise  and 
bequest,  or  by  any  other  mode  of  lawfid  conveyance,  any  lands, 
tenements,  goods  or  chattels,  real,  personal,  or  mixed  estate, 
and  the  same  or  any  part  thereof,  from  time  to  time,  may  sell, 
alien,  convey  and  dispose  of  and  shall  and  may  have  a  common 
seal,  which  they  may  alter  and  renew  at  their  pleasure.  Pro- 
vided always,  nevertheless,  that  the  clear  yearly  value  or  income 
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of  the  messuages,  hcmses,  lands,  and  tenements,  rents,  annui- 
ties, or  other  hereditaments  and  real  estate  of  tht5  said  corpo- 
ration, and  the  interest  of  the  money  by  them  lent,  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds. 

.  "  ARTICLE    II. 

"  Any  person  kno\vn  to  be  of  Welsh  descent  and  proposed 
as  a  candidate  by  a  member  shall  be  balloted  for  at  the  next 
meeting  ;  and,  provided  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present  appear  in  the  affirmative,  shall  be  duly  elected.  Pre- 
vious to  the  next  meeting  after  the  election  of  a  member,  he 
shall  sign  the  Constitution,  and  pay  into  the  hands  of  the  Trea- 
surer eight  dollars,  when  he  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  cer- 
tificate of  his  admission,  under  the  seal  of  the  society,  signed 
by  the  President  and  Treasurer,  and  attested  by  the  Secretary. 
Honorary  members,  however,  may  be  admitted  without  being 
subject  to  the  aforesaid  conditions.'* 

The  early  Welsh  settlers  in  New  York,  who  organized  a  so- 
ciety in  1800,  were  not  so  successful  as  their  brethren  in  Phil- 
adelphia. This  probably  arose  from  the  Welsh  in  that  city 
having  been  more  numerous  and  wealthy  than  their  brethren  in 
New  York  ;  for  it  will  be  perceived  by  the  Charter  of  their  soci- 
ety that  it  provides  only  for  the  assistance  of  emigrants  from 
Wales  and  not  for  its  members.  Be  that  as  it  may,  in  New  York 
several  attempts  were  made  before  a  society  was  thoroughly 
eslablished,  and  then  on  the  benefit  principle — that  is,  mutual 
insurance  among  the  members  against  sickness  and  distress. 
This  was  not  accomplished,  however,  until  after  the  failure 
of  an  attempt  to  establish  a  benevolent  institution  similar  to 
thatof  Philadelphia,  under  the  title  of  "The  St.  David's  Benevo- 
lent Society,"  as  mentioned  in  the  commencement  of  this 
sketch.  At  the  dissolution  of  this  society  its  fuTids  were  di- 
vided among  its  members,  who  organized  "The  Ancient  Brit- 
ons' Benefit  Society,"  and  transferred  them  to  the  latter.  Thus, 
the  "Ancient  Britons' Benefit  Society"  became  virtually  the 
legatee  of  the  funds  and  trusts  of  the  early  "  St.  David's  Benevo- 
lent Society,"  and  performed  its  functions  in  a  private  or  collat- 
eral manner,  until  1835,  when  the  necessity  of  some  distinc- 
tive organization  for  benevolent  objects  was  made  apparent, 
and  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  an  institution  on  the  9th 
November,  under  the  title  of  the  "  St.  David's  Benefit  and  Ben- 
evolent Society,"  with  the  following  Board  of  Officers  ; — 

Genl.  Morgan  Lewis,  President. 

Thomas  J    Jones,     1*^  Vice-President. 
Edgar  W.  Davies,  2nd         " 
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G.  W.   Griffith,  Reconling  Secretary. 
William  Miles,  Corresponding  Secretary. 
Luke  Davies,   Treasurer. 


directors. 


Evan  Griffith, 
John  Jenkins, 
Thomas  George,  jun. 
David  Roberts, 
Joseph  Morgan, 
William  Price, 


John  Jones, 
Daniel  Jones, 
John  X.  Jones, 
John  Morgan, 
R.  J.  Williams, 
Robert  Roberts. 


Thus,  after  a  repose  of  some  thirty  years  in  the  bosom  of 
the  "  Ancient  Britons'  Benefit  Society,"  the  benevolent  dispo- 
sition of  the  people  sought  means  of  greater  expansion  and  of 
a  wider  range  of  usefulness  and,  at  the  same  time,  stronger  ex- 
pression of  their  patriotic  and  kindred  national  feelings  ;  yet, 
keeping  in  view  the  special  care  of  their  countrymen  found 
in  distress.  A  new  society  was  formed  intended  to  combine 
the  mutual  benefit  and  benevolent  objects  in  one  organization. 

After  three  years'  trial,  it  was  found  that  the  two  features 
did  not  work  together ;  it  was  then  determined  to  separate  the 
benevolent  from  the  benefit,  and  organize  a  purely  benevolent 
society  ;  which,  however,  was  not  fully  accomplished  until  Jan- 
uary, 1841,  wlien  the  present  society  was  formed.  The  bene- 
fit branch  still  exists,  and  is  known  as  the  "  St.  David's  Bene- 
fit Society."  (See  extract  from  its  annual  Report,  March  1st, 
1855.) 

The  members,  however,  differed  in  their  views,  and 
refused  to  act  in  concert.  A  separation  took  place,  the  advo- 
cates of  the  permanent  fund  system  withdrawing  and  organizing 
themselves  as  a  society  under  the  title  of  "  The  Welsh  Soci- 
ety." The  members  of  both  societies  strove  to  outrival  each 
other  in  deeds  of  benevolence  and  liberality.  After  a  few 
years'  contest,  and  just  before  the  death  of  the  late  lamented 
David  Cadwallader  Golden,  who  had  served  as  President  of 
the  society  for  a  period  of  about  nine  years,  commencing  in  1841, 
a  reconciliation  took  place  between  the  contestants  ;  and  the 
members  of  *'  The  Welsh  Society,"  upon  the  admission  of  the 
leading  points  of  their  Constitution  into  that  of  "  The  St.  Dav- 
id's "  Constitution,  merged  their  society  into  that  of  the  latter. 

The  following  quotation  from  the  Preamble  of  the  "  Welsh 
Society  "  well  expresses  the  views  and  sentiments  of  the  mem- 
bers of  both  institutions.  We  may  simply  mention  that  the 
points  of  diflerence  between  them  was  in  relation  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  fund  and  affording  relief  to  emigrants. 
Sober  reflection  convinced  each  party  that  it  was  policy  to 
compromise  these  points,  and  unite  ;  which  was  done. 
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"  The  lessons  of  experience  derived  from  the  establishment 
and  operations  of  benevolent  institutions  among  the  emigrated 
inhabitants  of  different  nations  in  this  city  show,  beyond  a  ques- 
tion, that  they  are  not  only  practicable  but  exceedingly  benefi- 
cial, and  are  calculated  to  raise  the  standard  of  national  repu- 
tation and  excellence  in  the  same  proportion  that  they  watch 
over  the  conduct  and  welfare  of  those  allied  to  them  by  ties  of 
consanguinity,  and  encourage  in  the  way  of  rectitude  their 
steps.  A  society  purely  benevolent,  and  carried  on  by  men 
capable  of  the  undertaking  as  to  means,  talents,  correctness  of 
judgment,  and  honesty  of  purpose,  must  inevitably  act  as  a  pre- 
ventive, in  many  if  not  in  most  cases,  to  the  existence  of  those 
scenes  of  wretchedness  and  misery  which  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  exist  among  the  children  of  every  nation.  When  such 
instances  of  affliction  do  occur,  it  becomes  the  privilege  as  well 
as  the  duty  of  such  an  institution  to  relieve  them  so  far  as  its 
funds  will  allow — not  with  the  cold  and  uninterested  feelings 
of  a  stranger,  but  with  the  warmth  and  affection  of  a  parent. 

"  This  society  has  for  its  great  and  fundamental  principle, 
the  virtue  under  consideration — Benevolence.  But  Benevolence 
does  not  consist  exclusively  in  the  distribution  of  alms — this  is 
but  a  small  portion  of  its  efficient  efforts  towards  the  ameliora- 
tion of  human  wretchedness.  And  this  society,  although  it 
will  take  due  and  a,nxious  care  to  provide  for  means  to  relieve 
urgent  necessities,  will,  through  its  members  and  other  sources, 
endeavor  to  procure  employment  for  their  fellow-countrymen, 
so  as  to  place  them  in  positions  to  relieve  their  own  wants. 
To  any  high-minded  and  properly  ambitious  man,  capable  of 
performing  his  ordinary  avocation,  the  kindness  would  be  f;ir 
more  acceptable  than  making  him  the  recipient  of  unconditional 
alms.  The  procurement  of  employment  for  our  destitute  fellow- 
countrymen  is  also  one  of  the  objects  of  this  society. 

"  The  treatment  of  emigrants  on  their  arrival  in  this  port 
has  recently  arrested  public  attention,  and  in  one  or  two  cases 
has  justly  aroused  popular  indignation.  The  eyes  of  our  crim- 
inal tribunals  are  at  iength  opened  to  behold  the  enormity  of 
frauds  daily  practiced  upon  this  unsuspecting,  and  too  often 
credulous,  class  of  people  ;  and,  in  s  >me  instances,  the  cause 
of  the  emigrant  has  been  signally  vindicated  in  the  punishment 
of  their  robbers.  At  a  late  trial  in  one  of  the  criminal  courts 
of  this  city,  a  gentleman  of  known  respectability  and  of  unques- 
tionable integrity,  who  possessed  the  means  of  arriving  at  his 
conclusions  to  a  degree  of  certainty  which  figures  alone  will 
afford,  testified  under  oath  that,  during  the  year  ending  in  De- 
cember, 1842,  the  sum  of  $80,000  had  been  robbed  from  emi- 
grants in  the  manner  above  alluded  to.  This  species  of  mod- 
ern robbe-ry,  filching,  by  the  basest  and  falsest  representations, 
from  the  emigrant  his  little  all,  thereby  throwing  him  and  an 
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unprotected  family  wholly  upon  the  tender  mercy  of  strangers, 
with  whose  language  he  is  frequently  totally  unacquainted,  has 
for  a  long  time  called  aloud  to  the  benevolent  for  redress. 
This  society  will,  with  proper  and  efficient  aid  here  and  across 
the  ocean,  (which  has  already  in  part  been  promised  it)  make 
a  strong  and,  it  is  hoped,  a  successful  effort  in  eradicating  this 
evil  from  the  items  of  our  national  grievances.'' 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  present  St.  David's  Benevolent  So- 
ciety took  its  root  as  far  back  as  the  year  1800.  The  Welsh 
people  possess  a  patriotic  affection  for  their  native  land  and 
their  race,  and  are  animated  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  respect  and 
to  care  for  their  poor  brethren  in  distress.  Their  natural  pride 
of  character  and  love  of  independence  lead  them  to  form  pro- 
vidential habits.  They  prefer  assistance  from  mutual  benefit 
or  provident  societies  to  receiving  aid  from  charitable  or  alms- 
giving institutions.  Still,  they  do  not  lack  true  charitable  feel- 
ings ;  but,  nevertheless,  are  neither  instinctively  nor  by  con- 
viction inclined  to  favor  the  growth  of  charitable  establish- 
ments. 

Among  the  leading  members  of  this  society  at  its  formation 
was  its  first  President,  the  late  Major-General  Morgan  Lewis, 
son  of  Francis  Lewis,  who  was  a  native  of  Wales,  and  a  Signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  General  had  once  been  Governor  of  this  State,  and 
was  allied  by  marriage  to  the  distinguished  and  honored  family 
of  the  Livingstons.  His  name  and  the  pride  he  took  in  boast- 
ing of  his  Welsh  blood,  which  he  said  had  not  been  crossed  on 
either  side  of  his  family,  exercised  a  very  wide  and  beneficial 
influence  on  the  welfare  of  the  society. 

Next  in  prominence,  and  of  more  extended  usefulness,  was 
the  late  David  Cadwallader  Golden*,  second  President,  and  son 
of  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  of  that  name. 

Mr.  Colden's  descent  from  an  ancestry  of  high  fame,  com- 
bined with  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  among  the  leading 
philanthropists  of  this  city  ;  and  his  great  abilities  and  extraor- 
dinary activity  in  all  schemes  of  benevolence,  were  also  highly 

'  The  following  was  accidentally  omitted  from  the  body  of  the  work  :~ 
Cadwallader  Colden  of  New  York,  grand-father  of  the  late  David 
Cadwallader  Golden,  discovered  the  mode  of  Stereotyping,  or  taking  Casts  from 
Types.  He  sent  a  description  of  it  to  Dr.  Franklin,  in  1779,  who  was  then  in 
Paris  The  latter  communicated  it  to  Didot,  a  famous  printer,  and  to  Herliaii, 
who  had  been  his  assistant.  The  process  of  the  latter  is  said  to  be  precisely 
the  same  as  that  invented  by  Golden.  The  art  was  first  introduced  into  New 
York  in  1813.— J.  W.  Francis.  See  The  World's  Progress  and  Dictionary  oj 
Dates   by  G.  P.  Putnam,  1851  :  Article,  Stereotyping. 

Edward  Davy,  of  London,  said  to  be  of  Welsh  descent,  invented  the  first 
Electrical  Chemical  Telegraph,  for  which  he  obtained  a  Patent  in  England,  in 
ISSS-^See  History  of  the  Electric  Telegraph.— A.  i. 
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beneficial  to  the  success  of  the  society,  and  aided  materially 
in  placing  it  upon  a  permanent  footing  of  equality  aud  useful- 
ness, with  the  leading  national  benevolent  institutions  of  the 
city  of  New  York. 

The  Vice-President  of  the  society,  at  the  time  Mr.  Golden 
was  President,  was  the  late  Hon.  Henry  P.  Edwards,  one  of 
the  Judges  of  the  Superior  Court,  a  personal  friend  of  Mr. 
Golden,  and  a  descendant  of  the  eminent  divine  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards ;  and  who  also,  from  his  well  known  ability,  contributed 
largely  towards  the  prosperity  of  the  institation. 

Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Golden,  Wm.  Miles,  Esq.  was  elec- 
ted President,  and  continued  in  office  two  years,  during  which 
period  his  indefatigable  exertions,  as  well  as  his  own  liberal 
donations,  have  aided  to  augment  the  funds  of  the  society,  there- 
by contributing  to  extend  the  sphere  of  its  usefulness. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  March,  1853,  Mr.  Peter  Roberts 
(one  of  its  most  liberal  members)  was  elected  its  fourth  Presi- 
dent, and  held  office  one  year  ;  upon  the  expiration  of  which 
Wm.  Miles,  Esq.,  was  re-elected,  and  still  continues  its  Presi- 
dent. 

la  connection  with  the  foregoing  names  may  be  mentioned 
the  following  gentlemen  whose  labors  in  their  various  capacities 
of  officers  and  members  contributed  largely  to  the  present  pros- 
perity of  the  institution.  Thomas  Ingram  Jones,  though  not  of 
late  years  an  active  member,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
society,  and  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years  was  an  unceasing  lab- 
orer in  its  cause  and  in  every  other  patriotic  movement  of  the 
Welsh  in  this  city.  With  equal  credit  and  praise  may  be  men- 
tioned the  names  of  William  J.  Williams,  John  Evans,  David 
Roberts,  John  Morgan,  Griffith  W.  Griffith,  Daniel  L.  Jones, 
the  late  Daniel  D.  Jones,  David  Jones,  Thomas  R.  Jones,  Rev. 
W.  R.  Williams,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Wm.  Rowlands,  Evan  Griffith, 
Hon.  Henry  E.  Davies,  Hon.  R.  H.  Morris,  late  Mayor,  Gapt. 
John  Owen  Rhees,  Thomas  J.  James,  William  Griffith,  Wm. 
Williams,  Robert  Evans,  Lewis  T.  Roberts,  Thomas  Price, 
James  Jones,  Wm.  Roberts,  Alexander  Jones,  John  Griffith, 
Morgan  Morgans,  Sen.,  Hon.  Morgan  Morgans,  Jun.,  W.  H. 
Danna,  George  B.  Williams,  Wm.  Lewis,  Owen  Humphreys, 
Rhees  Lewis,  Thomas  Lewis,  Owen  Jones,  W.  Lloyd,  Edw'd 
Dolson,  H.  N.  Morgan,  Edward  Walker,  Ghas.  T.  Gromwell, 
the  late  Gideon  Lee,  Evan  R.  Bebb,  John  Jeremiah,  Wm. 
Bowen,  M.  D.,  David  Morgan,  Geo.  Morgan,  John  Jones,  Isaac 
Davies,  Thomas  Williams,  Thomas  H.  Williams,  the  late 
Ghancellor  Samuel  Jones,  etc. 

In  keeping  with  the  foregoing,  it  is  proper  to  acknowledge 
the  aid  the  treasury  of  the  "  St.  David's  Society "'  has  annually 
derived  from  another  Welsh  institution  in  New  York  known  as 
the  "  Cambrian  Association,"  an  organization   which  has  been 
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in  operation  for  nine  years,  and  is  composed  of  the  younger  por- 
tion of  the  Welsh  residents  and  descendants  of  Welsh,  of  this 
cit^  ;  whose  annual  entertainment  has  been  the  means  of  con- 
tributing over  twelve  hundred  dollars  since  its  formation  to  the 
permanent  and  distributable  funds  of  this  society. 

Nor  are  warm  thanks  less  due  to  the  energy  and  devotion 
of  the  fair  daughters  of  Cambria  who,  in  various  ways,  have 
nobly  contributed  to  the  success  and  prosperity  of  her  cherished 
institutions. 

During  the  past  year  or  two  the  Society  has  had  to  deplore 
the  loss  by  death  of  several  distinguished  and  useful  members ; 
among  whom  were  the  Hon.  Henry  P.  Edwards,  Edwin  Wil- 
liams, Walter  R.  Jones,  John  Griffiths,  Thomas  Price,  and 
Capt.  Thomas  Thomas. 

In  conclusion,  Ave  may  incidentally  state  that  there  are  four 
Welsh  churches  m  New  York,  in  which  the  services  are  con- 
ducted every  Sabbath  in  the  Welsh' language.  They  consist 
of  one  Baptist,  one  Wesleyan  or  Methodist  Episcopal,  one  Cal- 
vinistic  Methodist,  and  one  Congregational  church.  Connected 
with  these  churches  are  large  and  flourishing  Sunday  schools. 

There  is  a  Welsh  Paper  published  weekly  in  New  York, 
with  over  5,000  subscribers.  There  are  also  four  monthly 
Magazines  published  in  the  Welsh  language,  in  the  United 
States.  One  is  issued  Irom  this  city,  two  from  towns  in 
Oneida  County,  and  another  from  Pottsville,  Pa. 

The  following  named  gentlemen  were  elected  officers  of 
the  Society,  on  the  third  Monday  in  March,  1855  : — 

President,  WILLIAM  MILES. 

1st  Vice-President,    G.  W.  Griffith, 
2nd  "  Robert  Evans. 

Treasurer,  David  Roberts. 

Record^g  Secretary,  Henry  N.  Morgan. 
Corresp.         "  Wm.  B.  Jones. 

Physician,  Wm.  S.  Bowen,  M.  D. 

Chaplain,  Rev.  Benjamin  Evans. 

Counsel,  Henry  E.  Davies. 

committee  on  benevolence. 

Wm.  Roberts,  I  John  Rees, 

James  Jones,  |  Thos.  H.  Williams, 

John  Phillips. 
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STEWARDS. 


Thos.  M.  James,  I  Thos.  Lewis,        , 

John  Evans,  |  Owen  Jones, 

Daniel  S.  Owens. 

committee  on  finance. 

Geo.  B.  Williams,      (  William  Lewis, 

Lewis  T.  Roberts, 

committee  on  literature. 

Alexander  Jones,        I  Wm    J.   Williams, 

Thos.  R.  Jones.  |  Humph.  Ll. Williams. 

The  following  statement  is  made  from  the  last  annual  re- 
port of  theTreasurer,  David  Roberts,  Esq.,  and  presented  at  the 
anniversary  meeting  in  March,  1855 

The  total  amount  in  the  permanent  fund,  as  per 

last  report,  dated  March  17,  1854,  was         .  $2,272  57 
Received  from  all  sources  during  the  year,        .        230  00 

Amount  of  the  permanent  fund  on  hand  drawing      • 

interest 2,557  20 


Total  Cash  in  permanent  and  distributable  funds,  2,596  22 
To   which  add  value  of  Lots  in  Cypress  Hills 

Cemetery, 150  00 

Silver  Badge  of  the  President ;  Society's  Seal ; 

Library,  etc., 150  00 


$2,896  22 


This  sketch  may  appropriately  close  with  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  report  of  the  Finance  Committee : — 

"  The  condition  of  the  Society  at  present  is  such  as  to  com- 
mend it  to  the  vigilant  care  and  lively  solicitude  of  all  the 
truly  benevolent  and  patriotic  of  our  fellow-countrymen.  It 
has  already  effected  much  good  in  relieving  the  necessitous, 
and  the  pleasing  prospect  of  greatly  enlarging  its  usefulness  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  its  means." 


The  following  statement  shows  the  condition  of  "  The  St. 
David's  Benefit  Society,"  an  insurance  association  for  the 
mutual  protection  of  its  members  against  sickness  and  burial 
expenses. 

It  was  originally  started  with  a  view  of  carrying  out  chari- 
table objects  in  connection   with  those  of  benefit,  but,  after  a 
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fair  experiment  it  was  deemed  policy  to  separate  and  conduct 
them  under  distinct  organizations.  This  explains  the  fact  of 
two  societies  bearing  the  name  of  St.  David. 


AN    ANALYSIS    OF    THE    REPORT,    WITH    A    STATEMENT    OF    THE 
PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE  ST.  DAVId's  BENEFIT  SOCIETY. 


Bond  and  Mortgage, 

Cash  in  Sixpenny  Savings'  Bank, 
"         Treasurer's  hands,  . 


$1,000  00 

500  00 

569  38 

77  17 


-$2,146  55 


Present  number  of  resident  members, 
"  "  non-resident, 


77 
26 
—103 


Receipts  from  resident  members  for  the 

year,              .              .              .             .  $311  074 

Receipts  from  non-resident  members  for 

the  year,       ....  103  62h 

Interest  on  bond  and  mortgage,         .  95  00 

"           deposit  in  bank,         .             .  18  21 


-$527  97 


Paid  resident  members  for  sickness, 
"  "  "  funeral, 

"   non-resident  members,  for  sickness, 
"  "  "  funeral,  . 


$40  00 
30  00 
84  00 


-$154  00 


Average  annual  receipts  from  resident  members, 
*'         payments  to  "  for  sict 

ness,  ..... 

Average  receipts  from  non-resident  members, 
"        payments  to  "  "  for 

sickness,         .... 

Total  expenses  for  rent,  salary,  stationery,  postage, 
etc.    .  .  ... 

Total  paid  for  sickness  and  funerals,  . 
"     receipts,  interest,  dues,  etc., 
"     payments,  expenses,  and  benefits, 
"     amount  of  funds,  March  1,  1854, 
1855, 
Gain  for  the  year  ending  March  1,  1855, 

1854. 


$4  04 

52 
3  09 

3  23 

52  01 
154  00 

527  97 
206  01 
1,824  59 
2,146  55 
321  96 
276  32 
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Number  of  members  added  for  the  year,   .  .  .26 

"  "  died,       .  .  •  1 

"  "  expelled  and  withdrawn,  .  .       0 

"  "  candidates  forfeited,         .  .  2 

Accepted  and  approved,  March  1,  1855. 

William  Miles,  President. 

W.  J.  Williams,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Thomas  R.  Jones  was  elected  President  of  this  Soci- 
ety, at  the  last  annual  meeting,  March  1. 


We  will  conclude  this  sketch  with  the  followmg  statistical 
table,  exhibiting  the  number  of  associations  and  publications 
existing  among  the  Welsh  of  the  city  of  New  York  at  this 
date  : — 

1  Benevolent  Society — The  St.   David's   Be- 

nevolent Society  ;  amount  of  funds,  .     $2,896  22 

2  Benefit  Societies — The  Ancient  Britons'  Benefit  Society 

and  the  St.  David's. 

4  Christian  Churches,  where  the  services  are  performed  in 
Welsh  language — 1  Calvinistic  Methodist,  1  Wesleyan, 
1  Baptist,  and  1  Congregational. 

1   Welsh  Military  companj^ — The  Cambrian  Musketeers. 

1  Social  Association — The  Cambrian  Association. 

2  Welsh  Newspapers — The  Drych  a'r  Gwyliedydd  and 
the  Cymro  Americaidd. 

1  Welsh  Magazine.* 


The  publication  of  this  sketch  of  the  St.  David's  Benevo- 
lent Society,  with  the  accompanying  Address,  etc.,  has  been 
made  with  the  view  of  aiding  the  Treasury  of  the  Society, 
from  any  net  receipts  that  might  arise  from  its  sale. 

The  work  can^  be  had  from  the  publishers,  or  may  be  or- 
dered at  the  "  Drych  a'r  Gwyliedydd"  Office,  158  Chatham 
Street.  By  remitting  the  price  of  the  book  it  will  be  forwarded 
by  mail,  and  the  postage  prepaid. 

'  In  reference  to  the  present  state  of  Welsh  Literature,  it  may  be  stated  that 
there  are  13  Quarterly  reviews  and  monthly  periedicals  published  in  Wales,  be. 
sides  six  newspapers,  all  in  the  Welsh  language. 
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Omission  on  Page  20  of  the  ADDfiEss. 
The  Rev.   Morgan  Edwards,  of  a  Welsh  family,   served 
as  Chaplain  in  Washington's  Army,  during  a  good  part  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

Note  to  Page  41  of  the  Appendix. 

Ireland  was  conquered  by  Milesian  Princes  from  Spam 
who  established  a  kingdom  there  1070  years  B.C.,  under  Here- 
raon.  His  successors,  it  was  said,  introduced  the  Carthagino- 
Phoenician  letters  into  Ireland,  about  500  years  B.C. 

The  country  became  divided,  in  the  twelfth  century,  mto 
five  separate  kingdoms,  known  as  Ulster,  Leinster,  Meath, 
Connaught  and  Munster,  besides  a  number  of  smaller  princi- 
palities, which  often  warred  with  each  other. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Milesians  could  not  have  been  a 
primitive  Cymbrian  race,  because  that  part  of  Spain  from 
whence  they  came,  possesses  no  Druidical  remains,  or  other 
proof  of  a  pre-existing  Druidism.  Neither  were  the  Phceni- 
cians  or  Carthaginians  believers  in  Druidism,  from  whom  their 
letters  were  derived. 

The  strongest  proof  of  the  primitive  character  of  the  Cym- 
bri,  was  their  Druidical  religion,  which  radically  distinguished 
them  from  the  Goths  and  Teutons  of  the  North,  as  well  as 
from  their  extreme  Southern  neighbors. 

It  is  true,  that  Druidism  did  at  a  remote  period,  exist  in 
Ireland,  and  especially  in  the  North,  but  it  is  contended  that  it 
was  first  planted  there  by  branches  of  the  Cymbri,  anterior 
to  the  Milesian  invasion,  under  whose  sway,  it  gradually  di- 
minished, and  finally  disappeared  after  the  introduction  of 
Christianity. — See  The  World's  Progress,  or  Dictionary  of 
Dates,  by  G.  P.  Putnam ;  article  "  Ireland,"  with  its  Chrono- 
logy, &c.  

Note  to  Page  47  of  the  Appendix. 

It  is  a  curious  historical  fact,  that  the  first  Christian 
Prince  or  King  in  Europe  was  Lucius,  known  as  King  of 
Britain,  A.  D.  167.  He  was  a  native  Briton,  named  Lies  ah 
Coel,  and  called  by  the  Welsh  Lleurug  and  Lleufcr  Mawr, 
"  the  Great  Luminary,"  and  was  said  by  the  Welsh  Triads  to 
have  been  the  great  grandson  of  Caractacus  Also,  the  first 
Christian  Emperor,  Constantine,  called  "  the  Great,"  was  born 
in,  or  near  York.  His  father,  Constantius,  died  in  York,  Eng- 
land, July  25th,  A.D.  306,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  who 
commenced  his  reign  at  York,  in  the  same  year. — See  Thack- 
eray, Vol.  I.  

Note  to  Page  65  of  the  Appendix. 

We  have  mentioned,  that  the  old  Welsh  name  for  London, 
and  which  is  still  retained  in  the  Welsh  language,  was  Llun- 
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daui,  or  LJyndain,  pronounced  Klundain.  It  was  Latinized 
into  Lundinum,  and  Anglicised  into  Lundon,  or  London.  The 
Cymbrian  or  Welsh  etymology  of  London,  therefore,  is  from 
Lhjn,  a  pool  or  lake,  and  Dain  or  Tain,  for  Thames,  (the  sound 
of  d  being  like  that  of  t,)  hence,  a  pool  or  lake  on  the  Thames. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  low  flat,  on  the  east  side  of  London, 
known  as  the  "  Isle  of  Dogs," — now  a  part  of  the  main  land — 
was  at  one  time  flooded  by  the  Thames,  arid  especially  at  high 
tides,  and  hence  the  name  of  Llundain,  or  Thames  Lake  or 
pool.  We  have  said,  that  Liverpool  came  from  Flowing  Pool, 
that  is,  the  tide  flowed  in  and  out  of  it.  It  is  said  that  a  pool 
once  existed,  where  the  Custom-house  now  stands,  and  that 
Castle  Street,  which  leads  to  it,  was  once  called  Pool  Street. 

Avo7i  (or  Afon)  is  the  generic  name  in  Welsh  for  river, 
hence,  Avon  Stratford,  Avo7i  Conwy,  Avon  Clyde  (or  Kluid), 
in  North  Wales,  and  in  Scotland ;  Avon  Derwent,  or  Derwent  wa- 
ter, from  Jer?i'£'n,anoak(from  whence  was  derived  Dertvydd,  or 
Druid.)  Hence  Avon  Derwent, means  Oak  River;  Avon  Ousc, 
from  ivys,  pronounced  ooys,  water,  and  AA'-on  Humber,  from 
hymyr,  meaning  a  short  *sea  river.  Hence,  also,  Cymbrian  or 
Cumbrian  mountains ;  Cumberland,  from  Cymbri-land,  and 
Northumberland,  from  North-Cymbri-land.  The  River  Tay, 
(anciently  Tave)  comes  from  Taf,  pronounced  Tav,  to  spread, 
to  expand.  Aber  is  the  mouth  of  a  river.  Anglicised  into  har- 
bor ;  hence,  the  great  variety  of  names,  in  Wales,  England 
and  Scotlcind,  which  commence  with  Aber :  such  as  Aber- 
Conwy,  Aberystwyth,  and  Abermarlais,  in  Wales ;  and  Aber- 
deen, Abroath,  &c.,  in  Scotland.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  a 
river,  mountain,  or  lake,  of  note,  in  England  or  Scotland,  the 
etymology  of  which  is  not  found  in  the  Welsh  (ancient  Bri- 
tish) language  to  the  present  day. 

Note  to  Gallic  Names,  Page   109  of  the  Appendix 

The  etymology  of  Shakespeare's  name,  has  greatly  puz- 
zled writers,  and,  to  this  day,  no  generally  received  definition 
has  been  given.  We  would,  therefore,  with  all  due  defere'nce, 
suggest  that  the  origin  of  his  name  was  Gallic,  and  probably 
derived  from  Jacques  Pierre  (James  Peter),  Pierre  being 
sounded  in  French  similar  to  Peare,  in  English ;  hence  trans- 
formed by  Saxon  pronunciation  into  Shacks,  or  Shakes-peare. 

In  plain  English,  his  name  would  then  be  William  James- 
peter.  The  Saxons  and  Germans  usually  sound  the  J  as  S  ; 
hence,  for  Jacques  they  would  say  Shakes,  for  Jack  (abbrevia- 
tion of  John)  Shack,  for  Jones  Shones,  &c. 

The  supposition  of  its  Gallic  origin,  is  strengthened,  from 
the  known  custom,  prevalent  in  Gal  and  Britain,  subsequent  to 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  of  converting  Scriptural  names 
into  surnames. 


